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PREFACE. 



The following work is avowedly derived from 
Hie Church Historj of Joseph Milner and bis con- 
linuators. It is designed to present, in a more 
popular form, the substance of the information col- 
lected by them relative to the most remarkable 
period, and the most important event, which has 
occurred in the history of the church since the 
apostles' days. To exhibit an account of ** the 
blessed Reformation" which may at all be deemed 
just and adequate, which may show wh^it the Re- 
formers really contended for, and in what spirit and 
for what reasons they contended for it, and which 
may prove in any degree attractive to the pubUc, 
must be judged an object highly seasonable and of 
great consequence at a time when so much want of 
information and such gross misrepresentations pre- 
vail upon these subjects ; when popery is straining 
every nerve to regain her lost power ; when " the 
fipirit of Protestantism has sadly degenerated ;"^ and 
when so many professed Protestants show them- 
selves ill indeed instructed, and utterly unestabUshed, 
in what at least should be the principles o£ their faith. 
Such a work it is here attempted to supply. No- 

* Dean Bmner. 



PREFACE. 

thing of interest to the general reader, it is believed, 
has been sacrificed in making the abridgment ; and 
yet the book has been greatly reduced in bulk ; 
chiefly by compressing the mass of documentary 
evidence, curtailing the discussion of subordinate 
controversies, and the examination of curioiss and 
doubtful points, and pruning away superfluous sen- 
tences. Thus, while a book of moderate size ia 
provided, which, it is hoped, may prove attractive 
to the young, edifying to the devout, and instructive 
to readers at large, the value of the original work 
will remain undiminished to the theological student 
and the more exact historical inquirer. 

The former of the two volumes is to be considered 
as resting upon the authority of the Milners, whose 
statements and sentiments it conveys, and generally 
in their own language ; for the latter volume I am 
altogether responsible. I have not thought it neces- 
sary to add to either volume any more than here and 
there an occasional reference ; it being presumed 
that those who wish to examine authorities will, of 
counse, resort to the original work. 

Afler the example of the excellent Seckendorf, I 
dismiss my pubUcation into the world, with the wish 
and prayer, — May it go forth, in this new form, as I 
feel assured the former part of it, at least, has done 
in its old one, " to the glory of God, and the good 
of his church !'* 

J. S. 

HuU, April 13, 1833. 
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LUTHERAN REFORMATION. 



CHAPTER I. 

'^aXt ofjtke Church,* 



The sixteenth century opened' with a prospect of all 
otbers the most gloomy t the eyes of every true Christian. 
Corniption, botk in doctrine and in practice, had exceeded 
all lyunds; and the gmiera] face <tf Europe, though the name 
of Cl^st was everywhere professed, presented nothing that 
waf properly eva^elical. Wreat efforts indeed had been made 
to emancipate the church from the ** powers of darkness ;" 
^d ta consequence n^ny individual souls had been conducted 
into the fttth of salvation. Still nothing like a general reforma- 
tion had takfen place in any part of Europe. For it must be 
confessec^ that the labours of Claudius of Turin,t of the 
Waldensian Barjis, of WicHf in England,^ and of Huss 
in Bohemia,^ had not been sufBciently directed against the 
predominant corruptions in doctrine, though the practical 
abuses of thie popedom had been opposed with ingenuous 
freedom and disinterested courage. The external branches 
only, rather than the bitter root itself which supported all 
the evils of false religion, being attacked, no permanent or 
extensive change had ensued. The Waldenses were too 
feeble to molest the popedom ; and the Hussites, divided 
among* ^emselves, and worn out by a long series of contea- 

*■ Tbis cbapter is given with only a few verbal alteratims from Milner 
t ixtb Century. ^xivth Ceatuvy; • $ xvtb Century. 

Vol. I.— B 



14 STATE OF THE CHURCH* 

tions, were reduced to silence. Among both wer& found per- 
sons of undoubted piety, but they appeared incapable of mak* 
ing effectual impressions on the kingdom of Antichrist. The 
Roman pontic's were still the uncontrolled patrons of impiety. 
Neither the scandalous crimes of Alexander VI., nor the 
military ferocity of Julius II. (pontiffs whose actions it is 
foreign to the plan of this history to detail), seem to have 
lessened the dominion of the court of Rome, or to have 
opened the eyes of men so as to induce them to make a 
sober iUvestigation of the nature of true religion. 

But, not many years after the commencement of the six- 
teenth century, the world beheld an attempt to restore the 
light of the gospel, more evangelically judicious, more 
simply founded on the word of God, and more ably and more 
successfully conducted than any which had ever been seen 
since the days of Augustine.* Martin Luther, whom 
Divine Providence raised up for this purpose, was evidently 
the instrument rather than the agent pf this reformation. 
He was led from step to step, by a 'series of circumstances, 
far beyond his original intentions ; and in a manner which 
might evince the excellency of the power to l^e of God, and 
not of man.t Even the reformations which took place in 
several other parts of Europe, besides Germany, the scene 
of Luther's transactions, were in a great measure derived 
from the light which he was enabled to diffuse among man- 
kind. And, as the peculiar excellency of the revival of the 
true religion now before us lay in this, that it was conversant 
in fundamentals of doctrine rather than in the correction of 
mere abuses of practice, the history of Lutheranism recom- 
mends itself in an especial manner to the study of everv 
theological inquirer. 

Ir endeavouring to furnish the reader with a clear and 
satisfactory view of this important part of ecclesiastical his- 
tory, we shall particularly avail ourselves of the labours of 
the learned Seckendor^ who published a Latin translation 
of Maimbourg*6:t History, and who, in a diffusive comment, 
often corrected and refuted it, and at the same time supplied, 
from the very best materiab, whatever might be wanted to- 

♦ vth Cemury. t 2 Cor. !▼. 7. 

X Louis Maimbourf, a leamnd Jesuit, wrote celebrated, thougb prejiK 
diced, hlaiories of Calvinisin, Lutheraoisni, Arianism,4cc. 
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Hhistrate thd progress of Lutheranism. The authentic doc- 
vments derived from the Saxon ^rchives^ and the original 
papers of Luther, Melancthon, and other reformers, are 
largely quoted by this author. He adverts also continually 
to the opposite accounts of the Romish writers. In fine, he 
seems to have examined all the best sources of information, 
and to have placed before his readers whatever might be 
needful to inform their judgments.* Seckendorf is there- 
fore OUT principal, but not exclusive guide : recourse is also 
had to Father Paul, Du Pin, Sleidan, Thuanus, and others. 
The mere modem writers, who too commonly treat these 
interesting matters in a superficial manner, content with de- 

gance of style and an indulgence to the popular taste, afford 
tiie service towards the execution of our plan. 
In a manuscript history, extending from the year 1524 to 
1541, composed by Frederic Myconius, a very able coadju- 
tor of Luther and Melancthon^ the author describes the state 
©f religion' in the beginning of this century in striking 
terras. " The passion and satisfaction of Christ were, 
treated as a bare history, like the Odyssey of Homer. Con- 
cerning faith, by which the righteousness of the Redeemer 
and eternal life are apprehended, there was the deepest 
silence. Christ was described as a severe judge, ready to 
Condemn all who were destitute of the intercession of saints^ 
and of pontifical interest. In the room of Christ were sub- 
stituted, as saviours and interoessors, the Virgin Mary, like 
a pagan Diana, and other saints, who from time to time had 
been, created by the popes. Nor were men, it seems; en- 
titled to the benefit of their prayers, except they deserved it 
of them by their works. What sort of works were neces- 
sary for this end was distinctly explained ; not the works 
prescribed in the decalogue, and enjoined on all mankind, 
but such as enriched the priests and monks. Those who 
died neglecting these were consigned to hell, or at least to 
purgatory, till they were redeemed from it by a satisfaction 
made either by themselves or hy their proxies. The frequent 
pronunciation of the Lord's Prayer and the salutation of the 
Virgin, and the recitation of the forms called the canonical 

* " Whoever is desirous of beinjor thoroughly acquainted with the his- 
tory of that irreat man (Luther) needs only to read the extensive work 
of Seckendorf. Of its kind, it is one of the best books that have ever 
anpeared.'*— ^<^^ 
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hoim, eomtantly engaged thoee who undertook to be xeli- 
gious. An incredible maes of ceremonial obaerrancM was 
everywhere visible ; while groes wickedness was praetised 
under the encouragement of indalgences, by which the guilt 
of the crimes waa easily expiated. The preaching of the 
Word was the least part of the episcopal function : ntes and 
processions employed the bishops perpetually when engaged 
m relig^ue ^ercises. The number of the clergy was enor^ 
roous, and tbeir lives were most scandalous." If we add to 
this the testimony of Pellican, another of the reformers, 
** that a Chreek testament could not be procured at any price 
in all Germany," what can be wanting to complete the pi^ 
ture of that daikness in which men lived ? and in what did 
the Christian nations di^r from pagans, except in the 
name ? It may be proper to mention, that even the univer- 
sity of Paris, the first of all the famous schools of learning, 
could not furnish a single person capable of supporting a 
controversy against Luflier on the foundation of Scrif^ure. 
Scarcely any Christian doctor in the beginning of this ce&« 
tury had a critical knowledge of the word of God. 

The reader may find it useful to be detained a little longer 
m contemplating the situation of the Christian worid at the 
time of IjUther*s appearance. The observations we have to 
offer for this purpose shall be arranged under four distincfe 
heads ; and they will concur to demonstrate the importance 
of the reformation, and to evince that the difference between 
l\)pery and Protestantism is not merely verbal. 

1. The popish doctrine of indulgences was then in the high-* 
est reputation. We shjUl be in no danger of misrepresenting 
this doctrine if we state it according to the ideas of one of 
the ablest champions of popery, Bossuet, bishop of Meauz. 
The church, he tells us, imposes painful woiks, or sufferings, 
on offenders ; which, being discharged, or undeigone with 
humSity, are called satisfiictions ; and when, regarding the 
fervour of the penitents, or other good works, she remits 
some part of the task, this is called an indtdgenee. For, he 
pretends, the infinite satisfaction of Christ may be applied in 
two ways, either by entire remission, without the reservar 
tion of any punishment, or by the change of a greater pun- 
ishment for a lees. " The first," he says, " is done in baptism, 
the second in the case of sins committed afler baptism." 
And here he gives us the authority of the last ^<BD»xil coun* 
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cil of Trent (which settled the doctrine of the Roman 
Catholic church aft far as it hajs ever heen settled), to sup- 
port his assertion, namely, *'The pbwer to grant indul- 
gences has been comniitt^ to the church by Jesus Chritt, 
and the use of them is beneficial to salvation." Those, he 
observes, who depart this life indebted to divine justice for 
some of the pains reserved, must suffer them in another life 
in the state of purgatory. Reliefs are however provided in 
this case also. The benefit of indulgences extends, it seems, 
beyond the grave ; and commutations for offences, offered 
by the friends of the deceased, are held to be valid in heaven. 
The foundation of all this system was generally believed ib 
be this :-^ There was supposed to be an infinite treasure of 
merit in Christ and the saints, which was abundantly more 
than suflSeient for themseifes. Thus, what is strictly true 
of the Divine Saviour was asserted also of saints — ^that 
they had done work« of supererogation. This treasure was 
said to be deposited in the church, under the conduct of the 
see of Rome ; and was sold, literally sold for money, at that 
6ee*8 discretion, to those who were able and willing to pay 
for it : and few were found willing to undergo the course of 
a severe penance of unpleasant austerities when they could 
afford to commute it for pecuniary payments. The popes, 
and under them the bishops and the clergy, particularly the 
Dominican and Franciscan friars, had toe dispensation of 
this treafture; which, as the pontiff had the power of canon>- 
izing new saints at their own will, was ever growings : and> 
so long as the system could maintain its credit, the nches of 
their church, Ihus secularize under the appearance of reli- 
gion, became a sea without a shore. No impartial exam- 
iner of authentic records will say that this account of indul- 
gences is overcharged. These were the symptoms of the 
last stage of papal depravity ; and, as the moral evils which 
they encouraged were plain to every one not totally destitute 
of discernment, they were the first objects assaulted by the 
reformers. 

2. But the views of those wise and holy personages 
were fnt more extensive. They saw that a practice so 
scandalously corrupt was connected with the grossest igno- 
rance of the grace of the gospel. The doctrine of justifi- 
cation, in its explicit form, haid been lost for many ages to 
4he ChristiaQ. wodd.^ If men had really believed, that by 

B3 
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IIm grtce of oar Lord Jesiif Christ i shratioii was obtainody 
and that God *' jostifiea the ungodly*** through fkith alone, 
how couldthey have been imposed on by the traffic of hidiil- 
gences 1 In whatever manner the papist might subtilize 
and divide, he was compdled by his system to hold, that by a 
compliance with the rules of the church, either 4n. the way 
of indulgences or by some severer mode, pardon was to be 
obtained ; and that the satisfaction' of Christ was not suffi- 
ciently meritorious for this end : in other words, that ^ eter- 
nal life is not the gift of God by Jesus Christ our Lord.*'t 
And, in fact, the pipachers of indulgences, whether popes 
themselves or their ministers, held out to the people with 
BuflScient clearness, that jthe inheritance of eternal life was 
to be purchased by indulgences. The testimony of Sleidan 
(one of the most judicious and dispassionate of historians) 
to the nature of indulgences well deserves to be transcribed. 
*' Pope Leo'X., making use of that power which his prede- 
cessors had usurped over all Christian churches, sent abroad 
into all kingdoms his letters and bulls, with ample promises 
of the iuU pardon of sins, and of eternal salvation, to such 
as would purchase the same with money .**t Even when 
the traffic of indulgences was checked by the pontifib, as 
being carried on in too gross a manner, no clear account 
was given in what the abi^se consisted. In fine, it was 
evident that no reformation could take placf through the 
medium of qualifying and correcting the supposed abuses 
of this traffic. The system itself was wholly mipious ; and 
the right knowl^ffe of justification was the only remedy 
adequate to the evU. This, therefore, the reader is to look 
for as the most capital object of the reformation ; and thus, 
in the demolition of one of the vilest perversions of super- 
•tition, th^re suddenly arose and revived, in all its infant 
simpiicity, that apostolical doctrine, in which is contained 
the great mystery of the Scriptures. 

3. The state of mankind, at that time, was peculiariy 
adapted to the reception of so rich a display of the grace 
of tbe gospeir Godsent " a plentiful rain, whereby he re- 
frei^d his inheritance when it was weary." Men were 

* Rom. tv. 5. Not tbat the justified can continue unsodly, bat that 
tbey bave no previous godliness to contribute to their justificatioa.— 

tiistIUHD.vi.sBd. IHIat.begiimiBg. 
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boond fiist in fetters of iron : their whole religion was one 
enormous mass of bondage. Terrors beset toem on every 
side ? and the fiction of purgatory was ever teeming to their 
minds with images of horror. Persons truly serious in 
religion, and such there ever were rad ever will be (because 
there ever was and ever will be a true church on earth), were 
so clouded in their understandings by the prevailing cor- 
ruptions of the hierarchy, that they could find no access to 
God by Jesus Christ. The road of simple faith, grounded 
on the divine promises, connected always with real humility, 
and always productive of hearty and grateful obedience, 
was stopped up with briers and thorns. No certain rest 
could be afforded to the weary mind, and a state of doubt, 
of allowed doubt and anxiety, was recommend^ by the 
papal system. What a joyful doctrine then was that of the 
real gospel of remission of sins^ through Christ alone, re- 
ceived by faith ! — a doctrine which is indeed to be found 
everywhere in the Scriptures : but the Scriptures were 
almost unknown among the people at the beginning of the 
reformation. 

4. Should the philosophical skeptic or the pharisaical 
formalist express his surprise, that we laj so great a stress 
on the Christian article of justification, and wonder that 
any person should ever be at a loss to discover the way of 
obtaining true peace of conscience ; it may be usefiil, 
towards satisfying his scruples, to remind such a'character 
of a fourth mark of corruption, which much prevailed in the 
times previous to the reformation. This was the predomi- 
nance of the Aristotelian philosophy in Europe ; a philoso- 
phy which knew nothing of original sin and native di^nravity, 
which allowed nothing to be criminal but certain external 
flagitious actions, and which was unacquainted with the 
idea of any righteousness of grace imputed to a sinner. 
How many in this age, who neither know nor value Aris- 
totle, do yet altogether follow his self-righteous notions of re- 
ligion ! These are congenial to out fallen nature ; and are 
incapable, while they prevail in the mind, of administering 
any care to papal bondage, except that which is worse than 
the disease itself. They tend to lead men into the depths 
of atheistic profaneness. But the pers<m whom God raised 
op particularly at this time to instruct an ignorant world 
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trw most remarkably eminent for self-knowledge. Onljr 
characters of this sort are qualified to inform mankind in. 
subjects of the last importance towards the attainment of 
their eternal happiness. Luthbr knew himself; and he 
knew also the scriptural grounds on which he stood in ' his 
controversies with the ecclesiastical rulers. His zeal was 
disinterested, his courage undaunted. Accordingly, when 
he had once erected the standard of truth, he continued to 
uphold it with an unconquerable intrepidity, which merits 
the gratitude and esteem of all succeeding ages. 



CHAPTER IL 



Rise of the Contruvtrsy concerning Indinigences — Early 

History of Luther* 

Pops Alexander VI., the most flagitious of men, died in 
the year 1505. After the short interval of the dominion of 
Pius in., who ruled the church less than a year, Julius II. 
was elected pontiff. A circumstance attended this election 
which deserves to be recorded as a memorable indication of 
the times. The cardinals agreed upon oath before the elec« 
tion, and obliged the new pontifl* after his election to take 
the same oath, that a general council should be called within 
two years to reform the church. The effect of this measure, 
which so strongly implied the consent of the Christian 
world to the necessity of a reformation, was the council of 
Pisa. But nothing good was to be expected from Julius, a 
man, in the language of worldly greatness, renowned for 
military ambition. By his intngues the council of Pisa 
was dissolved, and Julius died in 1513, afler he had filled 
'the Christian world with blood and confusion by his violence 
.and rapacity. 

Leo X., a man famous for the encouragement of letters 
tuod the fine arts, and deservedly celebrated among the 
patrons of learned men, succeeded. But historical veracity 
jDoa admit acarcejiy^any further encomium on his charactez. 
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fie was a Florentine, of the illostrioas honse of the Mt^dl,* 
and inherited the elegant tabte and munificent spint of that 
family. He was ele^ed pope in the thirty-seventh year of 
kis age. Thoagh refined and humanized by his love of the 
hberS arts, and extremely abhorrent from the savage man^ 
ners of Alexander and of Julius, he possessed other qualities 
BO less inconsistent than theirs with the character of a 
pastor of the church of Christ An excessive magnificence, 
a voluptuous indolence, and, above aU, a total want of reli- 
gious principle, rendered him perhaps more strikingly void 
' of every sacerdotal- qualification than any pontiff before 
him. He has been accused 6f open infidelity ; but the 
proofs are said to be only negative : certainly, however, he 
at no time took the least pains to discover to mankind that 
he had a sincere reverence for religion. It was during the 
pontificate of this man that Providence gave the severest 
blow to the authority of the Roman hierarchy which it had 
ever.received since the days of Gregory Il.t 

Both before his exaltation and c^er it, he <^osed with 
dexterity and success the laudable attempts for a reforma- 
tion wluch have been mentioned. A council called by this 
pope, and held in the Lateran palace, was directed under 
his auspices against the determinations of the counml of 
Pisa. Afterward, in the year 1617, the university of Paris 
appealed from its decisions to a future general council. It 
is not necessary to ei^ter into the detail of these transactions. 
They are here brie^ mentioned. for the purpose of show- 
ing, that common tense and the voice of natural conscience 
haSi agreed as to the necessity of a reformation, though 
men knew not the principles on which it ought to proceed. 
The greatest personages of the times had delivered their 
sentiments to the same effect. The existence of the dis- 
temper was admitted : the true remedy was unknown. 
That was to be drawn only from the word of God ; and 
almost all parties were equally ignorant of the contents of 
the sacred volumes. In the same year, however, the spirit 
of Luther was raised up, to instruct the ignorant, to rouse 

* He was the son of Lorenzo the Maipiificent, was ordained at the agi 
of Mveo years, made an abbot before he was eight years old, and at the 
age of thirteen became a cardinal ! Such were the practices of it» 
times, and sach the iuflnence of taislhther in the court of Boms ! 

tviathCeatttrr. 
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tlie negligent, and to op^pote the seandaloiif practkM ot 
interested and ambitious ecclesiastical rulers. 

No reformer had ever an op^rtunity more favourahle to 
his designs. Such was the temerity of the existing hierarchyi^ 
that they might seem even to have purposely affordttd to 
their opponents an advantage for the beginning of a contest> 
6r rather to have been providentially infatuated, I^eo X.^ 
afler he had presided almost five years, having reduced 
himself to straits by his prodigal expenses of various kinds» 
and being deaiirous to complete the erection of St. Peter^s 
church, b^gun at Rome by his predecessor Julius IL, had 
recourse, afler his exampte, to the sale of indulgences. 
These he published throughout the Christian world, grant- 
ing freely to nil who would pay money for the building of 
St. Peter's church, the license of eating eggs and cheese in 
the time of Lent ! I'his is one of the many ridicCilpud cir- 
cumstances which attended Leo's indolgences, and it is 
gravely related by the papal historians. The promulgation 
of these indulgences in Germany was commiUed to the 
brother of the Elector of Brandenburg, Albert archbishop 
of Mentz and of Magdeburg ; who himself received a large 
share of the profits. Albert delef^ated the ofiice to John 
Tetzel, a Dominican inquisitor, well qualified for an employ- 
ment of this kind. He was a bold apd enterprising monk, 6f 
uncommon impudence, who had already distinguished himself 
in similar transactions. Ten years before, we are toUl, he 
had collected at Friburg two thousand florins in the space 
of two days, by the sale of indulgences. " This frontless 
monk," says Mosheim, ** executed his iniquitous commission 
not only with matchless insolence, indecency, and fraud, 
i>ut even carried his impiety so far as to derogate from the 
all-sufficient power and influence of the merits of Christ." 
The people were made to believe, that the moment any per- 
son had paid the money for the indulgence he became cer- 
tain of his salvatiuu, and that the souls for whom the indul- 
gences were bought were instantly released out of purgatory. 
Tetzel boasted, that he had saved more souls from hell by 
his indulgences than St. Peter had converted to Christianity 
1>y bis preaching. He Assured the purchasers of them, that 
their crimes^ however enormous, would be forgiven ; whenee 
it became almost needless for him ,to bid them dismiss all 
ibars concerning their salvation. With regard to the eflEect 



of incFuIgences in delivering persons from the supposed toiw 
ments of purgatory, the gross declarations t)f Tetzel in pub*, 
lie are well known : " The moment the.money tinkles in the 
chest, your father's soul mounts up out of purgatory." It 
does not appear that the rulers of the hierarchy ever found the 
least fault with Tetzely as exceeding his commission, till an 
opposition was openly made to the practice of indulgences. 
Whence it is evident that the Protestants have jiotunjustly 
censured the corruptions of the court of Rome itself, in this 
respect, and not merely those of its agents. The indul- 
gences were farmed to the best J[)idders, and the undertakers 
employed* such deputies to carry on the ti;afiic as they 
thought most likely to promote their lucrative views. The 
inferior o$cers concerned inj this commerce were daily seen 
in public houses, enjoying themselves in riot aifd'v(rfuptuous- 
liess.* In fine, whatever the greatest enemy of popery 
could have wished was at that tine exhibited with the most 
undisguised impudence and temerity, as if on purpose to 
render thqt wicked ecclesiastical system infamous before aU 
mankind, t 

Bishop BurAet informs us that the scandalous sale of pap* 
dons and indulgences had by no means so completely ceased 
in popish countries as is commonly taken for granted. He 
says, that in Spain and Portugal there is everywhere a com- 
missary, who manages the sale with the most infamous cir- 
cumstances imaginable. In Spain, tho king, by an agreo* 
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t The following hnmorocrs story may seem scarcely worthy of tft» 
dignity of history ; but it is recorded by the cautious Seckendorf, and 
may serve to show the almost incredible lengths to which the popish 
agents proceeded in their d^ilestable traffic. When Tetzel was at 
I^ipzig, and bad scraped together a great deal of money fr6m all ranks 
of people, a nobleman, who suspected the imposture, pat this question- 
to him, "Can you grant absolution for a sin which a mau shall intend 
tooommit in fliture?"— ** Yes," replied the commissioner, "but on con- 
dition that the proper snm of money be actually paid down." The 
nobleman instantly ptDduced the sum demanded; and in return re;- 
eeived a diploma sealed and signed by Tetzel, absolving him from the 
anexplaineid crime which he secretly intended to commit. Not long 
aller, when Tetzel was about to leave Leipzig, the nobleman mads 
Inqoiry respecting the road he would pnJbably travel, waited for him in 
tmbtnh at a convenient plaoe^ attacked and robbed him, then beat him 
soundly with a stick, sent him back again to Leipzig with his chest 
empty, and at parting said, " This is the fhult I hitended to commit, and 
te which I have your abeolutioiL** 
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■MDt widi the pope, htm ibe profitB. In Portugal-t&e img 
and the pope divide them. ** In the vear 1709 the privateers 
of Bristol took a galleon, in which they found five hundred 
bales of bolls^ for indulgences : " and sixteen reams were in 
a bale. So that they reckon the whole came to' 3,840,000. 
These bulls are imposed *on the people and sold, the lowest 
at three rials, a littlQ m<ve than twenty pence, butio some at 

about eleven pounds of our money All are obliged to buy 

them in Lent"* 

Protestants in our times are not sufficiently aware of the 
evils from which, under thei)lessing of God, a great part of 
Europe has been deliverea by the rational, animated, and 
persevering exertions of Luther, his aisociates, and other 
«ariy reformers. 

The prodigious sale of the indulgences published by Tet- 
zel evinces both the profound ignorance of the age and alsa 
the power of superstitious lears, with which the consciences 
of men were th^n distressed. This, however, was the very 
situation of thini^s which opened the way for the reception 
of the gospel. But who was to proclaim the gospel in its 
native beauty and simplicity t To answer this question was 
no easy task. The princes, the bishops, and the learned 
men of the times saw all this scandalous traffic respecting 
the pardon of sins ; but none was found who possessed the 
knowledge, the course, and the honesty necessary to de- 
tect the fraud, and to lay open to mankind the true doctriixe 
of salvation by the remission of sins through JesuS Christ. 
But at length an obscure pastor appeared, who alone and 
without help began to erect the stand&rd of sound religion.. 
No man who believes that *^ the preparation of the heart is 
from the Lord" will doubt whether Martin Luther, in thi» 
great undertaking, was moved by the Spirit of God^ This- 
extraordinary person, at that time an Augustinian monk» 
was professor or lecturer in the university of Wittemberg,. 
in Saxony. That academy was at once a college of students 
and a- society of monks. Frederic the Wise, Elector of 
Saxony, ardently desirous of promoting literary knowledge, 
had added the former cbaracter to the latter, and always 
showed a steady regard to Luther on account of his skill and 
industiy in advancing the reputation of that infant seminary 

* Boruet, Hist. lUf. vol. m., InUNMl 



of faiowledge, which then was rexj low and abjed both in 
its revenues and its exterior appearance. Lather preached 
also from time to time, and hesurd confeMions* In the mem- 
orable year 1517, it happened that certain persons, repeatiii|r 
their confessions beibte him, and owning themselves to be 
atrocious offenders, yet refused to comply with the penances 
which he enjoined them, because they possessed diplomas 
of indulgence. Luther was struck with the absurdity of 
such comuct, and ventured to refuse them absohitioa. The 
persons thus rejected complained loudly to Tetzel, who was 
preaching in a town at no great distance. The Dominican 
inquisitor had not been accustomed to contradiction. He 
frowned and stormed, and menaced every one who dsured to 
oppose him ; and sometimes he ordered a pile of wood to be 
constructed and set on fire, for the purpose of striking terror 
into the minds of heretics. Luther was at that time only 
thirty-four years old, vigorous both in mind and body, iresh 
£N>m the schools and fervent in the Scriptures. He saw 
crowds flock to Wittemberg and the neighbouring towns to 
purchase indulgences ; and having no clear idea of the na- 
ture of that traffic, yet sensible of the obvious evils with 
which it must be attended, he began to signify in a gentle 
manner from the pulpit, that the people nu^ be better em^ 
ployed than in running from place to plaee to procure induir 
gences. So cautiously did this great man begin a work, the 
consequences of which he then so little, foresaw. He did 
not so much as know at that time who were the receivers of 
the money. In proof of this we find he wrote to Albert^ 
Archbishop of M entz, who, he understood, had appointed 
Tetzel to this employment, but with whose personal concern 
in the gains he was then unacquainted, entre^^hig him to 
withdraw the license of Tetzel, and expressing his fears of 
the evils which would attend the sale of indulgences He 
sent him likewise certain theses, which he had drawn up in 
the form of queries, concerning this subject. He expressed 
himself with the greatest caution and modesty. In fact, he 
saw enough to alarm a tender conscience, but he knew not 
where to fix the blame. He was not, as yet, fully satisfied 
in his own mind, either as to the extent of the growing mis- 
chief or the precise nature of its cause. In this state of 
^ubt and anxiety he wrote also to other bishops, and par- 
Vol. L— C 
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ticnlarly to hit own diocesan, the Bishop of Bnndenburgv 
with whom he was a particular favoarite. 

Nothing can be more orderly, candid, and open than this 
conduct of our reformer.* Zeal and charity were here 
united with the most perfect regard to ecclesiastical disci- 
pline. The Bishop of Brandenburg reverenced the integrity 
of Lather, while he was aware of the dangerous ground on 
which he was advancing. ** You will oppose the church,** 
be replied ; " you cannot think in what troubles you will in- 
volve yourself; you had much better be silent and quiet.** 
This was not language calculated to repress the firm and 
intrepid spirit of the Saxon monk ; for, though by no means 
as yet a competent master of the points in debate, he saW 
they were of too great magnitude for a conscientious pastor 
to pass them by unnoticed. He knew too the manners of 
lower life, and could judge, far better than the bishops in 
general could do, of the mischievous consequences which 
were to be apprehended. With deliberate steadiness he 
ventured therefore to persevere ; and having tried in vain to 
procure the concurrence of the dignitaries of the church, he 
published his Theses, ninety-five in number; which in 
fifteen days were spread throughout Germany. Their effect 
on the minds of men was rapid and powerful ; though Tet* 
xel, by threats, had silenced some pastors who had faintly 
opposed him, and though bishops and doctors, through few 
of the flames, remained perfectly silent. 

" Thus," says Luther (from whom much of the foregoing 
account is from his own words), ** I was commended as am 
excellent doctor, who alone had the spirit to attempt so great 
an undertaking. But the fame which I had acquired wa» 
by no means agreeable to my mind ; because I had then 

* Da PiD, in conjunction with all the Roman Catholic writers, asserts 
that Lather's zeal for the interest of his own order led him to oppose the 
doctrine of indulgences. The best reAitation of this calumny is to be de- 
rived fh>m a fiiir statement of facts. 'Vhe charge also, as broaght by 
Hume, has received '* a most complete answer^ ttom Maclaine,in hi» 
notes on Mosheim.— Hi/Tier. The charge is now abandoned —5tr TL 
Mackintosh. It has been said liltewise, that Staupitius, the vicar-gen- 
eral of Luther's order of monks, and also the Elector of Saxony, stimu- 
lated Luther to commence his opposition. But there is nowhere to l>» 
Ibnnd tbe smallest proof of these assertions. The love of truth itself 
appears from his whole conduct to have influenced his measures : and 
the story needs only to be feirly told, in order to convince any candid per- 
son that this was the case 
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Yome doubts concerning the nature of indulgences, and be- 
•cause I feared that the task was beyond my powers and 
capacity." 

But the real motives of Luther will be most surely discov- 
ered by a brief review of the manners and spirit of the man 
previously to his open declarations respecting^indulgences. 
The Saxon reformer was bom in the year 1483, at Eisleben, 
«L town belonging to the county of MansfeldL His father 
wrought in the mines of Mansfeldt, which were at ^hat time 
very famous ; and after the birth of his son Martin, removed 
to that town, became a proprietor in the mines, discharged 
public offices ther^, and was esteemed by ail men for his in- 
tegrity. He gave a very liberal education to Martin, who 
was remarkable in general for dutiful affection to his parents, 
though in one instance, to be mentioned presently, he was 
led away by the superstition of the times, so as to offend 
his father exceedingly. After he had made great proficiency 
in his -studies at Magdeburg, Eisenach, and Erfurt, he com- 
menced master of arts in the latter university at the age of 
twenty. Having now finished his course of philosophy, he 
began to give close attention to the science of the civil law, 
and is said to have intended to advance himself by pleading 
at the bar : but he was diverted from his purpose by an ac- 
cident. The barbarous murder of one of his most intimate 
friends had made a deep impression upon his mind ; and soon 
after, while walking in the fields, under this impression, he 
was so much terrified by a tremendous storm of thunder and 
lightning,* as to form the sudden resolution of withdrawing 

* Milner*8 niurrative is here corrected ft-om his Appendix. We will 
subjoin, flrom that Appendix, Melancihon's account of the circumstances 
wtiich induced Luther, at an early age, to seclude bimselfin a monastery. 
** The immediate occasion or his commencing that course of life which he 
judged most adapted to sacred duties and the promotion of piety was this, 
as he himself told me, and as many persona well know. While he was 
deeply reflecting on the astonishing instances of the divine vengeance, so 
great alarm would suddenly affect his whole fVame as almost to fVighten 
him to death. I was once present, when, through intense exertion of 
mind in the course of an argument respecting some point of doctrine, he 
was so terrified as to retire to a neighbour's chamber, place himself oa 
the bed, and pray aloud, frequently repeating these words, ' He hath con- 
cluded all under sin (in unbelief >, that he might have mercy upon alL* 
Rom. xi. 32. These alarming imitations came upon him either for the 
first time, or certainly they were the severest, in that year when be lost 
•0 ioUinate cranpanton, who was kiUed.*' 
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fW>iii the world, and throwing hunself into the monaiteiy at 
Erfurt. His father, a man of plain but sound nndsrstand* 
ing, strongly remonstrated. The son as strongly pleaded 
what he considered as a terrible call from Heaven to take upon 
himself the monastic vow. " Take care,*' replied the father, 
'* that you are Twt ensnared by a delusion of the devil." 
But the mind of Martin was determined ; and iUal disobe- 
dience in sueh a case was looked on as a virtue. To the 
great grief and mortification of his father, he entered the 
monastery In the year 1606. 

In one of his letters he owns, that irom the very begin- 
ning of hts monastic Kfe he was constantly sad and dejected ; 
and beinff unable to give peace, to his mind, he at length 
opened his griefs to John Staupitias, or Staupitx, vicar-gen- 
eral of the Augustmian monks in Germany ; a man highly 
esteemed by Frederic the Wise, and consulted by him par^ 
ticularty in thin|rs which concerned the university of Wit- 
temberg. Stanpitz himself appears to have had some serious 
views of religion, and a degree of knowledge at that time 
very uncommon. After Luther had explained to him the 
uneasy thoughts with which he was buruened, ** Vou do not 
know,** said he, ** how useful and necessary this trial may be 
to you : God does not 4hus exercise you f<» nothing : you 
will one day see that he win employ you as his servant for 
great purposes.'* The event gave ample honour to the 
sagacity of Staopits, and it is very evident that a deep and 
solid conyiction of sin, leading the miiid to the search of 
scriptural truth, and the investigation of the way of peace, 
was the mainspring of Luther's vrfaole after-conduct. In- 
deed this view of our reformer's state of mind furnishes the 
only key to the discovery of the real motives by which he 
was influenced in lus public trHnsactions. Rash and preju- 
-diced writers of the popish persuasion choose to represent 
him as having been under the dominion of avarice or ambi- 
tion ; but till they can produce some proofs beyond their 
own suspicions or biure affirmations, all such slanderous ac- 
cusations must fkll to the ground. In truth, no mim was 
«ver more free from avarice and ambition : the fear of God 
predominated to a very high degree in Luther's mind ; and 
a nice sensibility of conscience, attended with an uncom- 
mon insight into the depth of our natural depravity, allowed 
lum no rest. As yet he understood not the Scriptures ; nor 
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leH that peace of Ood '* which passeth understanding." He 
had too much light to sit down in slothful content and indif- 
ference, and too Httle to discern the rich treasures of the gos- 
pel, and to apply its healing promises to deep convictions of 
sin and misery. He remained for above a yeaf, not only in 
constant anxiety and suspense, but in perpetual dread and 
alarm. AU these things are abundantly evident, and beyond 
all contradiction, to those who are acquainted with his 
« writings. 

In the second year after Luther had entered into the mon- 
astery, he accidentaUy met with a Latin Bible in the library. 
It proved to him a treasure indeed. Then first he discov- 
ered that there were more Scripture passages extant than 
■ those which were read to the people ! In reading the word 
of God with prayer his understanding was gr^ualiy en- 
lightened, and he found some beams of evangelioal comfort 
dart into his soul. The same year he was refreshed in his 
sickness by the discourse of an old iponk, who showed him 
that remission of sins was to be apprehended by faith alone, 
and referred him to a passage in Bernard's* sermon on the 
annunciation, where the same doctrine was taught. With 
incredible ardour he now gave himself up to the study of 
the Scriptures and the books of Augustine : till he at length 
came to t>e regarded as the most ingenious and learned man 
of his order in Germany. But the soul ^f Luther was con- 
stantly panting for something verydifierent from secular 
glory. 

In the year 1507 he was ordained ; and the next year 
was called by Staupitz to the professorship at Wittemberg, 
where a tlmtre was opened for the display of his talents 
both as a teacher of philosophy and as a popular preacher. 
He excelled in both capacities. Eloquent by nature, and 
powerful in moving the affections, acquainted also in a very 
uncommon degree with the elegances and energy of his na- 
tive tongue, he became the wonder of his age. These 
things are allowed very liberally by his enemies ; but it 
ouffht to be observed, that the exercises of his own mind, b^ 
which, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, he was led 
more and more into Christian truth, would naturally add a 
strength to his oratory, unattainable by those who speak not 

* A devont and celebrated wrH«c of tbs jtiiA csntiuyf 

C2 
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fiomibe beMt. Mttitin Potidiias, a doctor of tew and 
cine, exclaimed, " This monk will confound all the doctras, 
will exhibit new doctrine, and refonn the whole Roman 
chnrch ; for he is intent on reading the writincfa of the 
prophets and apostles, and he depends on the word of iesiis 
Christ : this neither the philosophers nor the sophists can 
eubvert.** He who spdie thus was himself looked upon as a 
prodigy of wisdom ; but a degree of discernment less than 
his might have shown an attentive observer that the didactic 
plan of Luther was that of an original thinker, who was 
not likely to confine himself to the beaten track, but to pro- 
duce something new to mankind. Nor does it seem at all 
improbable that, if Luther had followed merely the dictates 
of his own adventurous genius, he might have been the in- 
ventor of some novel theological schemes and doctrines. 
But all tendency to fenciful excursions in the important con- 
cerns of religion was ejflfectually restrained and chastised in 
the mind of our reformer by his profound reverence for the 
written Word. Moreover, from his first entrance int-o 4;he 
monastery, he appears to have been ** taught of God,** and 
to have been led more and more into such discoveries of na- 
tive depravity as render a man low in his own eyes, and dis- 
|>ose him to receive the genuine gospel of Christ. 

In the year 1510 he was sent to Rome on some business 
wbich related to his own monastery ; and he discharged his 
mission with eo muc^ ability and suecess, that on his return 
he was cMnpelled by the vicar-general to assume the degree 
of doctor of divinity. He writes that he did this with great 
i^luctance, and entirely from obedience to his superiors. It 
Is easy indeed for a man to say this ; but firom the mouth of 
Luther, it is with roe decisive of its tnrth ; for veracity and in- 
tegrity do evidently appear to have remarkably entered into his 
character. The expenses attending his degree were defrayed 
\}y his sovereign, the Elector of Saxony. While at Rome 
tie had discovered somewhat of the singularity of his char- 
acter, which had attracted the attention of the Italian priests. 
TThe external rites of reli|fion, which to them were matter 
«f political fdrmafity, with him were serious exercises. 
While they hurried over the ceremonies of the mass, he per- 
ibrmed thtem with a solemnity and devotion which exdtsd 
their ridicule; and they bade him repeat them with more ra- 
|Mdity« T^oQsss^icDee mam he ntumsdto iiis JBonasteiy 
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mote fully convinced than ever that Rotne was not the scene 
in which a serious pastor could properly learn even the ru(ti- 
ments of religion. He studied and taugl>t the Scriptures 
with increasing ardour and alacrity, and from the period of 
his being created a doctor of divinity conscientiously de- 
voted his time and talents to the sacred office; In the year 
1512 he expounded the Psalms and the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, to the great satisfaction of his audience. He studied 
the Hebrew und Greek languages, and highly valued the phi- 
lological labours of Erasmus of Rotterdam, the renowhed 
reviver of classical literature: but while he concurred with 
that great man in his contempt of monastic trifles, he was 
intensely i^udious to learn better and more scriptural notions 
of God and his attributes than those which Erasmus so in- 
geniously satirized. Already he was suspected of heresy, 
because of his dislike of the scholastic doctrines. 

In 1516, he thus wrote to a friend : " I desire to know 
what your soul is doing : whether, wearied at length of its 
own righteousness^ it learns to refresh itself and to rest in 
the righteousness of Christ. The temptation of presump- 
tion in our age isjstrong in many, and specially in those who 
labour to be just and good with all their *might, and at the 
same time are ignorant of the righteousness of God, which 
in Christ is conferred upon us with a rich exubersMice of 
gratuitous Uberality. They seek in themselves to work that 
which is good, in order that they may have a confid^ice of 
standing before God, adorned with virtues and merits ; which 
is an impossible attempt. You, my friend, used to be of this 
opinion, or rather this mistake : so was I ; tot now I am 
£ghting against the error, but have not yet prevailed." 

TMs interesting and instructing letter demonstrates what 
was the religious state of his mind at that time. £Ib had 
received the grace of Christ, and knew the true and only 
way of salvation ; though, in his own eyes at least, he was 
weak in the faith. He both felt and preached the funda- 
mentals of the gospel, before he appeared in the field against 
popery : and if he had not been absolutely persecute into 
a secession, such was his modesty and love of peace and 
order, and so little had he then studied the particular cor- 
ruptions of the hierarchy, that he would, in all probability, 
have continued to his death an obedient son of the RcMnui 
chaxcb. The methods of Providence were, however^ ad- 
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minible in conducting Lather into the depths of a contro- 
versy to which he seems to have had no inclination. 
Indulgences wei^e preached, and he saw the evil of them in 
a practical, rather than a theoretical light, and was thence 
drawn undesignedly into a contest, the effects of which were 
salutary to so many nations. Those who apprehend that 
when he began the contest he was ignorant of the nature 
of the gospel, appear not to have known the order and 
method in which the mind of the Saxon reformer was con- 
ducted into religious truth. ^ 

In the same year he was appointed, during the absence 
of Staupitz, subaltern vicar ; by which office he was author- 
ized to visit about forty monasteries, in Misnia and Thu- 
ringia. Returning to Wittemberg, in June, he wrote to 
Spalatinus, who was at once the secretary, the chaplain, and 
the counsellor of the elector, and always showed himself a 
steady friend of liUther, in terms which expressed the frank 
effiisions of his own heart, on a review of the state of re- 
ligion in the country, which the visitation had given him an 
opportunity of accurately observing. " Many things please 
your prince, and look great in his eyes, which are displeasing 
to God. In secuiar wisdom, I confess that he is, ef all men, 
most knowing; but in things pertaining to God, and re- 
lating to the salvation of souls, I must own that he is blind 
sevenfold." This was the true character of Frederic at that 
time, though he was justly esteemed the wisest prince of 
the age, and was sincerely and ingenuously desirous of 
promoting religion and virtue. In fact, his good under? 
standing was oppressed with a heavy load of the most 
pitiable superstitions. He was, however, by no means dis- 
pleased with Luther for using freedom of speech ; and there 
is reason to believe, that afterward he learned more of the 
true nature of the gospel, though by very slow degrees. 

In the October of the same year, Luther communicated 
to his learned friend Spalatinus his thoughts concerning 
certain of the Fathers, and also concerning Erasmus's 
method of interpreting Scripture. This memorable epistle 
deserves particular attention, not only for its judicious ob- 
servations on the comparative merits of theologians of 
different periods, but for the evidence it affords of the pro- 
gress which the writer had, at this time, made in divine 
knowledge. " That which strikes my mind in considering 
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Erasmus," he says, " is this : In interpreting the Apostle's 
Bcconnt of the lisbteousness of works, or of the law, he 
understands by these terms ceremonial observances only. 
In the next {flace, though he admits the doctrine of original 
sin, he will not allow that the apostle speaks of it in the 
fifth chapter of Romans. Now, if'he had carefully read 
Augustine's anti-Pelagian tracts, especially his account of 
* the spirit and the letter,' of * the guilt of sin and the re- 
mission of it ;' and had observed how he speaks in per^t 
unison with the best of the Fathers, from Cyprian to Am- 
brose, he might have better understood the apostle Paul, 
and also have conceived more highly of Augustine as an 
expositor than he has hitherto done. In dissenting from 
Erasmus's judgment in this point, I must frankly declare 
that I as much prefer Augustih^Ht expositions to those of 
Jerome, as he prefBrs those* of Jerome to Augustine's. . . . 
The righteousness of the law is by no means confined to 
ceremonies ; for, though it includes these, it still more 
directly respects an obedience to the wholfe decalogue; which 
obedience, when it takes place to a certain degree, and yet 
has not Christ for its foundation, though it may produce 
such men. as Fabricius and Regulus, that is, very upright 
moralists, according to man's judgment, has nothing in it 
of the nature of genuine righteousness. For men are not 
made truly righteous^ as Aristotle supposes, by performing 
certain ax^tums which are externally good — for they may stilt 
be counterfeit characters — but men must have righteous prin^ 
ciples in the first places and then they will not fail to perform 
nghteous actions,* God first respects Abel, and then his 

* Sir James Mackintosh, who, in his History, of England (flreit chap- 
ter on the ftefimnation), in-esents very much ibe same view or Luttier's 
character and early proceedings, as that here given, quotes this sentence 
from Milner's H\»tOTy, and pronounces upon it the fbllowing splendid 
eulogium. " The enormiiies of Tetzel fbnnd Luther busied in the coii- 
tein^ation of the principle"— that now before us—" which is the basis 
erf* all ethical judgment. . . . The general terms here naed enunciate a 
proposition equally certain and sublime ; the basis of all pure ethics, the 
cement of the eternal alliance between morality and religion, and the 
badge of the independence of both on the low motives and dim insight 
of human laws. . . . Luther saw the pure moral principle in its religious 
form ; but his words enounce it as it exists in itself^ independent of all 
application. . . . From the promulgation of this principle, therefore, may 
be dated the downfall of superstition, which is founded on commutations, 
compromiaes, exchanges, substitutes for a pure mind, fatal to morality ; 
and upon the exaggerated estimate of practices, more or less osefUl, but 
never beheficlal otherwise than aa Tueans.^—J. S. 
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ofioring. I beg you will put Erasmuf in miixi of tliese 
things. In so uoing, you will discharge the duties of both 
a friend and a Chrbtian.*' 

A little before the controversy concerning indulgences, 
George duke of Saxony entreated Staupitz to send.hina 
some learned and worthy preacher. The vicar-general 
despatched Luther, with strong recommendations, to Dres- 
den. George gave hira an order to preach. Luther's ser- 
mon turned directly upon the doctrine of free salvation by- 
Jesus Christ, and the comfort which it brings to the mind 
that was trembling under the sense of its unworthiness, 
and tempted to fly from God, who ought to be our sovereign 
fefuge. An honourable matron, who had heard Luther, 
was asked by the duke at dinner .how she liked the dis- 
course. ** I should die in peace,*' she said, ** if I could bear 
such another sermon.'' The duke, in much anger, replied, 
** J would give a large sum of money that a sermon of this 
sort, which encourages men in a licentious course of life, 
had never been preached." Within the space of a month, 
the lady was confined to bed by sickness, and soon after 
died, rejoicing in her prospects of future glory. But from 
that time Luther came no more to Dresden. That capital 
of modern Saiony was then part of the dukedom of George, 
who proved one of the most virulent enemies of the refor- 
mation. He was uncle to the elector Frederic^ Like 
pharisaic formalists in all ages, he perversely misconstrued, 
as of licentious tendency, the true doctrine of the gospel 
which Luther preached, and which alone enables humble 
and repenting souls to serve God with lively faith and 
cheerful hope. 

How precious this doctrine must have been to the mind 
of Luther himself may be conceived from a well authen- 
ticated incident, which evinces the state of mental bondage 
in which he had been held. * Having for many days neg- 
lected, through the intenseness of his studies, to recite the 
canonical hours, he, in compliance with the pope's decrees, 
aad to satisfy his conscience, actually shut himself up in his 
closet, and recited them for all the times that he had 
omitted them, with punctilious exactness, and with such 
severe attention and abstinence as reduced his strength ex- 
ceedingly, brought on a nearly total want of sleep for the 
space of live weeks, and almost produced symptoms of a 
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weakened intellect. Is it to be wondered at, that he, who 
at length found' relief and libSerty by the grace of Christ, 
should be zealous. to preach the mystery of the Cross to his 
fellow-creatur€ps 7*' 

We have now ^id before the curious reader some in- 
teresting particulars of the private life of Luther, previous 
to his assumption of that public character which has made 
his name immortal. The serious Christian will adoie the 
wisdom and goodness of Divine Providence, which, by pre- 
paratory exercises of soul,had directed this extraordinary per- 
sonage into the true light and liberty of the gospel of Christ, 
and ^tted him for the great work to which he was called. 

There are two points concerning Luther on which all 
the most respectable,' even of the papal party, unanimously 
concur in their testimony. The one is, that his learning, 
genius, and capacity were of the first magnitude ; the other, 
that his life was without blemish. Any thing that may 
appear contrary to this will be found on examination to be 
mere scandalous surmise, unsupported by facts. Far be it, 
however, from the historian's design to insinuate that there 
were no faults or defects in the character which he so much 
admires. Besides the incessant ebullitions of native de- 
pravity (in the confession of which no man was ever more 
earnest than Luther), all real Christians, not excepting even 
the most eminent saints, have their infirmities and their 
faults, which cost them much inward pain and sorrow. 
But the very candid and accurate memoriahst Seckendorf 
defies all the adversaries of Luther to fix any just censure 
on his character, except what may be ranked under two 
heads ; 'namely, a disposition to anger, and an indulgence 
in jesting. Beyond all doubt, t^e Saxon reformer was of a 
choleric temper, and he too often gave way to this constitu- 
tional evil, as he himself bitterly laments. Neither is it to be 
(denied that he too much encouraged his natural propensity 
to facetiousness. The monks of his time were in general 

* Milner here subjoins, in an Appendix, tbe substance of Melancttion'B 
SHkeCch of Lotber's Life, entirely agreeing witb tbe account above given. 
We add from it the following notice. '* As he was neither a little nor a 
wealt nmn, I have o(\en been astonished to observe how little meat or 
drink he seemed to require. I have seen him, when he was in perfect 
health, absolutely neither eat nor drink during four days together ; at 
other times, I have seen him for many days content with the slight 
aIlowanc« of a very little brecui and a herring on each day.** 
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ffoilty of this fault, and often to so great a degree af w«rf 
improperly to mix scurrilities with sacred subjects. More- 
over, the vices and the follies of those whom Luther opposed 
afforded a strong temptation to a spirit of both anger and 
ridicule. Yet, after all that can be said in mitigation, it 
must be owned* that a reformer ought to have considered^ 
not so much wtlat they deserved, as what became the char- 
acter he had to support ; namely,, that of a serious Chris- 
tian, zealous for the honour of his God, displeased with tho 
vices of his clerical brethren, and grieved on account of the 
pitiable ignorance of the people ; yet more desirous of 
curing the prevailing evils than of expoeinff them. 

These unhappy blemishes in Luther doubtless appear 
much more offensive to us than they did in his own thae 
among men of ruder manners, accustomed to a greater 
freedom both of action and of expression in their mutual 
intercourse. They form the darkest shades in his writings^ 
which in all other respects are truly admirable. One can- 
not but feel both some surprise and regret, that this great 
and good man should have failed, in so considerable a de- 
gree, to imitate his favourite author : for a unifonn spirit 
of meekness is the singular excellence which adorns the 
page of Augustine.* 

The defects which we have mentioned were too consid- 
erable to be parsed over in silence ; and, having now dis- 

* In a iralMeqaent part of tbe bistory, Dr. Milner adds the following 
Just and valuable remarks upon tbe same subject. " Tn ages or greater 
reflnemen't indeed, wheiber men are couacious of defeat or of yictory, 
they are more accustomed to abstain flrom gross and indecent language ; 
yet even then, in its place, there is often manifested on the one hand an 
affectation of coolness and indifference, and perhaps an attempt at 
strokes of irony, wbich sufficiently bespeak the wounded spirit of the 
vanquished; and, on the otber, an insolent and contempcuous sort of 
clemency, wbich, as it originates in the pride and palpable superiority 
of the conqueror, proves more Iiurtf\il to (he feelings of an antagonist 
than could any bard words or disgusting allusions. If Martin Luther 
had lived in oar times, and bad not learned, through the influence of 
the precious doctrine wbich he taught, to bridle and regulate better his 
dispooition to resentment, yet would he probably have managed bi» 
replies and rejoinders with a more decorous disguise : but it does not 
thence follow, that be would either have experienced less turbulence of 
passion in his own mind, or have produced less painful sensations in 
the minds of his adversaries ; though these might have been lets 
obvious^ because designedly more concealed. The internal heat and 
fViry of^a combustion, when confined by powerAil obstacles, is not 
Co be estimated by the little blaze and smoke which aflbct the senses.* 
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charged the daty of an impartial historian, we leave it to 
the jadioious reader himself to appreciate their just opera* 
tioD in lessening his esteem and veneration for this extra- 
ordinary personage* In contemplating the other qualities 
and endowments of our reformer, we hav% no hesitation in 
affirming that it is not easy to find a more excellent char- 
acter. T^o man since the apostles' days had penetrated 
into the sacred oracles with such singular felicity. He was 
endowed with a greatness of soul far beyond the Commoa 
lot of men : dangerous gift in a fallen creature ! Yet his 
bold and adventurous spirit never appears in any ond 
instance to have made the smallest encroachment on th& 
mo^t perfect integrity. Humane, generous, and placable^ 
he was rarely diverted from the path of equity ; and, not* 
withstanding the uncommon vehemence of his temper, be 
Was often submissive and condescending. With an exqui* 
tate sensibility and readiness of conception, with a zeal and 
an imagination which never remitted their ardour for a 
single moment, he was most perfectly free from enthusiasm i 
Biid, with a great capacity and unparalleled intrepidity, be 
seems io have been devoid of ambition, and contented to 
live all his days in very moderate circumstances. Only the 
Wise Disposer of all events, for thb glory of his own name^ 
and for the revival of true religion in Europe, coi:dd, by the 
effectual operation of his Holy Spirit, have produced, at the 
season when most wanted, so faithful a champion ; pnd 
possessed of so much vigour of intellect, of so daring a 
spirit, and of^o truly humble and Christian a temper. 

Such was the illustrious Luther, when he was called 
forth by Divine Providence to enter the lists, alone and 
without one assured ally, against the hosts of the pretended 
successor of St. Peter, who, was then domineering over the 
Gbristiao world in all his grandeur and plenitude of i>ower« 

It would be easy here to collect the most striking testi** 
monies to the talents, the learning, the great qualities, and 
the blameless morals of the reformer, even' from those who 
considered him as a detestable heretic, and who intermingle 
with their testimonies the most malicious comments as to 
the motives by which he was actuated.* But it shall so^ 

* MQner (iv. 3^-342) has, in fict, collected sach testimonies fhml 
Ifaimbourg, Varillas, M(Nreri, and Bavle: the three fonoer popish bis* 

Vol* I.— D 
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fice to gbe a few sentences from Erasmus ; who, though 
dot to be numbered with the writers just referred to, cer- 
tainly was never very fond of Luther, and, becoming at 
length involved in controversy with him, often spoke of 
him and his adhsrents with great bitterness. 

In one of his epistles, Erasmus even expresses his belief 
** that God had sent Luther to reform mankind." Melanc- 
thon, in his narrative concerning Luther, assures us from 
his own knowledge, that the Elector of Saxony besought 
Erasmus, in the very kindest manner, to tell him freely, 
whether he judged Luther to be mistaken respecting the 
principal 'controversies in which he was then engaged ; and 
that Erasmus on this occasion spoke out, " That Luther's 
sentiments were tme, but that he wished to see more mild- 
ness in his manner.*' In one of his letters he says, ** The 
cause of Luther is ihvidious, because he at once attacks the 
bellies of the monks and the diadem of the pope" — the 
emoluments of the one and the power of the other. In 
various other letters, cmd particularly in one written to Car- 
dinal Campeggio, in the year )620, Erasmus opens his 
mind freely concerning Luther and his proceedings. He 
acknowledges that he possessed great natural talents ; and 
that he had a genius particularly adapted to the explanation 
of difficult points of literature, and' for rekindling the sparks 
of genuine evangelical doctrine, which were almost extin- 
guished by the trifling subtilties of the schools. He adds^ 
that men of the very best character, of the soundest learn- 
ing, and of the most religious principles, were much pleased 
with Luther's books : and even that, in proportion as any 
person was remarkable for upright morals and evangelical 
purity, he had the less objection to Luther's sentiments. 
" Besides," said he, " the Ufe of the man is extolled, even 
. by those who cannot bear his doctrines. Some, indeed, in 
hatred to his person, condemn what is true, pervert and 
misinterpret what is right, and make him pass for a heretic, 
for saying the same things which they allow to have been 
pious and orthodox in Bernard and Augustine." Erasmus 

tottens, the last an infidel or skeptic— who has, however, very useAilIy 
onploytBd his minute knowledge of the history and biography of the 
time to the exposure of various slanders maliciOHsly propagated arninst 
therefomisrs. 
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declares that he had endeavoured, to the utmost of his 
power, to hinder Luther from being oppressed bj a faction 
of raging zealots. It grieved him that a man of mkch fine 
parts should be rendered desperate by, the mad cries and 
bellowings of the monks. *<We ought,'* continued this 
sagacious writei', " to take notice of the source and spring 
of all this evil. The world is burdened with human inven- 
tions in the business of religion, loaded with the (pinions 
and doctrines of the schools, and oppressed with the tyranny 
of the monks ands begging firiars. . I do not. condemn them 
all, but many of them are so mad, that for the sake of 
interest and rule they hamper the consciences of men on 
purpose. They lay aside Christ and modesty : they preach 
nothing but their own innovations, and oftentimes scandal- 
ous doctrines. They speak of indulgences in such a man- 
ner as is insupportable even to the laity. By these and 
such like methods, the power of the gospel has dwindled to 
nothing ; and it is to be feared, that, matters becoming con- 
tinually worse, the little spark of Christian piety by which 
the stifled spirit of charity might be rekindled will be en- 
tirely quenched. The chief parts of religion are lost in 
ceremonies more than Judaical. Good men lament and 
weep for these things; and even divines who are not 
monks acknowledge the truth of them ; as also some of the 
monks in their private conversations. These things, I be- 
lieve, first put Luther tipon the dangerous work of opposing 
soQie of the most intolerable and shameless abuses. For 
-what can we think otherwise of a person who neither aims 
at worldly honour or riches ? I do not now consider the 
charges which they bring against the man ; I speak only 
of the apparent grounds of their animosity towards him. 
Luther had the boldness to call in question the good of 
indulgMices ; but others had first spoken too much and too 
boldly for them. Luther has dared to speak indecently of 
the power of the pope of Rom'e ; but others had first exalted 
it too indecently. He dared to despise the decrees of 
Thomas Aquinas ; but the Dominicans had extolled them 
almost above the gospel. He dared to disclose some doubts 
in the matter of confession ; but the monks continually 
perplexed the consciences of men upon that head. He 
dared to reject the conclusions of the schools in part ; but 
others ascribed too much to them, and yet disagreed with 
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them al well u he ; sllering thsm oflaii, and introdnciDH 
new notion* in Ibe plac« of thoie tbej abolished. It iras 
inatMr of grief 10 pious mindii to hear Bimott nolbing <!iid 
in (he cchools of Ihb doctrines of the gospel, ant] that in 
the aerrooiu little mention vr&* made of ChriBt, but maeh 
of papal power, anil of the opinions of recent writeM. 
Luther has written a great deal that sstoutb more of impnl^ 
denco than of ineligidn. But the greatest offence he ttah 
pwen ii hia want of re«pect to Thomas Aquinas ; bis le»- 
■enine the profita of indalgences ; his despising the menilp- 
eant ftiars ; hii prefening the goapeJ to the doctrines of th« 
■chools ; bis oppoiing the sopbislriea of dispulBnti : aU 
these are intolerable beresies." 

Aa we trust that the true cbarncter of the Siion refonner, 
in regard to hi* motiiea, abilities, and learning, ia now 
lilllj isflertained, we return to the narrsiiTe of the progroM 
of UM dispute coneeming the sile of induigencM.' 



CHAPTER III. 



TiTiBL, who, Bi baa been already obserred, was iw 
■mrice in the Imfiic of indutgences, alarmed at the publfcs- 
lian of Luther's Thesei, opposed to them one hundred and 
mi Propoaitiona, in which he attempted to refute the argu* 
ments of the Augnslininn monk ; and not content with tbi^ 
bj virtue of hia inquisitorial authority, he also directed 
JjQtber** composition* to be burned. This so much iti" 
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emtsed the minds of Latimer's disciples at Wittemberg, that 
they ventured, by way of retaliation', to bum publicly 
TetzeVs Propositions, with every mark of disapprobation 
and ignominy* Luther was much grieved at this rash 
action ; and nnding himself to be accused of instigating his 
followers to it, he wrote thus to a friend : " I wonder you 
could believe that I was the author of the deed. Think 
you that I am so destitute of common sense as to stigma- 
tize, in such a manner, a person in so high an office ? I 
know better the rules of ecclesiastical subordination, and 
have more regard to my own character, both as a monk and 
as a theologian, than to act so." There were also persons 
who, pretending to be in possession of court intrigues, were 
fond of circulating the report that Luther had published 
his Theses by the secret instigation of the elector. Luther, 
"with great concern, noticed the false surmise in a lefter to 
Spalatinus, regretting that the prince should inciir any 
odium on his account. 

About the same time he published a sermon preached 
against indulgences, which Tetzel answered ; and this pro- 
duced a reply from Luther. Henry duke of Brunswick, 
who was afterward distinguished among the most active 
endmies of Lutheranism, now appeared in the contest ; and 
in a public writing accused Frederic of secretly supporting 
Luther. The well known character of the elector for cau- 
tion and prudence seems, however, to have prevented the 
report from gaining much credit. This prince took ex- 
traordinary care not to involve himself unnecessarily in the 
concerns pi Luther. In all his opposition to Tetzel, our 
intrepid reformer most certainly had no colleague or assist- 
ant ; and he himself declared, that he never had conversed 
with the Elector Frederic in his whole life.. 

Luther never did things by halves. Accordingly, as the 
impious traffic in indulgences had laid firm hold on his 
mind, he could neither quiet his uneasiness nor smother his 
indignation. He still continued to preach and to write on 
the same subject, till the end of the year 1517. In the 
next year he was called, by some business belonging to his 
order, to Heidelberg, a]^ was courteously received there by 
Wolfgang, the brother of the Elector Palatine, who was the 
scholar of CEcolampadius, a name afterward renowned 
among the Swiss lefonners. While he remained at thia 

D2 
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place, he wrote and publicly defended lome prc^MMitiinw 
opposed to the prevailing notions concerning justification, 
faith, and works. His capital object in them was to de- 
monstrate the doctrine of justification before God by faith, 
and not by our works and deservings. A large concourse of 
people attended, and a number of the learnt bore a part in 
the disputation. Among the hearers were Martin Bucer 
and John Brentius, men afterward eminent in the Work of 
reformation. These and other persons, who in process 
of time became celebrated theologians, admired the acutc- 
ness, promptitude, and meekness of Luther ; were struck 
with the truths of the gospel, which were new to their ears, 
and desired further instruction of him in private. This was 
the seedtime of the gospel in the Palatinate, and these were 
the beginnings of the reformation in that electorate. Lu- 
ther's disciples cultivated and taught the same doctrines in ' 
private, and after .a time ventured to teach them publicly in 
the university. 

While the cause of evangelical truth was thus making 

S'adual advances in Germany, two celebrated Romanists, 
ckius of Ingolstadt, and Prierias, a Dominican, ** master 
of the sacred palace'* at Rome, took up their pens against 
the Theses of Luther, who by these means was led into 
firesh Uterary contests. He published elaborate answers on 
all the disputed points, and managed this part of the con* 
troversy with so much moderation and gentleness, that his 
faiimical historian, Maimbourg, has no way left of reviling 
the man ^e dislikes but by saying, " On this occasion he 
acted conticary to his natural disposition." At this time he 
wrote also to his own diocesan, and to his vicar-general. 
To the former (the Bishop of Brandenburg) he declared, 
that he did not detkkminb but discuss, using the liberty 
allowed to scholastic men in all ages. ** I fear not," says 
he, " bulls and menaces ; it is the audaciousness and the 
ignorance of men that induce me to stand forth, though with 
much reluctance : were there not a weighty cause for it, no 
one out of my own little sphere should ever hear of me. 
If the cause I defend be not the work of God, I would have 
nothing to do with it ; let it perish. Let him alone have 
glory to whom alone glory belongs." The spirit of his 
Ticar-general he endeavoured thus to arouse: "When I 
first heard you say, * that true repentance begins with a lore 
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of rf^teoasness and of God,' the words made a deep and 
durable impression on my heart, as if they had come by a 
▼oice directly from heaven." Hence he was filled with 
grief to see the true doctrine of repentande superseded by 
mdulgences. He expressed his great unwillingness to be 
drawn into the contest ; but, being defamed as an enemy 
of the pope, he felt himself constrained to defend his own 
character. He therefore begged iStaupit^ to transmit ** his 
trifling writings" to Pope Leo X., that >hey might speak for 
him at Rome. "Not," says he, "that I would ihvolye 
Tou in my dangers. I desire alone to stand the shock of 
the contest. Let Christ see to it, whether the cause be 
mine or his. To the kind admonitions of my friends, who 
would warn me^^of danger, my answer is, ' The poor man 
has no fears.' I protest, that property, reputation, and 
honours shall all be of no estimation with me, compared 
with the defence of truth. I have only a firail body to lose, 
and that weighed down with constant fatigue. . If, in obedi- 
ence to God, I lose it through violence or fraud, what is the 
loss of a few hours of lifi^ ? Sufficient for me is the lovely 
Redeemer and Advocate, my Lord Jesus Chtist, to whose 
praise I will sing as long as I live." 

His controversial writmffs, published in the year 1518, ia 
explanation and support of the various doctrines he had ad- 
vanced, are full of important matter, and very much lay 
open the real state of^ his mind at that time. And these 
writings also, such was his regard for ecclesiastical disci- 
pline, he thought proper to transmit both to his ^ordinary 
and to his vicar-general. Among many other positions 
maintained in them ar^ the following : " Every true Chris- 
tian may become partaker of the grace of Christ without 
pontifical indulgences. — A Christian may glory that in 
Christ he has all things ; that all the righteousness and 
merits of Christ are his own, by virtue of that spiritual 
union with him which he has by faith : &nd on the other 
hand, that all his sins are no longer his, but that Christ, 
through the same union, bears the burden of them. And 
this is the confidence of Christians, this is the refreshment 
of their consciences, that by faith our sins cease to be ours 
judicially, because they are laid on him, the Lamb of God, 
that taketh away the sin of the world." 

" I was compelled," continues Luther, " in my conscience 
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to expofe the scandaloai sale of indidgen^s. I law foziia 
seduced by them into mischievous errors, others tempted 
into an audacious profaneness. In a word, the proclaiming 
and selling of pardons proceeded to such an unbounded 
licentiousness, that the holy church and its authorities be- 
came subjects of open derision in the public taverns. There 
was no occasion to excite the hatred of mankind against 
priests to a greater degree. The avarice and profligacy of 
the clergy had, for many years past, kindled the indignation 
of the laity. Alas ! the latter have not a particle of re'spect 
or honour for the priesthood, except what arises solely from 
fear of punishment : and, I speak plainly, unless their dis- 
like and their objections be attended to and moderated, not 
by mere power, but by, substantial reasons and reformations, 
all these evils will grow worse.*' 

He even wrote a letter to the pope himself respecting the 
same transactions, in which he expresses himself in so 
dutiful 'and ceremonious a manner, nay, in strains of such 
submissive and prostrate subjection, as sufficiently show 
that at that time he was far from meditating a separation 
from the church of Rome. 

The preceding detail of facts and observations unavoid- 
ably leads the mind to the following conclusions : Luther 
was far advanced in evangelical knowledge, and appears to 
have been an experienced Christian some time before he be- 
came known to the world. Yet was he still strongly wedded 
to the habits of superstition ; and he slowly admitted the con- 
viction of the antichristian character of the hierarchy. He 
dreaded the sin of schism ; and the impetuous nre of his tem- 
per was perpetually checked by the admonitions of conscience, 
and by the fear of offending his Maker. In this singular 
character there was certainly united an assemblage of quali- 
ties rarely found together in the same person : in particular, 
the greatest caution in conduct with a temper remarkably 
ardent and choleric. Too oflen this temper betrayed hiin 
into a blameable asperity of language, yet seldom does it 
seem to have influenced his measures or plans of action. 
The poet's simple but ^sublime description of one of his 
dramatic heroes is eminently true of the Saxon theologian— 
** He feared God, and he feared none beside."* 

* Racine, in bis Athaliab. 
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Whoever keeps in view the natural and religious dispo^ 
sitions of Luther, while he contemplates his critical situation 
iluring the suspense of his contest with the papal authorities, 
cannot fail to conclude that he must have experienced grei^ 
anxiety and even perturbation of mind in that memorable 
season. The precise nature of his feelings will be best un- 
derstood from Ms own account of them, in a preface to the 
edition of his Theses which was published by himself many 
years after the termination of the dispute. ** I permit," 
gays he, " the republication of my propositions against in- 
dulgences for this reason, that the greatness of the success 
may be attributed to Ood, and that I may not be exalted in 
mine own eyes. For by these propositions it will appear 
how weak and contemptible I was, and in how fluctuating 
a state of ^nind when I began this business. I found my- 
■^If involved in it alone, and as it were by surprise. And 
when it became impossible for me to retreat, I made many 
concessions to the pope, not however in many important 

r' its ; but certainly at that time I adored him in earnest, 
fact, how despised and wretched a monk was I then- 
more like a lifeless body than a human being ! -Whereas, 
in regard to the pope, how great was his majesty ! The 
potentates of the earth dreaded his nod. How distressed 
my heart was in that year,* 1517, and the following; how 
submissive my mind was to the hierarchy, not feignedly but 
really ;^ nay, how I was almost driven to despair, through 
the agitations of care, and fear, and doubt, those secure 
spirits little know who at this day insult the majesty of the 
pope with much pride and arrogance ! But I, who then 
alone sustained the danger, was n^t so certain, not so confi- 
dent I was ignorant of many things which now, by the 
grace of God, I understand. I disputed, and I was open to 
conviction. Not finding satisfa6tion in the books of theo- 
logians and canonists, I wished to consult the living mem- 
bers of the church itself* There were indeed some godly 
souls who entirely approved my propositions, but I did not 
consider their authority as of weight with me in spiritual 
concerns. The popes, cardinals, bishops, and i&onks were 

* Even Maimbourg is disposed to admit the sincerity of his profes- 
sions of this kind, observing, " It was so contrary k> his nature to 
play the hypocrite for any considerable time together." In Milner, 
nr. 3H.SM. 
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the object! of my confidence. I waited for Divme instmo- 
tion with such ardent and continued eafferoess, and was so 
overloaded with cares, that I became aJmost stupid or dis- 
tracted : I scarcely knew when I was asleep and when 
awake. At length, after I had become able to answer every 
objection that could be brought against me from the Scrip- 
tures, one difficulty still remained, and only one ; namely, 
that the church ought to be obeyed. By the mce of 
Christ I at last overcame this difficulty also. Most cer- 
tainly rhad formerly a much greater veneration for the 
Roman church thim those have who, at this day, with a 
perverse spirit of opposition, extol popeiy so exceedingly 
against me." 

Let us now listen to a few sentences of Luther's, written 
80 late as the year 1545 — twenty-eight years after the be- 
ginning of the dispute conoeming indulgences. ** Before 
all things, I entreat 3^00, pious reader, for our Lord Jesus 
Christ's sake, to read my writings with cool consideration, 
and even with much pity. I wish you to know, that when 
I began tbe affair of indulgences at the v^ry first, I was* a 
monk, and a most mad papist. So intoxicated was I, and 
drenched in papal dogmas, that I would have been most 
ready at all times to murder, or assist others in murderfn^, 
any person who should have utter^ a S3? liable against the 
duty of obedience to the pope. I was a complete Saul ; and 
there are many such yet. There were, however, and are 
now, others, who appear to me to adhere to the p<^pe on the 
principles of Epicurus ; that is, for the sake of indulging 
their appetites ; when secretly they even deride him, and are 
as cold as ice if called upon to defend the papacy. I was 
never one of these ; I was always a sincere believer ; I was 
always earnest in defending the doctrines I professed ; I 
went seriously to work, as one who had a horrible dread of 
the day of judgment, and who, from his inmost soul, was 
anxious for salvation. You will find, therefore, in my 
•earlier Writings, with how much humility, on many occa- 
sions, I gave up very considerable points to the pope, which 
I now detest as blasphemous and abominable ii) the highest 
degree. This error my slanderers call inconsistency : 
but you, pious reader, will have the kindness to make some 
allowance on account of the times and of my inexperience. 
I stood absolutely alone at first ; and certainly .1 was unin- 
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stroGted, and very unfit to undertake matters of stfchvaflt, 
importance. It was by accident, not willingly or by design, 
that I fell into these violent disputes : I call God to witness I 
I felt assured I should have the pope on my side respecting 
the sale of indulgences ; for he himself, in his public de- 
crees, had condemned the excesses of his agents in that 
business. My next step was to complain to my own ordi- 
nary, and also to the Archbishop of Mentz. I kneyf not at 
that time that half of the money went to this last-mentioned 
prelate, and the other half to the pope ! The remonstrances 
of alow, mean, poor brother in Christ had no weight. Thus 
despised, J published a brief account of the dispute, along 
with a sermon, in the German language, on the subject of 
indulgences ; and very soon after I published also explana- 
tions of my sentiments, in which, for the honour of the pope, 
I contended that indulgences were not entirely to be con- 
demned, but that real works of charity were of far more 
consequence. This was to set the world on fire, and dis- 
turb the whole order of the universe. At once, and against 
me single, the whole popedom arose ! !"* 

A more complete answer to the unwarrantable censures 
of those who accuse Luther of selfish motives in promoting 
the reformation can scarcely be conceived. But, after all, 
the best iftte to be made of the information here given is to 
admire and adore the providence and grace of that God 
** who is wonderful in counsel and excellent in working.'* 

While the literary contest was carrying on between Lu- 
ther and his autagonists, there were at Rome those who 
blamed the pope for not interesting himself in a controversy 
which, by exciting a spirit of resistance, and producing di- 
visions, daily increased in magnitude and- importance, and 
which, in its termination, might prove extremely injurious 
to the authority of the Romish church. With how much 
indifference and contempt Leo X. at l^t beheld the ecclesi- 
astical disputes in Germany, how indolent was the disposi- 
tion of thia pontiff, and how improvident he showed himself 
in defending the papal jurisdiction, appears in the strongest 
light from the absurd and careless answer which he is said 
to have given to Prierias, when that zealous and learned Po- 

* Fref. to vol. i. of Luther's Woiks. 
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minican showed him some of Luther's heretical publicatioiui 
concerning indulgences. "Brother Martin," said he, 
** 18 A MAN OP VERY FINE GENIUS, and thcsc squabblcs are 
the mere effusions of monastic envy.*' f^rierias, however, 
undertook the support of the pontifical authority ; but in 
writing against the reformer he managed the Romish cause 
with 80 much heat and imprudence that the pope himself 
presently directed him to be silent in future. 

In the same year, 1518, a rash author of a similar de- 
scription attacked Luther with all the virulence of an en- 
raged and bigoted Romanist. This was Hogostrat, a Ger- 
man Dominican inquisitor, who represented the growing 
heresy as now become incurable by any of the milder 
methods. Penal and compulsory remedies he said were ab* 
solutely necessary ; and he exhorted the pontiiT, by means 
of the sword and fire, to deliver mankind from the detestable 
innovator. Many of the monks joined in this clamour with 
incessant vociferation among the people. Scarcely a word 
came from their mouth except Heresy ! Blasphemy ! Schism ! 
*' I relate," says Erasmus, " what I saw with my own eyes | 
and I am convinced that no one thing tended more to dis- 
|>08e the people in Luther's favour th^ this imprudent con- 
duct of the clergy. His propositions concerning the indul<* 
gences were soberly stated ; and if thby had but Argued the 
points in dispute in the same cool way, these ruinous conse-* 
quences would never have taken place." 

At length the Roman pontiff was roused from his state o^ 
indolence and security. Not only the ataricious venders of 
indulgences vociferated against Luther, as Demetrius and 
the silversmiths did against St. Paul when their craft was in 
danger,,but from all quarters complaints of the progress of 
heresy were sent to Rome. Even the Emperor Maximilian I« 
represented to the pope how necessary his interference 
was become. The imprudence of Leo X. at this critical 
moment may seem almost the consequence of judicial infat^ 
nation. At once he passed from the extremes of neglect 
and indifference to those of tyrannical violence and blind 
temerity. He ordered Luther to appear at Rome within 
sixty days, to answer for himself before certain judges, of 
whom his antagonist Prierias was one ! Our reformer took 
the wisest method to protect himself against the impending 
storm. He instantly informed his friend Spalatinus, who 
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was then with the elector at the diet of Aagsburg ; and in 
the strongest terms requested, that, through the interposi- 
tion of the prince, his cause might be heard in Germany, 
and not at Rome. Frederic the Wise understood the arts 
and practice of the court of Rome, and was convinced of 
the propriety, and even the necessity, of seconding Luther's 
wishes. Accordingly he ur^ed the competency of a Ger- 
man tribunal in an ecclesiastical controversy of that nature ; 
and it seems to have been entirely owing to the address, the 
penetration, and the firmness of this great prince, that the 
Roman pontiff at last consented that Cardinal Cajetan, who 
was then his legate at Aiigsburg, should take cognizance of 
the matter. If the delinquent showed proper marks of peni- 
tence and submission, he was to be kindly received again 
into the bosom of the church ; but if he refused to appear 
before his appointed judge, the legate was commissioned 
then to denounce pubUcly, against him and his adherents, all 
the thunders and anathemas of papal indignation. 

Leo X., perceiving how great a favourite Luther was with 
the Elector of Saxony, judged it expedient, by all the means 
in his power, to secure the support and concurrence of that 
prince in an affair which he had now begun to consider as 
of the greatest moment. For this purpose, he acquainted 
Frederic, in a polite and affectionate, but very artful epistle, 
with the measureis which he had been compelled to adopts 
through the disobedience of an Augustinian monk. He 
styles Luther a son of iniquity, a prevaricator, who boasts 
of the protection of the elector, but in fact^everences no 
floperior whatever. "I know," says the pope, "he has no 
ground for representing you as one who encourages and 
supports him ; nevertheless, I exhort you in the Lord, and 
as you would preserve the reputation tind dignity of a good 
Catholic prince, to be on your guard, lest the lustre of your 
highly honoured ancestors should be in any degree tarnished 
by this calumny." He then states the conlmission he had 
given to his legate Cajetan, and concludes with a strong ex- 
hortation and injunction to Frederic, to contribute his ut- 
most to secure the person of Luther, and deliver him up to 
the power of the holy see. He declared, however, at the 
same time, that if the accused were found innocent, he 
•hould be dismissed in peace and with favour ; and that. 

Vol. I.— E 
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eTen if he were guilty, clemency should be ezefciMd towards 
him largely upon his repentance. 

It is well worthy of notice, that in this epistle the pope 
suppresses a very material fact, namely, that Luther had 
already, and without trial, been condemned at Rome, as a 
heretic, by the bishop of Ascoli, the auditor of the apostolic 
chamber ! This clearly appears from the pope*» own brief 
to Cajetan ; and the poor persecuted monk, in his writings^ 
after he became acquainted with the fact, makes several per- 
tinent observations upon it. 

Indeed the fact of Luther's condemnation at Rome pre- 
vious to his examination before Cajetan was so important, 
and implied so much violence and animosity in Leo mud his 
advisers, that it may well be doubted whether our reformer, 
intrepid as he was, if he had been informed of it, would 
have ventured tm appear at all at Auffsburg. It was on his 
return from that place that he first learned at Nuremberg 
the nature and extent of the papal commission, namely, that, 
being already pronounced a pertinacious heretic, his person 
was to be secured and kept in safety till further orders for 
his removal to Rome. 

We may observe, that a short time before these events the 
celebrated Melancthon had been received as Greek professor 
at the university of Wittemberg, in the twenty-second year 
of his age. The lectures of this truly learped and good 
man, together with those of Luther, were attended by 
crowds of students ; and the university of Leipzig, a city, 
on account of the principles of its sovereign, George of 
Saxony, wholly under Roman influence, declined m its 
lustre. The consequence was, that Luther became still 
more odious to the hierarchy. Add to this, that his defence 
of his Theses, and a sermon against the abuses of officials in 
excommunications, just published, had exasperated his ad- 
versaries to the highest degree. We learn from his letters 
to Staupitz and Spalatinus what were the feelings and re- 
flections of our hero at this alarming conjuncture. To the 
fofmer he said, ** Doubt not that I mean to be free in search- 
ing and handling' the word of God. These citations and 
menaces move me not." To the latter he writes thus :— 
** From the bottom of my heart I wish not to involve the 
elector in my perils* There is but one thing which I hope 
he may be able to do forme, namely to prevent any violence 
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on mj person. And if he cannot do even that conveniently, 
I would have all the danger to be my own. What I have 
undertaken to defend, I trust I shall defend effectaally. It 
may be found necessary to pay some regard to self-preserva- 
tion, but a regard to truth is paramount to every other con- 
sideration." 

Tho Elector of Saxony conducted himself throughout 
this dlfficuU affair with the most extraordinary discretion. 
He was determined not to permit Luther to be sent to Rome, 
where he would be at the mercy of his enraged adversaries ; 
but for the purpose of carrying this point the more easily, 
and also in the hope that an accommodation might take 
place with the Roman see, he promised the pope's legate 
that be would take effectual care to place the supposed 
heretic before him for examination at Augsburg.. While 
however Frederic sent Luther to Augsburg at his own 
charge, he provided effectually for his safety by giving him 
letters of recommendation to the senate and principal in- 
habitants of the city. These, instantly on his arrival, ex- 
horted him not to appear before the canlinal till he had ob- 
tained a promise of safensondilct from the emperor, who was 
then hunting at some distance from the city. Through the 
influence of the same persons this important request of a 
safe-conduct was granted; and after three days the em- 
peror's council announced to the cardinal that the public 
feith was pledged to Luther, and that he must therefore take 
no violent steps against'him. The cardinal, though much . 
chagrined, answered, ** It is very well ; nevertheless I shall 
do my duty." Luther informs us, that during thesd three 
days he was constantly pressed, by a very troublesome eniis- 
sary of Gajetan, to recant. ** If I would but recant," he 
says, ** all would be right." 

Cardinal Cajetan (whose proper name was Thomas d« 
Vio, of the town of Cajeta) is allowed by Lather himself 
to have been naturally a man of a benevolent temper.. Yet 
the choosing of this cardinal for the purpose of reconciling 
matters must not be produced as an example of discretion 
in Leo X. He was excessively superstitious, and also enter- 
tained the roost lofty ideas of papal authority. He wrote abook 
on the power of the Roman pontiff, which is said to have 
procured for him the archbishopric of Palermo end a cardi- 
nal's hat. In addition to all this, he was a Dominican, and 
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eon/Bdquently the daelardd enemy of Lather and friend of 
T^Azel. Such a person was ill titled to sit as judge or ar- 
bitrator in this nice and perilous controver^. 

At the first interview Luther prostrated himself before the 
cardinal, and was courteously received. But at the same 
time he was required to retract his errors, to avoid them in 
future^ and to abstain from every thing which mieht disturb 
the peace of the church. And these three things were 
stated expressly to be theK)rder of the most holy pope. Lu- 
ther desired that he might be permitted to see the pope's 
BRiBT. But tins request was, for obviotu reasons, peremp- 
torily refused. 

The heaviest charge against the reformer seems to have 
been, that he had transgressed the bull of Clement YL, 
which had defined the nature and extent of indulgences ; 
and it may easily be conceived with how much indignation 
the cardinal would hear Lather's defence, namely, oiat the 
holy Scriptures which he could produce in support of his 
own doctrine had abundantly more weight with him than 
a pontifioal bull, which in fact proved nothing, but merely 
recited the opinion of Thomas Aquinas. Oajetao, in an- 
swer, exalted the authority of the pope above all eooncila, 
above the chureh, and even above the Scriptures themselves. 
To this Luther opposed the appeal of the university of 
Paris, whose reputation had always stood high, as the 
parent of science, and the defender of the purest Chris* 
^ tianity. Cajetan, in a rage, declared that the Parisians 
woald meet with due punishment; and that Gerson,* 
whose writings Luther had quoted, was damnbd, together 
with all his followers. So extravagantly high were the 
ideas of papal power conceived by this cardinal^ that even 
the very moderate contradiction given in France to the 
pontifif appeared in his eyes an unpardonable sin* Little 
did he then imagine how much more openly his magnificent 
lord and master was to be opposed within the short space 
of a few months. 

Frowns and menaces were by no means adapted to 
intimidate the determined mind of the Saxon reformer. , He 
continued to insist on the authority of Scripture. He 

♦ TJie celebrated chancellor of the tmiversity of Paris, who main- 
ttAoM, at the eooncil of Constance, the supeiiority of a general cooncU 
over the j^pe. 
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oimed he might have erred, hut he tlMgqfc/iM tt Mgfigle^ ^^k ^^ 
that his errors should be pointed eut on J^^^^j^Pl^iflFlvflfC ^^ ^ ' ' 
before he was required to retract. ^^^i "" 

When Luther found that not the smallest progress was ' 
made by conversation with the cardinal, and that all the 
tine promises of kind treatment held out to him amounted 
precisely to this, " You miist either recant Or suffer punish- 
ment," he wisely determined to commit his answers to 
writing. AcconHngly he appeared before the cardinal with 
a notary and witnesses ; and repeated his protestations 06 
general obedience to the church, and his perfect readines<i 
to recant any error of which he could be convicted. Cajetan 
replied with so much acrimony, that the accused monk had 
no opportunity of explaining or vindicating his sentiments. 
He absolutely refused to dispute with Luther, either in 
public or private ; he would not even consent that a single 
word of his own answers should be put down in writing. : 
but continued to press for a recantation. Staupitz, who 
was present at the scene, 9nd who hitherto had acted the 
part of a steady friend of Luther, rose up, and entreated 
the legate to permit the accused to return his answers at 
tength in writing ^ and to this request he, with great dif- 
ficulty, at last acceded* 

At the next conference Luther exhibited his written ex- . 
phmation and defence, which the cardinal treated with the 
greatest contempt. He told him he had filled his paper with 
passages of Scripture which were irrelevant, and, in general, 
that his answers were those of a perfect idiot. He con- 
descended however to say he would send them \o Rome. 
Lastly, he ordered Luther to depart, aud to come no more 
into his sight, unless he was disposed to recant. Notwith- 
standing this rough treatment, it was Luther's firm opinion 
that it would have given the cardinal great pleasure to hear 
him recant. " Every thing," he says, " would, I doubt not, 
have been settled in the most peaceable and &ffectionste 
manner, if I would but have written down six letters-^ 
BBvoco, I BEOANT." — In Ui© evening of the very day in 
which this last conference took plaee« Cajetan sent for the 
▼icar-general Staupitz, and desired him to persuade his 
young monk to retract. Staupitz jpromtied to do his 
utmost. ** You must answer his scriptural arguments," 
said Cajetan. Staupitz replied ingenuously^ "That i* 
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above my power. I am his inferior both in capacity and in 
knowledge of the Scriptures." lodeed, throaghout this 
whole conference at Augsburg, Oigetan appears to have 
been conscious how ill qualified he was to enter the lists 
with Luther, as a disputant in theological questions. Indeed 
the doctrines of the ffospel, as far as we can judge, gave 
him little concern. His anxiety was, how he mifht best 
ensure obedience to the pontifical mandates. He inquired 
not whether these mandates were agreeable or repugnant 
to Scripture, it was sufficient for hun to know tnat they 
were the dictates of a pope. 

Some objections were on this occasion made to Luther's 
ideas of justification by faith ; but Cajetan did not scruple 
ts confess, that, if he would but have retracted his oppo* 
sition to the indulgences, all other differences miffht have 
been composed in an amicable manner ; and that his opin* 
ions concerning the efficacy of faith in justification, and in 
the sacrament, admitted of being modified and interpreted 
so as to be inoffensive. It is n^sdless to observe how very 
difierent was Luther's estimate of things. ** If he gave up 
the articl^ of justification by faith," he said, ** he should 
deny Jesus Christ himself." When Staupitz was informed 
of the cardinal's sentiment, he expressed a wish that he 
had avowed it in the presence of the notary and the wit- 
nesses ; ** because then," said he, ** there would have been 
clear proof that, at Home, money was held in greater esti- 
mation than FAITH." 

It was on Friday, the fourteenth of October, t618, that 
Luther made his last appearance before the pope's legate. 
A report was spread, that, notwithstanding the engagement 
of a safe-conduct, he was to be seized and confined in irons. 
He remained however at Augsburg till the succeeding 
Monday : but without hearing any thing from the cardinal. 
On the Monday, by a letter couched in the most respectfiil 
terms, he begged pardon for any irreverent or unbecoming 
language towards the pontiff, which might have escaped 
him in the hei^ and hurry of the debate ; and even prom- 
ised to desist from treating the subject of indulgences any 
more, provided his anttigonists were enjoined to observe a 
similar silence. But to retract his sentiment, or give up 
the truth, he absolutely refused. This extremely injudi^ 
cioos and suppliant measure, in which Luther carried his 
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concessions to the very Kmit of what his conscience would 
permit, is probably to be traced to the counsels of StaupitZi 
who, being, as we shall see, much wrought upon by the 
circumstanees in which be was placed, exhorted' his less 
pliable monk to exhibit to his superiors some plainer mariLS 
of obedience and humility. The firm temper of Luthery 
which had resisted the imperious dictates of a haughty car* 
dinal, instantly relented under the entreaties of a mild and 
afiectionate friend. Probably, however, no part of his own 
conduct, on a review of his proceedings at Augsburg, would 
afford him less satisfaction than writing this letter. He 
received no answer to it : and on the next day he addressed 
another letter to Cajetan, expressed in more spirited lan- 
guage, and nearer to his usual strain. He said, " He con- 
ceived he had done every thing which became an obedient 
son of the church. He had undertaken a long and danger- 
ous journey, though ^e was but weak in body, and had very 
little money to spend. He had laid the book which con- 
tained his opinions at the feet of his holiness the pope ; he 
had appeared before his most reverend father the cardinal, 
and he was now waiting to be instructed how far he was 
right in his opinions, and how far wrong. It could no 
longer serve,any good purpose to spend his time there, and 
be a burden to his friends. Besides, the cardinal had told 
him to some no more into his sight, unless he would recant ; 
and,*' said Luther, ** in my former letter I have distinctly 
pointed out all the recantation I can possibly make*" He 
then signified his- positive determination to leave the place; 
but not before he had formally appealed from the pope's 
legate, nay, from the pope himself, **ill informed, to the 
same most holy Leo X., that he might be better informed." 
In mikipg this appeal, he confessed he acted rather from 
the jud^nent of some person^ of distinction than from his 
own. He should have thought it unnecessary in this case. 
He wished to refer every thing to the determination of the 
church. What could he do more? He was not a 'con- 
tentions adversary, but a tractable scholar. Even the 
Elector Faerie, he knew, would be better pleased with his 
•ppeal than his recantation. He therefore besought the 
cardinal to consider both his departure and his appeal as 
the effect of necessity, and of the authority of his friends. 
They scdd, <* What will you retract 1 Is touk retraction 
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•I 
to be the rule of our faith ? If any thing which you hare 
advanced is to be condemned, let the church decide and do 
you obey.'* This reasoning, in hit mind, was irreststible. 

Luther waited four whole days, reckoning from the day 
of his dismission by the cardinal, and still received nq 
answer. The suspense was extremely afflicting ; and both 
himself and his friends began to suspect that this total 
silence portended violence to 'his person, as the cardinal 
might not improbfibly be waiting for further orders finmi 
Home for a step which, under all the circumstances of the 
case, might be too bold to be taken without them. To 
avoid therefore being seized and imprisoned, in case any 
such design were meditated against him, Luther quitt^ 
Augsburg very early in the morning of the nineteenth of 
October. A friendly senator ordered the gates of the city 
to be opened, and he mounted a horse which Staupitz had 
procured for him. He had neither boots, nor spurs, nor 
sword ; and he was so fatigued with that day's journey, 
that when he alighted from his horse he was not able to 
stand, but fell down among the straw in the stable. Before 
his departure, he had taken care that every thing relative 
to bis appeal should be done in a proper manner, in the 
presence of a notary public. Such was the conclusion of 
the conferences at Augsburg, in which the firmness and 
plain dealing of Luther were no less conspicuous than was 
the unreasonable and imperious behaviour of the cardinal. 

Whatever might be the cause of that silence for several 
days on the part of Cajetan, which our -reformer and hit 
friends beheld with so much just suspicion and jealousy, it 
seems natural, on almost every imaginable view of his mo- 
tives, to conclude that the cardinal must have been much 
mortified at the sudden departure of Luther. He had 
neither punished the heretic nor reduced him to submis- 
sion. The court of .Rome would probably be highly dis- 
pleased when they heard of his escape ; and, in their dis- 
appointment, would be apt to forget the difficult circum- 
stances under which the cardinal acted, and to attribute 
both the present and the consequent mischiefs to his bad 
management. In fact, as soon as the events at Augsburg 
were known at Rome, the pope's legate was blamed ex- 
ceedingly for his severe and ilUberal treatment of Luther, 
at the very moment, it was said, when he ought to have 
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piOBiifled him grent riches, a hishopric, or even a cardinal's 
hat!*' In the bitterness of his heart, Cajetan complained 
to the Elector of Saxony of Luther's insolent and insincere 
behaviour; and even reproached his highnea^ for support- 
ing such a character. He said, that he had conversed for 
many hours privately with Staupitz, and one or two other 
ieamed firiends, respecting this business ; that his object 
had been to preserve the dignity of the apostolic see, with- 
out disgracing Brother Martin ; and -that, when he had 
put matters into such a train as to have reasonable hopes 
of the success of his plan, 1)9 had found himself completely 
deluded. Martin, his several associates, and his vicar-gen«- 
eral had suddenly disappeared. Martin indeed had written 
letters, in which he pretended to beg pardon, but he had 
retracted not one word of the scandalous language he had 
used. Lastly, Cajetan warned the prince to consider how, 
much he was bound, in honour and conscience, either to 
send Luther to Rome or to banish him from his dominions. 
As to himself, he said, he had wa^ed his hands of so pes- 
tilential a business, but his highness might be assured the 
cause would go on at Rome, k was too important to 1)e 
passed over in silence. 

E>very pious reader will lament the effect which these tur- 
bulent and contentious scenes produced upon the mind of 
the venerable Staupitz. Two reasons induce me, indeed, to 
conclude with certainty that he acted towards Luther with 
perfect faithfulneat at Augsburg. First, it is beyond all 
dispute that he affronted Cajetan by leaving that place sud- 
denly and without taking leave ; which he would never have 
done if he had betrayed his friend by dishonourably entering 
into any plans for seizing. his person: and secondly, by 
way of encouraging the persecuted monk in his difficult 
circomstances, he used this language to him : " Remember^ 
my brother, you undertook this busmess in the-iiame of our 
Lord Jesus Christ." Luther himself, three years afterward, 
owned that these precious words " sank deep into his mind." 
But the truth is, this reverend vicar-general was a man of a 
timid temper, and well advanced in years ; also, his views 
of the gospel were far from being bright or distinct ; and 

*F«tberPMU. 
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lastly, the prospect of peace with the hieraichy, at leasit at 
Wittemberg, was extremely gloomy. 

All these circumstances co-operating, it would seem, with 
his private conversations with Cajetan, influenced this good 
man to leave his friend, withdraw all further opposition to 
the popedom, and retire to Salzburg. Our more deter- 
mined and adventurous reformer did not hesitate to tell him, 
that he ** stuck fast between Christ and the pope." Let uu 
hope however that this judgment of Luther was of the 
harsher sort ; and that, in passing it, sufficient allowanees 
were not made for the different tempers and ages of meB, 
and for inveterate habits. 

But perhaps the circumstance which ma^ be thought 
most unfavourable to the reputation of Staupitz is, that, in 
the year 1523; we find him preferred to an abbacy at Salz- 
burg. Luther's affectionate regard and veneration for his 
vicar-general restrained him from sating any thing harsh 
or severe on this occasion, but he Oould not dissemble his 
anxieties respecting the consequences of this preferment. 
We will conclude this chapter with two valuable extracts 
from his letters. The first dated 1522, when Luther had 
heard an unfounded rumour that his friend was actually 
made an abbot. ** The report," he says, " of your being 
made an abbot is so general, that if I had not received your 
own letter in contradiction I must have been compellfxl to 
believe it. It is, I suppose, in the same way that you 
receive untruths concerning me. May the providence of 
God attend you ! But, I confess, my plain undei^tandipg 
does not point out to me how it can be advisable for you 
to accept an abbacy at this time. I would not, however, 
interfere with your judgment. One thing I entreat you by 
the bowels of Christ, — not readily to believe those who ca- 
lumniate me. In r^ gafd to what you inform me, that my 
doctrines are the delight of debauchees, and that many 
scandalous practices have been the consequence of my 
recent publications, I am neither afraid of such censorious 
representations, nor surprised to hear of them. Certainly 
I have laboured and am labouring, that the pure word of 
God may be spread abroad without tumult. But you know 
that I am not master of events. My object has been to 
attack, by means of the wbitten Word, that system of im- 
pieties which has been introduced in opposition to sound 
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dodifne. The abominations, my father, the abominations 
iiiS the pope, with his whole kingdom, must be destroyed. 
And the Lord does this * without hand,' by the Word alone. 
The subject exceeds all human comprehension ; and there- 
fore we need not wonder that great commotions, scandals, 
and even prodigies should arise. Let not these things dis- 
tuib you, my father. I cherish the best hopes. The coun* 
sel and the outstretched arm of God are plain in this 
matter. Remember how my cause from the very first 
gave the highest offence to the world, and' yet it has* con- 
tinually prevailed. Satan feels his wound : hence he rages 
the mote, and endeavours to throw all into confusion.** 

The second letter, dated 1523, is addressed to **the 
reverend Abbot of St. Peter's in Salzburg." — " Reverend 
Either, your silence is unkind. But, though I cease to find 
fevour in your eyes, I ought never to forget you, through 
whose means the light of the. gospel first dawned in my 
heart. I must tell you the truth ; it would have been more 
agreeable to me if you had not been appointed an abbot : 
but, since it is so, let neither of us interfere with our re- 
q»ective ri^^ of private judgment. Your best friends are 
sorry for your leaving us, but still much more sorry that you 
are so near the infamous Cardinal Langius, and that you 
will be compelled to bear in silence all his outrageous be- 
haviour. I shall wonder if yoU are not in danger of 

denying Christ. We still hope the best of you, though 

your long silence disheartens us. If you are become 
another man, (which may Christ forbid !) I speak plainly, 
I shall throw away no more words, but have recourse to 
prayer, that God may be pleased to shojv mercy upon you 
and us all. You observe, reverend father, how doubtfully I 
express myself. The reason is, your long silence leaves us 
ignorant of the disposition of your mind ; wberea»you veiy 
well know our most secret thoughts and wishes. Permit 
me, however, to speak positively on one point : We are con- 
fident that we are not really objects of your contempt, .even 
though you should dislike all our proceedings. I shall not 
cease to pray that you may be as much estranged from the 
popedom as I am at this moment, and indeed as you were 
formerly. May the Lord hear me, and take you -and us to 
himself!" 

These letters throw light on the general character both 
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of the writer and his firiend : they in^eate the evident 
progress in knowledge respectinfl the nature of the papacy 
which had taken place in Luthers mind between the years 
1518 and 1523 : they manifest the strength of divine grace, 
which enabled him to withstand that threatening storm 
which alarmed his more aged ftiend, and drove him into a 
dishonourable shelter ; at the same time they exhibit in a 
▼ery pleasing light the ingenuousness, the candour, and 
the forbearance of the waiter's mind. Staupitz enjoyed his 
abbacy only a very short time. He died in the year 1524. 
How little was it worth his while to have sacrificed, proba- 
bly, his peace of mind, and to have brought his character 
into suspicion, for so short-lived a possession ! 



CHAPTER IV. 



The Controversy continued — Conferences tmih MiltUie'^ 
Disputation of Leipzig, 

Thb condition of Luther after his return to Wittembertf 
was peculiarly afflictive. Before himself he saw the totu 
ruin of his worldly circumstances, the hardships of poverty 
and of exile, and the fear of a violent death from papal 
vengeance. He was not without hope of the protection of 
the elector, partly from the well-known justice and humanity 
of that prince's character, and partly from the good offices 
of his friend Spalatinus. Moreover, as yet the interference 
of Frederic in the ecclesiastical controversy had not only 
been firm and discreet, ()ut also as spirited and friendly as 
could reasonably be expected, in behalf of one who was 
looked on by the hierarchy as a turbulent and abandoned 
heretic Still it hehooved our reformer not to be too confi- 
dent in his expectations of future support. He had abun* 
dant cause to be thankful for the past exertions of his 
prince, which had been found so useful and effective ; but 
trying times were coming on apace. Every day the contest 
grew more and more perilous. Luther himself had a single 
eye to the prosperity of the kingdom of Cfhrist ; but he 
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eoaM not be answerable for the %eal or the perseverance of 
others. He was well acquainted with the human heart, and 
he foresaw that political ahd secular concerns might clash 
with the interests -of the gosj^l. He would not wonder 
if the love of many began to wax cold : even his mu6h 
esteemed firiend Staupitz had already quitted Saxony ; and 
though the elector had hitherto manfully defended him against 
the tyrannical machinations of the court of Rome, it might 
well be doubted whether the chief motives of thi^ magnani- 
mous conduct were a regeird for the honour pf God and the 
religion of Christ. 

It was an excellent part of Luther's character, ^that in the 
most critical and difficult situations he could commit his 
cause to the God whom he served, with firm and entire re- 
Uance on his will ; and at the same time be as active and 
indefatigable .in using al) prudential means as if the events 
depended soleibron human extortions. In his present dahger 
and perplexity he catt his ^es on France, where formerly ' 
some opposition hact been made to the fulness of papal 
domination ; and where he hoped that he "might profess and 
preach divine truth with greater security than in Germany. 
** Not," said he in a letter to Spalatinus, " that I care much 
on my own account; for, in fact, I am concerned that I 
should not be thought worthy to suffer for the truth. But 
it grieves me to see the fair prospiecf of our rising seminary 
thus suddenly clouded, and the studies of the young men at 
Wittemberg, who are wonderfully zealous for the acquisition 
of sacred literature, blasted in the bud." In another letter 
to the same friend, he says,;" Every day I expect from 
Rome the arrival of the ecclesiastical anathemas ; and I Am 
therefore disposing of my affairs in such a manner, that 
when those curses shall arrive, I may be ready, like Abra- 
ham, to depart, not knowing whither. * Yet, in another 
sense, I do know whither I shall go, for God is everywhere. 
However, I leave you this farewell letter. See that you 
have the courage to read the letter of ^. man excommuni- 
cated and accursed !" In a third letter he declared he was 
ready either to go or to stay. ** Some friends," he said, 
« advise me to deliver myself up to the elector, who will 
protect me in some safe place, and at the same time infdrm 
the pope's legate that mf person is under confinement, and 
that I ara ready to give answers to such questions as «ividl 
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be propoted to me. I commit this plan to your pradence. 
I am in the hands of God and of my friends. It vexes me 
to think that it should be so commonly believed that the 
prince, in secret supports me. This report, if any thing 
can, ^ili drive me hence, that I may not involve him in mj 
dangers. To be brief: while I remain here, my liberty, 
both of writing and of speaking, is very much restrained ; 
whereas, if I leave G^ermany, I will open my heart to the 
world, and offer up my life freely in the service of Christ." 

Those who have most considered how great a trial to a 
thoughtful mind a 49tate* of suspense in dangerous and 
critical seasons is, will form the best judgment of Luther's 
situation towards the end of the 3^ ear 1618. The foregoing 
extracts lay open his secret feelings and resolutions, at the 
same time they also exhibit his extraordinary ^th, patience^ 
and resignation. 

In this conjuncture the Elector of Saxony signified his 
earnest wish that Luther would not lea^e Wittemberg. 
This spirited resolution is to be ascribed partly to the inter- 
ference and supplication of the university of that place in 
behdf of their beloved professor, and partly to the imperious 
and threatening language which Cajetan had used. Frede- 
ric, with a calmness and dignity suitable to his character, 
declared that he could not expel Luther from Wittemberg 
without doing much ix\jury to his university ; and further, 
that he should not consider him as a heretic till he had been 
heard and was convicted. Animated with thb favourable 
determination of the prince, the professor of theology re- 
solved to remain on the spot ; and, in a discourse from the 
piflpit, he requested the people, in case his person should at 
length become the victim of papal severity, not to harbour 
the least ill-will against the pope or any human being, what- 
ever, but to commit the cause to God. 

It will be proper to mention here, that, besides the literary 
and controversial employments of Luther at Wittemberg, 
he had for some time discharged the office of a pastor of the 
town, as a substitute of Simon Heinsius, the ordinary minis- 
ter, who then laboured under bodily infirmities : and thus 
this iridustrious reformer supported at once the character of 
a theological teacher and disputant, and also of a popular 
{preacher and parochial clergyman. 1 

Luther, foreseeing the manner in which he should proba- 
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Uy be treated at Rome, and desirous of anticipating the 
papal censures, of which he was in daily expectation, had 
lecourse to the wise expedient of appealing formally to a 
general council. In the instrumeht of his appeal he stiU , 

Erofesses 'obedience to the authority of the apostolic see ; 
at as the pope w^ only a man, and like other men iiable 
to err, and as St. Feter, the most hply of all his predeces- 
sors, had actually erred, he appeaTed to the next general 
councU; which, when legally assembled, was a power 
superior to that of the pope, and could afford redress to 
the oppressed. 

It soon appeared that Luther was not mistaken in^ hit 
conjectures respecting the intentions of the Romish court. 
His appeal to a future council is dated November 28, 1518. 
But Leo X., without mentioning the name of Luther, had 
on the 9th of the same month' issued a bull, in which he 
confirmed the doctrine of indulgences in the most absolute 
manner. By this step, no less improvident than impious, 
he put it out of 'the power of the friends of the papacy to 
▼indicate or even to extenuate its 4:onduct. The grossest 
▼enality and contempt of true piety and salutary discipline 
bad prevaUed in Germany through, the sale of indulgences. 
To ipaintain the rectitude of the practice without the least 
correction of excesses, at a time when the memory of the 
transactions was recent, prevented every attempt that might 
be made to reconcile Luther to the hierarchy. The provi- 
dence of God was admirable in thus barring up his return 
to the church of Rome, while he was; as yet far frpm being 
convinced of the totally, antichristian state of the popedom.* 
While these events were passing in Germany, similar 
scenes were exhibited in Switzerland. Samson, a Francis- 
can of Milan, by the mercenary prostitution of indul^nces^ 
roused the zeal of Ulric Zwingle, henceforth distinguished 
as the Swiss reformer, as Tetzel had done that of Martin 
Luther. The infatuation of the hierarchy was incurably : 
but evangelical light and liberty were fkst advancing to the 
relief of both Germany and Switzerland. 

During the whole progress of the reformation, the pious - 
reader has reason to admire the providential circumstances 
which, both in succession and in concurrence, favoured the 

* Lmber's first appeal, mentioned p. 55, i^as dated Oct. \% 1518. 
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happy delWerance of the nations from papal captivity. We 
have just seen how the late haughty conduct of CajeCan 
tended to hx the mind of Frederic more steadily in the 
interests of (he reformer; and this was a consequence 
which proved extremely influential upon the subsequent 
events. Immediately this wisb prince solicited the emperor 
to exert all his authority at Rome, that the present ecclesias- 
tical controversy might be settled in Germany by impartial 
judges. What woiUd hdve been the ultimate effect of this 
prudent step we are unable to say. Maximilian died in the 
beginning of the year 1519 ; and during the interregnum 
the Elector of Saxony, as vicar of the empire, possessed 
sufficient* power to protect and cherish Lutheranism in its 
infancy. " The violent tempest,'* says Luther, " subsided 
by little and little ; and the pontifical thunders of exconunu- 
nication were gradually more and more despised." The 
Tesolutions of Frederic were not a little confirmed by a letter 
which he received, in the spring of 1519, from the Isamed 
Erasmus. Brevity does not permit us to present ^e reader 
with this elegant composition, in which the writer manages 
his subject with wonderful address, dexterity, and politeness. 
By the following answer, however, a judginent may be 
formed, both of ihe matter contained in it, and of the effect 
it pioduced on the mind of the prince. ** The elector, Duke 
of Saxony, to Erasmus. * It gives us the greatest satisfac- 
tion to be informed by you, that Lutheranism is not dis- 
proved by the learned, and that the writings of Doctot 
Martin arei read with the greatest avidity. He is a person 
almost unanimously admired, at home and abroad, both for 
the integrity of his hfe And for his solid erudition. That 
he has remained hitherto in Saxony under our protection 
is, indeed, owing rather to the just cause he defends, than 
to the man himself. Nothing can be more contrary to our 
principles than to suffer a man who has deserved reward to 
be' oppressed and pu;iished :, nor, with the help of Almighty 
God, will we ever allow an innocent person to become a 
Victim to the selfish malice of the wicked." 

The court of Rome, finding it impossible to stop the 

Eroceedings of Luther by mere authority and threatening, 
ad now recourse to' the art of negotiation. The haughty 
pontiff had become sensible of his imprudence in having 
intrusted the management of the controversy to such a 
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commisnoner as Gajietan ; but we shall soon see that still 
he had learned no lessons of trae wisdom and moderation 
from what happened at Augsburg. IJjp condescended, 
indeed, to employ a person of a different stamp ; one who, 
by his insinuating manners and gentle treatment of the 
reformer, raised considerable expectations of at least a tern* 
porary peace ; but, happily fdfr the reformation, this ji\dicious 
and temperate policy was presently succeeded by measures 
most unaccou'ntably imprudent and disgusting. This new 
legate was Charles Miltitz, a Saxon kftight, who, as a lay 
character, might be supposed les^ under the dominion of 
party and prejudice than his predecessor. He Was com- 
missioned to present to the Klector Frederic the consecrated 
golden rose, which was considered as a peculiar mark of the 
pope's* favour and esteem ; and, if possible, to put an end to 
all the ecclesiastical disputes which had produced the rup- 
ture between Luther and the Roman see. Frederic had 
formeriy solicited the favour of the rose with much earnest*; 
ness ; l^t on this occasicm he is ^aid to have received it 
with a cool and almost contemptuous politeness; aiid in 
nowise could he be induced to change his measures respdbt- 
inff the professor of Wittemberg. 

Miltitz appears to have come into Saxony furnished with 
what he supposed a competent number of attendbi^ to 
seize the heretic, and carry him ^ prisoner to Rome ;* but 
perceiving this to be impracticable, Imd being foiled in his 
attempts to .influeiM;e the mind of the elector, he changed 
his plan. He repaired to Leipzig, and there finding Tetzel, 
be twice rebuked him with the greatest se^rerity, before his 
own provincial) for his iniquitous practiced in the business 
of indulgences. With Luther himself he had several con- 
ferences, which proved fruitless as to the essential points ; 
and the only effect of these negotiations, in the former part 
of 1519, seems to have been that the Electors of Saxony and 
Treves agreed, that the complete examination of the matters 
in dispute should be deferred till the meeting of the first 
German diet of the new emperor, Charles V. ; and that, in 
the mean time, Luther should write a submissive letter to 
the pope. To this our reformer readily conseiA^, for he 
was t^ no means disposed to break with the pontiff. The 

* MilDer, iv. 433. 
F3 
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iMmed translator of Motheim seems out of hufflour with 
him for hairing made ** weak submissions** on this occasion ; 
and yet he owns that, ** properly speaking, there was no 
retraction of his former tenets, nor the smallest degree of 
respect shown to the infamous traffic of indulgences.** If 
so, his submissive conduct, taken with all the circumstance! 
which accompanied it, is to be considered as indicating 
sTRB^iOTH of mind, UQt weakness, and a spirit of discrimi- 
nation, rather than of blind acquiescence. We ought not to 
judge of this' great man by the feelings and habits of 
f^rotestants of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. His 
inimical historian ^Maimbourg says, ** His letter to the pope 
was rather civil than humble, but it contained nothing to 
the purpose.'* 

Of Lut^r*s personal conferences with Miltitz, he himself 

S'ves ihe following account. " Charles Miltitz saw me at 
Itenburg, and complained that I had united the whole 
world to myself, and drawn it. aside from the pope; that he 
had discovered this at the inns as he travelled. * Martin,* said 
he, * I took you for some solitary old theologian ; whereas 
I find you a person in all the vigour of life. Then you are 
so much favoured with the popular opinion, that I could not 
eiEpect, with the aid of twenty-five thousand soldiers, to 
force you with me to Rome.* After this flattery, he en- 
treated me to consult for pacific measures, and promised that 
he would en4eavour that the pope should do the same. 
We supped together, and I was treated with the greatest 
courtesy. I conducted myself in such a manner as if I had 
not seen through these Italian arts. I could only promise 
that I would do all which I could consistently with truth 
and a good conscience; that I idso loved peace, and was 
driven mto these broils by mere necessity. This Charles 
Miltitz was esteemed a frivolous character, and Ms advice 
was fritolous ; nevertheless, it is my judgment, that if the 
friends of the papacy and the pope himself had treated me 
in this manner at first, matters would never have come to 
<^ gr^at a ruptura" 

On this occasion Luther renewed his proposal of silence 
on both sides in the affair of indulgences. In this he may 
be thought to have acted inconsistently with his former 
declarations, and to have conceded too much to the hie- 
rarchy : but the answer is, he had already manfully resisted 
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the Rinnan see in that abotninable tra£Sc ; and he began W 
hesiti^ how far it was his proper business .to proceed 
in a matter of that sort. In a word, his conscience was 
at present puzzled respecting the extent of the obedience 
which he owed to the rulers whose authority he then allowed. 
Harassed with doubts, and perfectly aware of the danger that 
threatened him, he would have given the world for a. sound 
and discreet counsellor : of the dangtr he sought bo partner : 
but, alas ! his best and wisest friends, when pressed closely 
conceriiing the most critical and perilous part of the contest, 
absolutely stood aloof. ^ Leo, however, disdained to open 
the door of reconciliation. And in this again w6 must ac- 
knowledge the overruling providence of God, which made 
the pride and folly of the sovereign pontiff the means of 
introducing an e^ectual refornlatron. The ihquisitive spirit 
of the humble professor of Wittemberg was thus enabled, 
by degrees and a constant study of the Scriptures, to acquire 
a practical conviction that the tyranny of the papal hierarchy 
was no longer to be endured. 

While the pope's nuncio was negotiating a reconciliation 
in Grermany, Tetzel, the wretched . subaltern whose scan* 
dalous conduct had so much disgraced his employers, met 
with the reward which frequently awaits the ministera of 
iniquity. He found himself deserted by allOthe world. It 
became necessary for those whom he had served to discard 
him, and he had no resources in his own conscience. Under 
the rough treatment of Miltitz, ^ this daring and boisterous 
instrument of papal avarice and extortion actually fell sick, 
wasted away, a^ at last died of a broken heart. A dreadful 
lesson ! A little before his death, Luther, hearing of hia 
anguish of mind, and sympathizing with him in his distress, 
wrote to him in the most kind and consolatoiy strains, and 
begged him not to be distressed with the ^ecoUeetlon of any 
thing that had passed between them : but, as far as appears, 
the unhappy man, after having administered a false peace 
to thousands, left the world destitute of comfort in his own 
soul. 

About the middle of the year 1519, Erasmus wrote fifom 

* After he had coDferred with Miltitz, he wrote to his fHend Spala- 
tinos ; and he also particularly entreated the elector, that, fbr the sdce 
of Almighty God, he would use so much clemeucy towtirds him M 
freely to sty what lie wisbed him to do in the preset circamstaaoeii. 
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LoaTain an epistle to Luther, which proves with what cma- 
tion and temper that great man had beheld the progress of 
the contest. He takes care not to appear a partisan bf the 
reformer: he speaks of him with a studied ambiguity'; 
commends him so fer as he could consistently with his de^ 
termined purpose not to expose himself to trouble or rebuke ; 
and recommends to him moderation and mildness in his 
proceedings. In this last point he certainly deserved the 
thanks of LOther. Let us remember, however, that timid 
and wtful politicians were never employed, to any good 
purpose, in the service of Jesus Christ. 

Bat it was not only the wary Erasmus and the timid 
Staupitz who shrank from the dangerous contest with the 
hierarchy in which Luther was involved ; even Spalatinus 
himself was not a little intimidated by th^ daring measures 
of his adventurous friend. Several of the elector^s court 
also were alarmed in a similar way. And thus the Saxon 
reformer, whose rfghteous cause was eminently that of 
mankind in general, and who himself needed encouragement 
in his perils and anxieties, was called upon to rouse and ani- 
mate the drooping minds of his best supporters, who began 
to waver, and complain that matters were carried too far. 
This departure from a steady and consistent conduct in his 
more enlightened adherents wcis, no doubt, atrial peculiarly 
severe and vexatious to Luther. Conscious of integrity and 
disinterestedness, and overcome* with chagrin and disap- 
pointment, a man is, in ^uch a cas^^ tempted to abandon 
altogether a dangerous ^enflict, where his solitary efforts 
against a host of adversaries wiJl inevitably prove abortive. 
Where, however, the cause is that of true religion, and 
where the gospel of Christ has laid strong hold, both on the 
understanding and the affections, he wiU not yield to the 
temptation, ^e then look for the operation of other mo- 
tives besides those of mere human nature. As we then serve 
a Master who must be olxeyed, so we have promises of help, 
dir^tions for resignation, and grounds of comfort under 
apparent success, such as belong to no worldly enterprises 
whatever. The following extract of a letter to Spalatinus 
will illustrate these observations. 

•** Luther to Spalatinus. Do. not give way to fear too 
mUQh, nay dear Spalatinus ; neither tease your mind, by fill- 
ing it with human imaginations. You know I must have 
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perished long ago in' my various straggles With the sap- 
porters of papal abominations, unless Christ had taken care 
of me and my concerns. Was there a single person who 
did not expect that my ruin would have taken place before 
this time 1 I assure you I suppress many things, which if 
I were elsewhere I should freely publish, concerning the 
enormities of Rome. But you must never hope that I shall 
b^ free from persecution and danger, unless I were entirely 
\to give up the cause of sound divinity. My firiends, if they 
please, may suppose me beside myself ; nevertheless, I say, 
if this contest be really of God^ it wiU not be ended till 
TRUTH effectually save itseff by its own right hand ; not by 
mine, nor by yours. From the very first I have "been ex- 
pecting matters to come to the situation in .which they are 
at this moment. Howeyer, I always told you that I would 
quit the <;ountry if my residence in Saxony was attended 
with any danger to the prince." 

The immediate circumstance which seems ,to have given 
the. alarm at this time to the friends of Luther, was his bold 
declaration in his answers to tl^e positions of Eckius re- 
specting the foundation of the pope's authority. To call 
in question the origin of the power of the pope was to 
tread on perilous ground indeed. The nations as yet secretly 
revered his majesty, and dreaded his vengeance ; though, ia 
regard to ecclesiastical abuses in general, th^y had begun to 
open their eyes, and were rapidly receiving fresh light. 

The name of Eckius of Ingoldstadt ^is already been 
mentioned among the adversaries of Luther. ' This able and 
learned doctor had formerly been the friend of our reformer; 
but a thirst of famie and a prospect of worldly advantages 
seduced him from the cause of troth. The facts we have 
to produce incjicate but too plainly the motives of Eckius. 
After his hterary defeat in the affair of indulgences^ he ci]> 
culated thirteen propositions, all of tttiem levelled against 
the heresies of Lutheranism. One of these propositions 
affirmed the grand article of a papist's faith, namely, << Thiiat 
the pontiffs are vicars of Christ, and the successors of St. 
Peter.'' Luther had the sc^acity instantly to see throu^ 
his design, and expressed himself to the following effect : 
** I never so much as touched upon this subject in any of 
my discourses. Eckius now brings it forward to serve sev« 
obI purposes. He thinks he shall hereby cast an odium 
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upon me, and at the fame time flatter the court of Rome^ 
to hif own profit, and to the rain of hie brother Martin 
Luther." 

The fsLCt now before ue naturally brin^ us to the famous 
disputation which was carried on pablicly at Leipzig, for 
many days together, in the course of this year. Eckius, 
relying on the^ brilliancy of his own talente and the popu- 
larity of his cause, earnestly sought for a public exhibition 
of theological skill ; and with this view challenged Carol- 
etadt, the collea^e and adherent of Luther, and even Luther 
himself, to try their strength with him in a contest on the 
points in di8][>ute. Carolstadt was a doctor of divinity, and 
archdeacon of Wittemberg, and is esteemed one of the first 
open defenders of Luther. The challenge ^islb accepted ; 
and George duke of Saxony, uncl^ of the elector, offered 
the coMbaiants his city of Leipzig as the scene of debate, 
with an engagement for their security, and a promise of 
every convenience. , He anticipated great glory to the papal 
cause firom the well-known abilities and attainments of 
Eckius. Lutherobtained leave to be present at the contest 
as a spectator, but was expressly denied the grant of a Me- 
conduct if be attempted to appear in the character of a die- . 
putant. The assembly was splendid, the expectations of 
mankind were strongly excited ; and it was vainly imagined 
that some decision would be made concerning the objects of 
oontention. - * • . 

The first subject of debate between Eckius and Carol- 
stadt respected the limits of nature and grace. The latter 
disputant defended the whole doctrine of Augustine con- 
cerning grace, which, Luther observes, Eckius did not op- 
pose by argument, or with any, real difference of sentiment, 
but only in mere words and in appearance. He granted 
that FRBB»wiLL without grace could effect nothing but sin. 
** It avails then," observes Luther, " not to good, but evil. 
"Wliere then is its liberty 1 Moreover, every illiterate per- 
son who hears the expression frbb-Will, naturally supposes 
that it implies man to be equally capable of good and evil ; 
whence he will presume on his own strength, and think that 
he can convert himself to God. Eckius knows very well 
the impiety of this notion, yet he supports and spreads it. 
I too admit that man's will is free in a certain sense ; not 
because it is now in the same state as it was in paradise, but 
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because it was made free originally, and may, through God'0 
grace, become so again." 

Such were the sentiments of Luther on this difficult sub- 
ject ; and, if due -alto wance be made 'for the impropriety of 
the term free-will, his ideas appear sufficiently in harmony 
with what the most evangelical persons in all ages have 
maintained. Tbe whole controversy was carped on with 
much claihour and confusion ; the Roman party prevailed 
in popularity at Leipzig ; Eckius delivered what he had to 
say with, prodigidus animation, and is allowed to have far 
exceeded Carolstadt in energetia exertions of voice and a6« 
tion. Luther protests in the most solemn manner, that, aa 
lon^ as an appeal to books and written documents was ad- 
mitted, his friend Carolstadt defended .himself with a rich 
variety of apt. and excellent quotations, " But," says he, 
** Eckius made^ proposal thstt all books should be laid aside, 
and the dispute go on without them ; the multitude gave i 
shout of approbation ; and then I freely own that Eckius, 
who had the better memory and a greater flow of words, 
supported his side of the question in a more plausible man- 
ner than his opponent." 

This disputation continued for six days, from June 29 to 
July 4 ; during which ^ime the superior eloquence and acute- 
ness of ^ckius seem to have affi)rded a temporary triumph 
to the entmies of the reformation* Flushed with success, 
and thirsting for glpry, this^ champion of the papal system 
came to Luther at his lodgings, and with an air of confi- 
dence said, **I understand you will hot dispute with me in 
public." — "How can I dispute with you," said Luther, 
*• when the Duke George refuses me my Request of a safe- 
conduct 1" Eckius replied, " If I am not to combat you I 
will spend no more time on Carolstadt.^ It was on your 
account that I came hither. Suppose I could obtain the 
public faith for your safety, would you then meet me a^d 
try your strength ?" Luther consented ; and very soon after 
he had the d^e's leave to take Carolstadt!s place in the 
public debate. 

The second theological conflict was carried on for ten 
days, with uncommon ardour and without intermission.^ 
Among the articles of controversy were the doctrines of 
purgatory and indulgences, the nature of repentance and 
remission of sins, and particularly the foundation of the 
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supremacy of the Roman pontiffs. It was in this last artiel« 
of the controversy that Eckius placed his chief strengtli and 
expectation of^ victory. The question concerning the su- 
periority of the Roman see was well contrived to promote 
the ambitious designs of Eckius^ih every way. Luther, it 
was foreseen, must either shun the math point in debate by 
disgraceful evasions ; or, by a direct avowal of his doctrines, 
expose himself tp the charge of open heresy. He must 
eithbr yield the palm of eloquence and of theological skill 
to his crafty adversary, or he would inevitably furnish such 
decisive proofs of rebellion against the hierarchy as would 
ensure his own condemnation at the court of Rome. Thus 
the troublesome innovator was supposed to be entangled in 
ah inextricable dilemma ; while the prudent defender of the 
established reliffion, looking forward to nothing bi^t conquest 
imd glory, anticipated the praises and honours of the Roman 
pontiff. Luther, whom we have observed to have been fully 
sensible in how nice and critical a situation he was pfaced, 
was much hurt by the ungenerous conduct of Eckius, and 
severely reproached him for it afterward. 

To the talents and the artiifices of the popish advocate, the 
Saxon reformer, besides his superior abilities and more inti- 
mate knowledge of the Scriptures, opposed a good ceh- 
science, a $rm determination to hazard every thing in the 
cause of TBtJTH, and a confident expectation of tll^e blessing 
<of the Almighty. In particular, against Eokius's doctrine 
of the divine right of the popes, he advanced the following 
proposition : — " All the proofs which can be produced to 
show that the church of Rome is superior to other churches 
are taken out of insipid decretals of the popes themselves, 
made vnthin the last four hundred yeats; and agtdnst 
this notion of supremacy there are passages of the holy 
Scripthres, approved histories for eleven hundred years, and 
the determinations of the Council of Nice.*' Eckius was so 
much struck with the reasonings of Luther, in support of 
this proposition, and especially with the neat'and well di- 
gested order in Which his materials were arranged, that he 
was compelle<l to acknowledge, before a splendUd audience, 
the ♦* qualifications and attainments of his reverend oppo- 
nent'l He even besought their illustrious and magnificent 
mightinesses to pardon himself, who was so much occupied 
^ith other concerns, if he should not be able to produce such 
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« mas0 of accurate testimonies as the leamed doctor hod laid 
before them. He came to Leipzig, he said, not to write 
bodLs, but to dispute. 

We must here observe that, though Luther judged it im- 
pious to maintain the divine kioht of the pope in that strict 
sense which makes him the successor of St. Peter and 
vicar of Christ, his extreme reverence for the Scriptures, and 
his tenderness of conscience, disposed him, as yet, to allow 
the superiority of the Roman see, but on different grounds. 
It could not be denied that the pontiffs had possessed a de- 
cided pre-eminence from age to age ; and therefore he con- 
ceived it was his duty not to resist " the powers that be.** 
This scriptural argument for a long time appeared to his 
mind in itself unanswerable : and he still further support^ 
it by subordinate reasons into which it is unnecessary to 
enter. Accordingly he declares in one of his letters to Spa- 
iatinus at thispenod : — " To separate myself from the apos- 
tolical see of Kome is a thing that has never yet entered my 
mind." His next letter, however, to the same friend inti- 
mates a further insight into the essence of popery. *< That 
I may be the better qualified,'' he says, *< for the ensuing de- 
bate at Leipzig, I am turning over the decretals of the popes ; 
and I would whisper into your ear that I begin to entertain 
doubts whether the Roman pontiff be not the very Anti- 
dmst of the Scriptures, or his messenger ; so wretchedly 
corrupted by him, in the decretals, are the pure doctrines of 
Christ.'^ As Ions as this new sentiment remained crude 
and unsettled in the min'd of Luther, it certainly behooved 
him not to act upon it ; but it is not difficult to understand 
how the divulging of so important a secret to Spalatinus 
must have startled the Elector Frederic and his court, who, 
we have seen, were sufficiently alarmed with the liberties 
which had already been taken with the pontifical authority. 

Luther*s own description of his feelings respecting the 
matters in dispute between Eckius and himself ought not to 
be omitted here. ** My own case," says he, ** is a notable 
example of the difficulty with whicH a man emerges from 
erroneous notions of long standing. How true is the pro- 
verb, Custom is a second nature ! How true is that saying 
of Augustine, Habit, if not resisted, becomes necessity ! I, 
who both publicly and privately had taught divinity with the 
greatest diligence for seven years, insomuch that I — *-• — ' 

Vol. I.~G 
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k) my memory almost every word of my lectnres, was fa 
fact at that time only just initiated into the knowledge and 
fiiith of Christ : I had only just learned that a man must be 
justified and saved, not by works, but by the faith of Christ; 
and, in regard to the pontifical authority, though I publicly 
maintained that the pope was not the head of the church by 
a DiTiNB BIGHT, yet I stumbled at the very next step, namely, 
that the whole papal system was a Satanic invention. This I 
did not see, but contended obstinately for the pope's right, 
FOUNDED ON HUMAN RBAS0N8 ; SO thoroughly deluded Was I 
by the example of others, by the title of holt grurch, and 
by my own habits. Hence I have learned to have more can- 
dour for bigoted papists, especially if they are not much ac- 
quainted with sacred, or perhaps even with proline history." 

Various other points were debated in the disputation at 
Leipzig, but it is unnecessary to enter into the detail of 
them. Luther at this time acknowledged Ihe existence of 
purgatory* On the subject of indulgencest Eckius happened 
to i^m that a sort of middle opinion ought to be held : ** on 
the one hand they ought not to be condemned, and on the 
other they should not he entirely rblied on." Of this con- 
cession the acuteness of Luther did not fail to avail itself. 
*' Never," says he, ** did papal indulgences receive a more 
\7retched and unfortunate support. If the same doctrine 
had been held at the time of vending tbem, the name of Lu- 
ther would probably never have been heard of. Had the 
people been informed that the diplomas of indulgence were 
not to be relied on, those who sold them might have died 
of hunger." 

The victory in this theological contest was, as might have 
been expected, claimed on both sides. We may, however, 
mark a few undeniable facts bearing upon the question. 
The Duke George, after the disputation, treated Luther 
with unwonted respect and complaisance. Hoffman, the 
rector of the university, who was appointed judge between 
the parties, refused, notwithstanding his attachment- to the 
papal side, to give any decision, but referred the question to 
the universities of Erfiirt and Paris :* and these two learned 
bodies adopted the same policy. Finally, the bitterness and 

* Very Aill and accnnile reports of all that passed in the discussiai 
wen taken down, and art stiu in ezisteacr 
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•naaty of Eekios agidnst hit opponent are known to havs 
been, from this period, increased beyond all bounds : which 
certainly savours more o^ sense of humiliation and defeat 
than of conscious superiority and victory. 

But notwithstanding the increased reputation with which 
the German .theologian departed from toe scene of contro- 
versy, it was easy to foresee that the court of Rome would 
now be more incensed against him than ever. He had in- 
deed almost agreed with his adversary on some of the dis- 
puted points ; he had even defended the authority of the 
Koman see, by placing it on the best foundation in his 
power ; in short, he had exhibited a spirit of fidelity, mod- 
eration, and obedience : but all this could not expiate the un- 
pardonable offence of searching the sacred oracles for him- 
self of confuting the papal pretensions to divine appoint- 
ment and infallibility, and of resisting and exposing the 
flagitious practices of the agents and instruments of ecclesi- 
astical rapine and tyranny. 

Moreover popery was not a religion which betrayed only 
occasional defects and errors : it had long been a ststem 
of corruption ; all the parts of which were thoroughly con- 
nected with each other, and conspired together to deceive, 
defraud, and domineer over mankind* The members of the 
system sympathized with thei^ head in a remarkable man- 
ner: they saw their very existence in its safety; and 
flew to its defence on the slightest appearances of d^anger. 
In return, the sovereign hetS of this vast body superin- 
tended the respective interests of all the members with ex- 
quisite care, and even with paternal solicitude. If, in some 
instances, the conduct of the Roman pontiffs docs not ex- 
actly accord with this representation, the deviation will be 
found to have arisen, never from a relaxation or a change 
of principle, but from pride, contempt, indolence, and a 
sense of security. This was the case, as we have seen, 
with Leo X. in the venr early stages of Lutheranism. 

Striking examples of this reciprocal sort of sensibility and 
mutual protection were furnished, in the latter part of this 
year, 1519, by the two universities of Louvain and Cologne, 
and by the Cardinal de Tortosa. There can be no doubt 
that this dignified ecclesiastic, who himself succeeded Leo 
X. in the pontificate, acted, in all he did, by the direction 
of the court of Rome. He addressed the principal acade* 
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mies of LoaTEin, exciting them to gire a publio testimony 
of their disapprobation of the miscluevoas heresies of Lnther r 
and accordingly a public decree of the rulers of the uniTer? 
sity was issued in which they condemn many of Luther's 
propositions and doctrines, and pronounce them false, scan- 
dalous, and heretical. They sent one of Luther^s books to 
the divines of Cologne, and requested them to censure its 
heretical contents in a public manner. These presently 
pronounced it full of errors and heresies ; directed it to be 
suppressed ; and declared that it ought to be burned, and 
the author of it obliged to make a public recantation. By 
management of this sort, the friends of the papacy, very 
soon after their defeat at Leipzig, obtained the sanction 
of two universities in favour of the reigning corruptions ; 
while those learned seminaries, on their part, failed not to 
secure to themselves the approbatioq, and applause of the 
Roman see. 

Luther's heart, however, was not in these noisy and con- 
tentious scenes. The instruction of youth in divinity, and 
the preaching of the gospel of Christ, he considered as his 
proper business. He used to lament the peculiar infelicity 
of the age, by which he was obliged to waste in controversy 
so many hdurs that might have been far better employed in 
guiding souls into the way of salvation. That some good 
might result from the contentions at Leipzig, and that man- 
kind might be less bewildered in the mazes of subtle dis- 
putation, this diligent servant of God determined to review 
carefully all his own positions, which had been the subject 
of debate with Eckius, and to publish them with concise 
explanations, and with arguments in their support, con- 
sisting of appeals to Scripture and ecclesiastical rastory. 

''Search the Scriptures" \m the precept which of all 
others seems to have most deeply impressed the anxious, 
inquisitive mind of Luther. And further, in his inquiries 
he never forgot that he himself was personally interested in 
the great truths of revealed religion. He studied the Bible, 
not through curiosity or the love of fietme, but from a sense 
of the importance of its contents, and of his own dancferous 
situation. How little have those understood the real char- 
acter of this reformer, who have looked on him as a turbu- 
lent, ambitious innovator, impelled by selfish and worldly 
motives ! Nothing can be more afiecting than the follow- 
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iflf aocotmt which he hinuieif gives of his own internal 
tzoables. ** However blameless a life I might lead as a 
monk, I experienced a most unquiet conscience : I per- 
ceived myself a sinner before God ; I saw that I could do 
nothing to appease him ; and I hated the idea of a just 
God that punishes sinners. I was well versed in all St. 
Paul's writings ; and, in particular, I had a most wonderful 
desire to understand the epistle to the Romans. But I was 
puzzled with the expression, * thsbein is the righteousness 
of God revealed.' My heart rose almost with a sort of 
silent blasphemy against God : at least in secret I said» 
with great murmurmg and'indignation. Was it not enough 
that wretched man, already eternally ruined by the curse 
of original dep^vity, should be oppressed with every spe- 
cies of misery through the condemning power of the com- 
mandment, but that even Uirough the gospel God should 
threaten us with his anger and justice, and thereby add 
affliction to affliction?* Thus I raged with a troubled 
conscience. Over and over I revolvedthe above-mentioned 
passage to the Romans most importunately. My thirst to 
know the apostle's meaning was insatiable. At length, 
while I was meditating day and nieht on the words, and 
their connexion with what immediately follows, namely, 
* the just shall live by faith,' it pleased God to have pity 
upon me, to open mine eyes, and to show me, that the 
righteousness of God, which is here said to be rbvealkd 
in the gospel * from feith to faith,' relates to the method by 
ulrhich God, in his mercy, justifies a sinner through faith, 
agreeably ta what is written, * The just shall live by feith.' 
I^nce I felt myself a new man, and all the Scriptures ap*- 
peared to wear a new aspect. I ran quickly through them 
as my memory enabled me ; I collected together the leading 
terms ; and I observed, in their meaning, a strict analogy, 
according to my new views. Thus, in many instances, the 
WORK of God means that which he works in us ; and the 
power and wisdom of God mean the power and wisdom 
which his Spirit produces in the minds of the faithful ; and 
in the same manner are to be understood the patisnck, 
the SALVATION, the OLORT of God. The expression, * the 
sioHTEousNKss of God,' uow bccame as sweet to my mind 

* He onderatood " the righteousness of God" here to mean his justict 
la poi^ifalng tin, instead ofhis merdM proTlsioa for pardoning it.— Jl tk 

G2 
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as it had been hateful before : md this veiy pasfage of St. 
Paul proved to me the entrance into paradise."* 

This interesting account of the stepto by which Luther 
was \hd to eTangelical liffht, in the important doctrine of 
justification by faith, evidently refers to what passed in his 
mind about Uie time-yf the celebrated disputation at 
Leipzig. 

Eckius had maintained, that some of the actions of good 
men, and particularly their last actions in dying, wwe perr 
fectly Ifree from sin. Luther had too hi^ ideas of the 
holiness of the divine law, and too deep a sense of the evil 
of sin, and of the depravity of human nature, to admit this 
position. Accordingly he opposed it with all his might, 
and used strong language in support of the contrary senti- 
ment. *< There has not," he said, <*for these thousand 
years, been started a more mischicTous, pestilential noticai, 
than that God does not demand a perfect fulfilling of all his 
laws. This is directly to contradict Jesus Chnst. God 
never alters his perfect law; though he pardons us when 
we break it. Observe, however, he does not pardon those 
who are asleep, but those Who labour, those who fear, and 
who say with Job, * I know thou wilt not hold me innocent.' 
Never suppose that God does not require tai exact regard 
to every tittle of his law : such a notion will soon engender 

Eride, and make you despise that ffrace, through which his 
oly law, as a schoolmaster, should compel you to seek de- 
liverance." 

The rigorous laws of history oblige us not to omit, that 
Luther, in the same treatise which contains the defence of 
bis own conclusions against Eckius, hastily expressed a 
doubt of the divine authority of the epistle of St. James. 
Want of a just insight into the views of the inspired writer 
may account for this temerity, but will not excuse it. HoW" 
ever, he seems not to have insisted on his scruples, much 
less to have persevci^ in them. 

The publications of Luther were circulated throuffhout 
Germany, and were read with the greatest avidity by all 
ranks and orders. Eckius and other advocates of the 
Roman Catholic cause answered the heretic with great heal 

* Lutlv Qp. praf. vol. i. 
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and indignatHMi. Luther replied wiUi the promptitode and 
precisioii, and also with the zeal and confidence, of a man 
who was perlectly master of the arguments cm both tides 
of the questions in dispute, who felt deeply interested in the 
establishment of truth, and who had thoroughly examined 
the foundations of his opposition .to the j^evailmg corrup- 
tions. By these means^ the discussions at. Leipzig were 
detailed with minuteness, and continued with g^rit ; they 
everywhere became topics of common conversation ; and, 
as L^iUier constantly appealed to plain sense, and the writ- 
ten word of God, the scholastic subtleties of Eckius lost 
their weight and reputation among the people. It is not 
difficult to see that the advantages, which in this way the 
cause of the reformation derived from this public contest 
and its consequences, must have been very considerable. 
Particular and important instances mi^ht be mentioned. 
The Elector of Saxony was the only prmce who publicly 
favoured the reformation ; and there is good reason to be- 
lieve, that both his knowledge of the Scriptures and Jiis 
kindness towards Luther were much increased by what he 
read and heard from others relative to the controversy in 
1519. It appears from very authentic memoirs by Spi4a* 
tinus, that tne mind of Frederic had been much exercised 
about divine things, even before his Wittemberg theologian 
had dared to expose and withstand the corrupt practices of 
the Rmnan see. With much diligence and constant prayer 
he had read the word of God ; and was extremely displeased 
with the usual modes of interpreting it. And when, through 
the grace of God and the instrumentality of Luther, some 
ra^s of evangelical light began to break forth, he opened his 
mind explidtly to. his cha^in, Spalatinus, to this effect: 
** I have idways indulged a secret hope, that in a short 
time we sfamild be blessed with a purer Knowledge of what 
we ought to believe." Meanwhile he gave attention to 
practical sermons, and read the Scriptures with the greatest 
delight; especially the four Gospels; frofn which he col- 
lected many excellent passages, ajid so impressed them on 
his memory, that whenever occasion required, he could 
readily apply them with great advantage and comfort. He 
used particularly to insist on that saying of our Ijord in the 
fifleenth chapter of St. John, ** Without me ye can do 
nothing." *'*' He would dwell on this passage," says Spala- 
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tinofl,** more than on tnj other. He considered it af decisive 
against the vulgar notion of free-will. ' How can it pos- 
sibly be,' said he, * that mankind should be perfectlv free 
from all corrupt bias, when Christ himself says, Without 
me ye can do nothing!' " 

It may deserve notice, that soon after the conferences at 
Leipzig the Elector of Saxony had a severe illness ; and diat 
the industrious Luther, notwithstanding the multiplicity of 
his necessary employments, found time to compose a small 
tract, for the. express purpose of comforting this good prince 
in his afflictions. The wisdom, sincerity, and the Christian 
affection which the author exhibited in this little treatise 
would, no doubt, have a tendency to increase the estimation 
in which he was already held by Frederic 

The celebrated Philip Melancthon, who is always num- 
bered among the most illu^triou's instruments of the reformat 
tion, was present at the public disputations with Eckius. 
Some say that he placed himself near Carolstadt, and 
suggested so many things to him during the combat, that 
Eckius called out to him, *^ Philip, hold your tongue : mind 
your owri business, and do not interfere with mine." He 
himself, however, tells us that he was a mere spectator and 
hearer ; and that he sat among the crowd. As the dispute 
continued many days, the different accounts might perhaps 
appear sufficiently consistent, were w^ acquainted with all 
the circumstances. Melancthon concludes one of his letters 
to (Ecolampadius in the following manner :' *< Eckius was 
much admired for his many and striking ingenuities. You 
know Carolstadt ; he is certainly a man of worth and of 
extraordinary erudition. As to Luther, whom I have long 
known most intimately, his lively gehiusi his learning, and 
eloquence are the objects of my admiration ; and it is im- 
possible not to be in love with his truly sincere and pure 
Christian spirit." The conferences at Leipzig seem to 
have had a mighty effect in first determining this elegant 
scholar to employ his talents on theology. From this 
period he applied himself most intensely to the interpreta- 
tion of the Scriptures, and the defence of pure Christian 
doctrine ; and he is justly esteemed by Protestants to have 
been, under Divine Providence, the most powerful coadjutor 
.of the Saxon reformer. His mild and peaceable temper, 
hts aversion to schismatic contention, his reputation for 
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piflCy and for knowledge, and, above all, his hi^pj^ art of ex- 
posing error and maintaining truth in the most perspicaoui 
Ittigaage— all these endowments concurred to render him 
emmently serviceable to the revival of the religion of Christ, 
little did Eckius imagine that the public disputation, in 
which he had foreseen nothing but victory and exultation, 
and the downfall of Lntheranism, would give rise to another 
theological champion, who should contend foT Christian 
truth and Christian liberty with the primitive spirit of an 
apostle. 



CHAPTER V. 



Proceedings ofMUHtz — WritmgM of LuXher and, Mdancthon 
— laUher*8 Letter to the Pope — His Situation in 1520. 

Thi contest with Eckius, if we include the necessary 
preparations for the public debate at Leipziff, and also the 
continuation of the controversy, lengthened as it was by 
polemical tracts and letters, took up a coiisiderable part of 
the year 1519. The abilities of this papal disputant had 
been candidly acknowledged by Melancthon,*in a letter to 
his friend (Ecolampadius ; nevertheless the general account 
which that letter contained of the Leipzig conflict provoked 
Eckius 80 exceedingly, that, in the short space of three 
days he published a most acrimonious reply to its author ; 
in which he affects to treat this learned and excellent re- 
former as a mere paltry' grammarian. Who might have some 
knowledge of G^eek and Latin, but was unworthy the 
notice of a divine who had any good pretensions to theo- 
lo^cal erudition. 

Melancthon's rejoinder to Eckius is elegant, aeste, and 
ten^perate. It displays the scholar and the Christian ; and 
at that time must have afforded no slight prognostie of 
the advantages which the church of Christ would one 
day derive from the writings of a person of such extraordi- 
nary talents and religioos dispositions. It oonaists of only 
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fire folio payrw, but it did excellent Mrvice to the Lntliemi 
caum. 

In the mean time, Miltitz, the pope's nundo, was not 
inattentive to the object of his eonmiission. Early in this 
year he had agreed with Luther^ that the points in dispute 
should be discussed before some learned and dignified 
^ ecclesiastic in Germany, such as the archbishop Elector of 
Treves, or the Bishop of Nuremberg. He had also per- 
sonally conferred on this subject with the former prelate, 
who approved the plan, wrote to the Elector of Saxony in 
prosecution of it, and made Luther himself the fairest 
promises of safe-conduct and handsome treatment. Several 
things, however, concurred to postpone this measure, and to 
render tha execution of it inexpedient ; so that, as already 
related, the examination of the ecclesiastical matters was, 
with the concurrence of Miltitz himself, referred to the 
next German diet. 

The Roman pontifi^ it must be owned, had imposed on 
his nuncio a task which was not very easy to be performed. 
When this scheme of carrying Luther a prisoner to Rome 
had failed on account of the extreme popularity of the 
reformer, he appears to have done his utmost in the way 
of kindness and condescension to^draw from bim a recanta- 
tion of his errors. He told the Eleptor of Saxony, that 
*< peace and reconciliation were the objects of his wishes, 
but that he had great fears he should be driven to. ex- 
tremities. The pontiff," he said, " was highly indignant 
that Luther's" cause had been so long delayed, and that the 
culprit in the mean time should be ^owed to continue his 
offensive sermons." 

Neither promises not threatenings, however, materially 
affected the firm determinations of- Martin Luther. When, 
through humane treatment, he was most softened and most 
inclined to make concessions, he never surrendered un- 
warily a single article of that belief which he thought 
authorized by the revealed Word ; and, when most pressed 
and most alarmed by tyranniccd and insolent mandates, still 
he alwa]^ resisted the antichristian proposal of uncon- 
ditional retraction. Invariably he offered to submit his 
tenets to the authority of the Word of God, and continued 
to insist on the unreasonableness of requiring him to yield 
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implicitly to the mere dictates of arbitrary pgnrer. And, 
when he found that no other means were employed than 
those of imperious, pontifical despotism, he began more and 
more to suspect that the ecclesiastical monarch, who domi- 
neered in the church in so absolute and presumptuous 
a manner, must be the very Antichrist described in Scrip- 
ture. But the conviction was gradual ; the effect of sober • 
thought and. study. Sudden impressions on the imagina- 
tion were little regarded by Luther. He particularly informs 
ns, that he was not one of those who pretended to see «t 
the first gitace the full force and meaning of the Word of 
God. 

Towards the end of this same year, 1519, Luther began 
to preach on the propriety of administering to the laity the 
communion in both kinds. This step gave great offence 
to George duke of Saxony, and produced a correspondence 
between .him and his nephew, the elector, in which they 
conducted themselves according to their respective charac- 
ters. George was bigoted in attachment to the superstitious 
maxims in which Ire had been educated, and wished to 
restrain Luther by the strong hand of despotic power. 
Frederic, both more enlightened and more conscientious^ 
and at all times glad to promote the progress of evangelical 
truth, yet dreaded to be held up as a principal actor in scenes 
of BO much contention and danger, which called for clearer 
views and more settled principles th^n he had yet acquired. 
In the mean time Luther steadily followed t^e track pointed 
out to him by a diligent and persevering study of the Holy 
Scriptures. He had broached the question concerning the 
communion in both kinds, and it was not his way to aban- 
don for slight causes such religious inquiries as he con- 
ceived to be important. J^arly, therefore, in the year 1520 
he defended his sermdn concerning the nature of the 
sacrament, by publishing in the German language an ex- 
plicit declaration of his sentiments on that subject. He 
did not insist upon the point as a matter of strict right, but 
contented himself, as yet, with expressing a wish that the 
church would pass a decree for the purpose of granting to 
the laity the communion in both kinds; supporting the 
ooarse he now took by the example of Pius IL, who^ 
before he was chosen pope, had most earnestly desired 
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tbat a general oottncil would decree liberty of maniif* to 
the clergy. 

These proceedingf of the reformer did not altogether suit 
the temper of the elector's court, who again azhorted him 
to peace and caution. But the tender conscience of Lulher 
was not to be lulled by specious prudential lessons conoem- 
. ing moderation and decency. We have not S|>alatinus'0 
letter on this occasion, but Luther's answer will aiSbrd tha 
necessary information. " I cannot comprehend the notion 
of yourself, and of the friends you mention, that sacred 
theolo^ mi^ be taught without giving offence to the pon- 
tics. The Scriptures themselves, in the most explicit mao- 
ner, lay open men's abuses of the Scriptures, which abuses 
the pontiffs caniM>t bear to have mentioned. I have given 
up myself to this work in the name of the Lord. May hie 
will be done ! The cause is that of mankind in general : 
let us, in faith and prayer, comfnit the event to God, and w« 
•hall be safe. For what can our adversaries do 1 WiU 
they murder us ? They cannot do that twice. Will they 
asperse us as heretics ? Was not Christ himself treated 
as a malefactor] When I contemplate his sufferings, I 
blush for shame that my trials should be thought so con- 
siderable, when in reality they are nothing. Cease then 
your attempts to divert me from my purpose. My enemies 
may rage, but I shall smile in security. I am determined 
to abide the event, and not to give way to any unbecomin|r 
fears. ' I should, indeed, be sorry to involve the prince in 
my concerns ; otherwise, at this moment the world should 
see a very explicit publication of my sentiments, a publica- 
tion which, though it might still more provoke the fubiss, 
would at the same time expose their folly." 

In much the same spirit of determined resolution, and 
of confidence in the justice of his cause, he wrote to the 
new emperor, Charles Y., imploring, however, in modest add 
submissive terms, the assistance and protection ** of so gjreat 
a prince." " I humbly beseech your most serene majesty," 
he says, ** that, as you bear the sword for the praise of the 
good and the punishment of the bad, you would deign to 
take under the shadow of your wings the cause of truth. As 
to myself, I crave your support not one moment longer than 
while I shall appear to have reason on my side. Abandon 
me the instant I am found impious or heretical. All I beg 
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ht, that my doctrinev, whether tnte or feisc, my not be 
condemned anheaid and inthoat examinaMon. If your 
most sacred majesty, by your mterpositron, should prerent 
the exexcise of tyrannioil pow^, sQcb- a •conduct would be 
worthy of your roy&I and imperial throne, would a^m your 
goremment, and consecrate to posterity the age in whidi 
yon live." 

It may be '^most superfluous to mention how eAti^ly 
the«« tetters and declaration*^ of our reformer harmonize 
with the representation which we fiaTe given of his motives ; 
and a similar observation is applicable to several other of 
his performaiices, which made their wppe^nnoe about the 
sametime.. ' 

To the censures of the divines of Louvain and Cologne, 
he pifblished arvery animated reply, following their strictures 
article by article. ** Antichrist," he said, " could not be fiir 
off,^when men set up themselves so impudenUy above thb 
written word of God.** 

. Again : in the negotiations between Mihitz and LnUiery 
it hM been agreed that the latter should publish a doncise 
OTOtestation of his faith, and of his fi^ adherence to the 
K(Anan Catholic church ; and that he 9hould endeavour to 
express himself in the most obsequious and concilfatory 
terms. This protestation came out iii January, 1630, and 
runs very much in the same strain as the letter to the eooK 
peror, which is already before the reader. 

At this time idso, influenced in part^ we fnay suppose, by, 
fespect for the Saxon court) he wrote nx^est and submis- 
sive letters to two .German ^[v^ates. The Arehbish<^ o( 
Mentz he entreated not to give credit to bib calqmniaton^ 
who, he said, consisted of two cl^tsses; one of whidi-had 
never read his writings, and ^the other was actuated atto-^ 
gether by the most bitter animosity. . On the same day, and, 
& the same purport, he addressed the Bishop of Mersbun^ 
The archbishop Replied, that as he had never read &is writ- 
ings, he was not disposed to cenpure them ; but it was with * 
great ffrief that he heard of the violent disputes which we^ 
carried on. He highly approved, however, Luther's teach<i 
ing the great truths of Scripture, provided he gave his leo- 
toies in a spirit of peace and obedience to the established 
church. The answer of the Bishop of Mersburg is concise, 
and borders on ssrverity. He style* Iiuther» however^ hip 

Vol. I.--H 
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*< venenble brother.^. Th» Aidi)d«hop of MeoMt had ad* 
dreMed him as- ^ honourable, religious, uid beioyed in 
ChrUt" 

But, besides these, there are other Writings of Luther, of 
nearly the same date, and of much greater importance. His 
celebrated letter, to the pontiifi^ Leo X., in the year 1520, 
and his treatise on Christiian Liberty, were the effect of the 
last efibrt of Miltitz, to, produce a reconciliatioii between the 
reformer and. the court of Rome. As Luther was an eccle- 
siastic of the Auguslinian order, Miltitz endeavoured to 
persuade the ^eithers of that fraternity to depute Crom theii 
general assembly, then held in Saxony, some persons who 
should persuade their refractory brother to desist from his 
o[^f>osition to his superiors. This measura was tried ; and 
Luther receiTed the deputation with th6 most kind and d'u- 
tUul attsntion ; and very soon afterward he had a friendly 
conference wiUi Miltjtz htmselfl A distkict account of this 
part of the negotiation of the pope's nuncio is contained in 
the following Tetter of Luther to Spal&tinus ; and it is the 
more expedient that we should have recourse to tins authen- 
tic document, because the whole a&nr has been miserably 
misrepresented by papal writers. <* Miltitz and myself," 
says Luther, *^roet at Lichtenberff : and we have agreed 
upon the following terms, from which hb Entertains the 
most sanguine hopes. I am to print ai^d publish some little, 
tract, and preface it with a letter to the pontic That letter 
is to contain a narrative of my proceedings, and an assurance 
that I never intended any personal affiront to his holiness. 
At the same time, I am allowed to lay a heavy load of 
blame upon Eckius. As. this plan is founded in the most 
perfect truth, it is impossible that I should have the smallest 
objectioQ to it. In the most submissive manner, I mean to 
propose silence. on both sides, in order that nothing of a^ 
conciliatory nature may be omitted on my part. I need .not 
teO you, that it has always been my wish to bring about 
peace. I shall haVe' every thing ready in a few days. If 
they event should answer our hopes, idl will be well ; but 
if it should not, I still have no doubt that good will be the 
isonsequence." 

It must be owned, however; that it was no easy matter 
for the Saxon refolrmer, in his present state of mind and 
circumstances, to devise an epistle to a haughty ]ponti£l 
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which should exhibit a heconpng sense of rabofdinatioii, do 
justice to his own conscience and cause, and at' th^ sune 
time eactCp9 the animadTersion ^d censure of his enemies. 
But the honest mind of Luther, by simplicity and plain* 
dealing, often effected that which it would Ijiave puzzled «i 
intriguing minister of state to compass by thfi most artful 
policy. He has not, indeed, on this occasion, escaped the 
opposite charges of hypocritical courtesy, and of audacious 
insolence ; but as these have been made only by bigoted 
^nd ill-informed zealots of the Roman religion, we may 
dismiss the slander without further notice. The epistle to 
Leo, as well as the treatise on Christian Liberty, whick 
accompanied it, are extant ; and are lastinff monuments of 
the good sense, integrity, and iirmness of their author. Thay 
also merit particular attention, on account of their being 
amon^ the last, if not the rery last, of Luther's writings, 
in which he professes obedience to the Rbmish church aid 
td pontifical authority. 

The truly excellent and judidcKis Seckendorf calls on all 
the bitterest enemies of t^e Preformation to Tay aside their 
prejudices, tchread over and over again Luther's last letter 
to the pontif!| and not to stifle the honest convictions of their 
judgment and conscience. They cannot, he thinks, but ad» 
mit how well devised it was to stir up the mind of Leo to 
a serious investigation and correction of abuses. It treated 
the pope himself with the greatest tenderness and respect; 
while the rash, impolitic proceedings of Cajetan and. £<^b« 
were exposed in just strains of oensure and reproach. In 
the exordium; Luther deiclareis, that, though he hhd been 
compelled, by the persecutions of such as flattered his holi- 
ness, to appeal from the Roman see to a future council, yef 
he had never harboured the least ilT-will 'to the pontiff but 
had always prayed to God to bestow upon his person and 
his see every kfnd of 'blessing. He owns that he had 
treated the impious doctrines' of his adversaries with much 
severity ; apd he was so far from repenting of what he had 
done in that respeqt, that, whntevet man's judgment might 
b^ he intended zealously to persevere in the same practice. 
The pope's s«e, or, in other words; the court of Romb, nei* 
ther Leo nor any man living coi;ld deny, was more cprrupt 
than Babylon and Sodom. Luther declares that he con- 
sidered that court as desperatefy wicked : he detested it ; h» 
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hid withitood it, and shoiild contiime to witlwtand it at long 

•8 Ke preMired any thing of the spirit of the gospel; It 

was a most licentious den of thieves : Antichrist could add 

nothinf to its imf^ety. ^< What can a pope do,** he asks, 

**jBaaaong such monsters of wickedness,-^ eVen supposing 

hhn to be sppported by thre^ os four learned and excellent 

cardinals 1 He ia^like a, lamb in the midst of wolves, as a 

Daniel among the lions, or as an Szekiel ainonff scorpions." 

He most sincerely wishes that Leo could be inauced to liv* 

on his patrimony, or on some^ietty ecclesiastical preferment, 

and resign the pontificate, which, in reality, was now only 

fit. for thoM sons of perdition who flattered him on accoustt ' 

of his giorioos pfe-eminence. He entreats the pope, thait 

be might be permitted to say k won) in support of his own 

eanse, and nUo to point out those who are the real enemies 

of his holiness. l|e takes it for granted that Leo was well 

loquainted with the j[>roceedings of his imprudent, unfor* 

tunate, nay, unfaithful legate. Cardinal Cajetan. Tbis mao^ 

he sajTs, might hanre composed all the differences with a 

ttn|(le word. He had cmly to prescribe jto Luther's adver* 

the same silence which, on that condition, Luther 



had promised to preserve. • "Wliereas, not content with this 
Akt coinpromise, he begi^n to justify Hcentious practices of 
Luther's enemies, and to insist upon a recfoitatiott-firom him, 
even when Uie pontifical mandates by no n^eans warranted 
fo tyrannical a demand. Thus tt^e nleasing hQjpesofan 
•eponunodatipn had been ruined, and the dissension much 
ex&sperated. All the nnschief which followed was to be 
■scribod entird^ to Cajetan and not to Luther, who in .vain 
had «zerted every nerve to procure peace and silence, 
Charles Miltitz, he savs, had used his utmost endeavours to 
repair the harm which had been caused by the pride and 
temerity of Cajetain; but had been prevented from bringing 
matters to a suocessful issue by the unseasonable disputa- 
tions of Eckiiisu ' This was the name of the. pope's real^ 
enemy. He was a man who did not seek truth, but gloiy ; 
p man who, by fiEdsehood, pretence,>and artifice, had, from 
the beginning of these troubles, d<^ie eveiy thing he could 
to conifound men's judgments and inflame their passions. 
Lastly, Luther informs the pope, that some principal pev- 
flons of his own order, at the particular instance of Miltita^ 
hid requested him to address hu holiness in jespeetful terms ; 
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to defend, 'at the same time, his own innocence vfnth beeom" 
ing humility ; and to express a hope, that the native good- 
ness of lioo. X. would 4evise some expedient by which the 
misunderstanding between them might be prevented !rom 
being, pushed to the last extremity. He says, thismeashre 
so entirely harmonized Whh what he had always offered and 
wished, that now, with the greatest humility, he besought 
his holiness to impose silence upon those flatterers who, 
while they^ pretended peace, were enemies of peace. But 
no person, he adds, mast desire him to recant, unless he in- 
tended to inofrease the dissensions. He further ilistinctly 
states, that he could not permit any rules to be prescribed 
to -him for the interpretation of the word of God : the word 
of God ought not to be fettered. If' these two- points were 
granted, there was nothing that he would not. most willingly 
either do or suffer. 

The small treatise on Christian Liberty, which accom- 
panied tins letter to the pope, was, regarded by its au^or 
as a compendimH of the Christian li(e. He premises, two 
axioms, which in app6ai^hce ' contradict each other, but 
which in reality, he-said, would be found perfectly consistent^ 
1. A Christian map is of all men the most completely free : 
and is subject to none. 2. -A- Christian man is of all men 
the most ready to serve others, and k subject to every one. 

In illustration of the former, he sfiows Uiat the Chrietian 
is justified, and filled with all good, and made a t^ue ton 
of <Glod, by faith alone. ** Vet, while he remains upon earth 
in this mortal state, he mu/st keep his bod|: in subjection, 
and perform those duties which result from an intercourse 
with his fellow-creatures. Here then it if, in the Christii^i 
scheme, that works are to be placed; here it is that^loth 
and indolence are forbidden ; and here the convert is bound 
to take care that, by fasting, watching, labour, and other 
suitable oiteans, his body be so exercised and subdued to the 
spirit, that it may obey and confotoi to the inward and new 
man j and not rebel' and obstruct the operations of fiiith, as 
it is naturally inclitied to do, if not restrained. For the in^ 
ward man, being created after the image of God, by faith 
rejoices through Christ, in whom he possesses so great 
treasure ; and hence his only Employment and delight are to 
serve God freely in love." 

The second aiziom he elucidates by describing the secret 

HS 
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MflectiMMOfa truly bombleChzisUui. <^B«liold» ohim^ 
a miserable mortal and worthy o£ condemnation, Gqd, of his 
mere pity and kindneei, wiihoat the least merit on my party 
hath beirtowed all the riches of his righteousness and 8ahrai>^ 
tion, so that I no jnore stand 4n need of any thing except- 
ftithy byr which I m^ appropriate aqd secure these bless- 
ings. To such- a Fathers, who overwhelms me with his 
inestimable kmns^kindness, most I not liberally, cheorfally; 
and with my whde hieart do every thing which I shall know 
to be pleasmg in his siffht 1 I therefore, after the example 
of Christ, and as fiir as llun capable of nnitating him, would 

S've up myself to my ne^boar, as Christ halh giv^ up 
mself for ibe : I am determined to do nothing in this K^ 
except what I shall see to be conducive to his ffood, since by 
ftiith I myself abound in all blessings through Christ.*' 

Evangelical truth, we may here remark, appears to stand' 
between two precipices, eqcnlly destructive^— «elf>rigbteous- 
ness and antinomianism. To desert it in such a manner 
as to leave it liable to neither of these imputations is no 
easy matter* Even .those who, by sound. experiSonoe, are 
pactical adepts in the gospel-mystery, are i^ot alwa3r8 hsLppf 
m conveying wholesome instruction to others. Langpaga 
itself is apt to sink under the weifffat of -the real doctrii^Bs of 
grace, and proves tmequal to th^ description of that spiritwal 
jinderstanding vHbich furnishes dto Christian heart with 
ooii6eptions peculiarly scriptural. Is it to be wcmdered at,, 
tilerefore, that the man who, .after -a silence of many cen* 
turiea, -first undertook to aiirange and methodize the doe- 
trines of the' gospel aocording to the principles of the New 
Testunent, should not always be able' to do ML Justice'to 
his subject^ In explaining, however, Que " principles - of 
Christian liberty, and in- guarding them against evils and 
abuses on the .right hand and on the left, lather seems, on 
the whole, to have preserved the due medium ; and it is a 
marveUous instance of Divine goodness,' that Ihe first Cora- 
pletdy evangelical reformer could unite such ikioommon 
vehemence of spirit with so much good sense*, and »o great 
nicety of judicious discriminatioB. 

His present woric, however, has not escaped the oensiuw 
of 'papal zealots. « ^e r^fjresents faith,'' says Maimbour^, 
"as doing every thing. It justifies us, it makes us firee, it 
a»Fe# us ; and all tins without the help of good worics, 
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ffhick 9Moi fio use jtowards siJvatioiv even thoQii^ thej 
proceed from faith.'' And the moro candid Du Hn prefers 
» f imilac charge against the tyact. The hot is, men in all 
ageSf and under aU circunMitances, naturally dislike the puire 
doctrines of grace ; they are ** ignorant of God's righteous* 
Bess ;" they ** go ahout to establuh their own righteousnessy 
and do not submit th^nseli^s to the righteouraess of God. 
It was, I conceive, ar strong conviction (^ this natural difr- 
like, which induced the author of the treatise we have now 
vevbewed to admcmish his readers, at the conclusion, as lEbl* 
lows : There is need of prayer to God, that he would be 
pleased to incline us towards himself and make us teachable^ 
•nd to i^rite his laws in our hearts, according to his promise ; 
without which we are ruined for ever. For, unless he him- 
self inwardly teach us this wisdom, which is so bidden in 
mystery, mere nature will constantly disapprove it and r^ 
ject it. The reason is, nature looks on it as foolishness^ 
«nd takes offence at it.". This is a most valuable observa* 
tio^ of Luther. He had his eye on the great essential 
doctrine of justificatipn by &ith, which was always his 
^vourite theme. He had taken peculiar pains to secure it 
both from abuse and from misconc^tion. It was only a 
little before that he had said, "We are so &x from sejectin^ 
food works, that we teach the necessity of them, and lay 
very great stress on their being done. We never say any 
tlung against them on their own account ;^ it is the impious 
notion that they can justify, which we condemn.". Still he 
wen knew that nothing he could say would be effectual to 
xeach t)ie hearts^ or even the understuidin^ of mankind. 
Still they would infallibly exclaim, ** This is li dangerous 
t^net : this is ^th without works." He therefore wisely 
admonishes ua to pray for a divine influence ; and he be^ 
seeches God to *< show the light of his coui^nance, that 
lu« way m^ be known upon earth, his saving health amtmg 
all Nations." 

If the least doubt could be entertained whether the S^xon 
refenner was 9 man of acute understanding and indefatiga- 
ble industry, it would be easy to bring proof of both from 
several of his excellent publications during the years 1519, 
1520, which have uQt been mei;itioned. The established 
hinrafdiiy had, as it could not £^1 to have, many supporters* 
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The heretical innovator was attacked firom all quaiten; «bcI 
Luth^ always answered his ' enemies with perspicuity and 
figour, and in several instances with great brilliancy of wit 
and poignant sarcasm : never was it more truly said of any 
man that he was himself a host. 

Doubtless this extraordinary servant of God is the object 
of our admiration, much more than of our pity ^ neverthe-, 
less, when I view the champion of that C^stian liberty 
which we at this day enjoy, calumniated, irritated, and pro- 
voked, hunted down, and almost struggling for his life, it is 
with high satisfaction that I find the eloquent pen of Me- 
lancthon begihning about this time to appear in reply to 
some of LfUther's adversaries. With what spirit he was 
treading in thfe steps of his academical friend may in some 
measure be inferred from hb answer to a declamatory 
composition which was published at Leipzig, under the 
nsime of Thomas Radin. " The church," he says, address- 
ing himself to the princes, " the church appeals to yonr 
faith and piety. Enslaved as she is by philosophy and hu- 
man traddions, she entreats you to.emancipate her at length 
frx>m her twofold Babylonian servitude." In this publica- 
tion he makes the following affecting dbservation on the 
corruption of manners prevdent in the universities. Would 
to God that it * applied tq no ^uch seminaries of eur own 
times ! <* I have seen," says he, ** some young men,.not iU- 
di^posed, who would have wished that they had lived and 
died in total ignorance of letters, leather than to have pur- 
chased knowl^ge at so dear a rate ; who carried nothing 
away with them irom the universities elcept a guilty con- 
science." 

If the conduct of the Elector Frederic had been influx 
enced only by prudential and political considerations, he 
migiit beem to have had sufficient teinptation at this period 
to mdnce him entirely to wijthdraw his protection from Lu- 
ther. Valentine Deitleben, his agent at Rome, informed 
him that he could bring nothii^g to a successful issue with 
thCvRoman pontiff; the reason of which, whatever the pre- 
tence might be, he believed was the offence taken at the' 
spread of Luther's doctrines, and the report of the encou- 
rafferaeht and assistance given to him by the elector. Fred- 
enc, in reply, in addition to his usual representations of his 
own conduct, made the following statement : — ** The doc* 

/' 
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tnnM of Lojthor (faave taken deep loof cvei^here, and the 
effect mu8t.be done away by pterspioaous an4 indispiitable 
testimonies of Scripture, not by ecclesiastical processes con- 
trived to oppress him, and to excite terror ; otherwise, it is 
mosi probable that the bitterest animosities and the most 
horrible and destructive convulsions will arise in German)^, 
which can be of no service either to his holiness the pope or 
to any one else." 

The pontiff^ however, and his cardinals- continue to de- 
wgm. every kind of salutary advice ; and. it is well ^known 
how the subsequent Events corresponded with the intima- 
tions of the sagacious Frederic The counsellors to whom 
heo now surrendered the direction of his mind were sudi 
as Prierias, Cajetan, and Eckius, the latter of whom, ki paiw 
ticular, breathed nothing; but vengeance against Lifther. Ii^ 
ftead <5f profiting therefore by the prudent suggestions made 
to him; he affected to understand the electors letter 'of in- 
struction to his agent in a sense directly opposite to the reiil 
cmd. He extolled that prince in the hig^iest terms of com- 
Dlendation, tot having ofmosed the wicked attempts of Mai^ 
tin Lather ; suppressed his knowledge ef any protection 
that had been afforded to the heretic by the* court of SaxOny; 
and with incredible effirontery and dissimulation, desiM the 
elector to be assured that his spirited conduct on die present 
emergency, in resisting innovation and supporting the oi^ 
thodox faith, had very much increased that good opinim^ 
whicfa the Roman see had always entertained of his>distiil- 
giiished merit 1 and he concluded with informing the elector 
that he had sent him a copy of the determinatiim of the 
court of Rome — a bull, to be noticed ere l^n^, In which Lup 
iher was condemned ; and that he now relied upon his high- 
ness, in the first place, to exhort the heretic to recant with a 
becoming humility ; and then, if he persisted in his wicked- 
ness beyond the term of sixty days, to seize his person and 
keep him liafe for thexlisposal of his hofiness. 

This correspondence affords a curious specimen of that 
sort of intercourse which frequently takes place among per- 
sons in elevated situations, where the parties perfectfy un- 
derstancf each other, though they by no means express ip 
words the ideas they intend to copmiunicate. But let us now 
hear the sentiments of one who neither loved courts nor prae- 
ttsed their arts. When Luther was infinrmed by SpalaiinQS 
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of the representations made by Deitleben from Rome, his an- 
swer, was in substance as follows: — ^''Itis entirely agreeable 
to my wishes, that oar illustrious prince should separate him* 
keif from my cause as he has hitherto done, and expose me 
to the public, either to be instructed or convicted of error. 
Let them punish ^rierias,.£ckins, Cajetan, and others, who 
have raised these disturbances iif the church, merely to en- 
hance their own con8e(][uence and reputation. Whatever I 
hate done, or now do, I do by compulsion. I am always 
ready to be quiet, provided they^o not insist upon evan^li- 
'cal truth lying dormant. If they will but permit Christians 
to walk in the path of salvation without persecution, 1 will 
give up every thing else, and that spontaneously. This is 
all I ask. What can be more eijuitable 1 ' I ask not for a 
oardinaPs hat, nor for gold, nor for any thing besides, that is 
at this day deemed precious at Rome. You will observoi 
that a mind thqs disposed can neither fear threats itor be 
allured by promises.'' ; 

Several circumstances however occurred about the begin- 
ning of the year 1520, which tended greatly to encourage the 
Saxon reformer. The appearance of M elancthon against the 
papal advocates has already been mentioned. Several elabo- 
rate epistfes of Brasmus alsoj written about the same period to 
persons of lemming and eminence, represent Luther in the 
most respectful light ; and these powerftdly tended to defend 
him against his persecutors. Some German noblemen like- 
wise, who had imbibed Lutheran principles, and had heard of 
the dangers to which the reformer's life was exposed from 
the violent machinations of bigoted Roman Catholics, stepped 
forward at this crisis, and generously offered him their pro^ 
tection. Among these is particularly recorded the name of 
Sylvester Schaumburg, « Franconian knight, wha sent his 
soi^to Wittemberg, to be instructed by Melancthon f and at 
the same time, by a letter, most earnestly requested Luther 
to accept an asylum in his neighbourhood, where he might 
he preserved from all harm by Schaumburg himself, and a 
hundred other noblemen, till the storm was over, arid the 
doctrinal points had undergone a legal exaifiinatlon.' Lu- 
ther had the prudence to transmit to his friend SpalatinUs 
the knight's letter, for the inspecdon of the elector, and 
albng with it a very significant note, which showf how much 
his hopes and confidence weie improved upon receiving in- 
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formation that he had so many friends in Germany. ** If it 
would not,*' says he, ** give the prince too much troQble, I 
cbuld wish he would be pleased to -^ve a hint to his friend 
Cardinal St. George, at Rome, respecting the contents of the 
enclosed letter from Sir Sylvester Schamnburg, that ray en- 
. eraies may see that they ml\ only make bad worse by driving 
me 'from Wittemberg; fo^ there are those, not in Bohemia, 
but in the middle of Germany, who both can and will protect 
me against all their ecclesiststical thunders. There, most 
certainly, I . should expose the Roman errors and abuses 
with grecUer severity thah I have thought it prudent to do at 
Wittemberg, where the authority of the prince and the in- 
terests of the university are some restraint to my proceed- 
ings. As ^ as respects myself the die is cast. Papal 
wrath and papal favour are equally despised by me. I no 
longer wish to communicate with the Romanists, or to be 
reconciled to them. Let them condemn me and burn my 
books; and i^ in return, I do not publicly condemn and bum 
the whole mass of pontifical law, it will be because I cannot 
find fire. They will not succeed in this contest. The Lord, 
who knows me to b^ a most grievous 8iiiner,wilh, I doubt not, 
finish his own work, either through me as his instrument, or 
through another." 

At the time when he wrote this note our reformer was Jh 
various ways receiving almost daily information of the vio- 
lent proceedings adopted against his doctrines, his writings, 
and ,luB person ;* he soon expected' to hear of a cruel and 
unjust sentence ; and it behooved him to ^ake some pro- 
vision for liis safety. Under these circumstances, the gen- 
erous proposal of protection by Schaumburg and his associates 
must liave been grateful neWs. A short time before its ar- 
rival he had written to the same friend in a less daring strain, 
wishing that he might be permitted to be silent upon the 
disputed points, repeating the expression of his readiness to 
be so, provided silence were also imposed on his opponents. 
But even this letter he concludes with the following declara- 
tion : *' However, I desire that one thing may be taken 
along with what I here say, namdy, that if I may not be re- 
leased from the ofi^e of teaching and explaining the word* 
of God, most assuredly I will not be fettered in the dts- 

♦DuPio: 
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ehai;gB of my mhi^tfrr I am almdNrcofficieiitly b t wk tie J 
with my sini ; I mean not to add to them the unpardonable 
erime of remaining in tiie ministry and being unShithM In 
it ; of beine guilty of an impioua Mience, and of the neg- 
lect ^of dinne truth and <^ ao many thousand precioaa 
souls.'' ' 

Such appears to haVB been the pious and truly benerolent 
determination of the man whom an elegant historian, with 
most deplorable prejudice, ius direct opposition to the feusts, 
accuses of indulglng^ a spbii of selfish resentment when ha 
began to oppose ue practice of indnlgenees.* 



CHAPTER VI. 



LtUker*9 WritingM — DammUory Bull against him — State of 
Europe — Luther's Commentary on Gelations* 

Thi active spirit of Luther was oontinually enga|;ed in 
the investigation of evangelical truth. - Hearing or thb de* 
sign of the court of Rome to publish jiis condemnation, and 
discovering more and more of the abuses of popery,, he 
found himself compelled to proceed in his opposition to the, 
established system. He saw no posnbility of retreating 
with a safe conscience ; all Ms offers of peace and reconcilia- 
tion were rejected with contempt and aisdain ; and his bit- 
terest enem'ies were countenanced and applauded by the pon- 
tiff. He determined therefore to do his utmost to open the 

* Hume, Henry Vin.— Mr. Home, betides his odious mhnrepresenta- 
tton respecting ii^diilfences before noticed, makee not the least scrapie to 
wpeA or the rafbrnmtion in thiT fbllowinf manner :*^** Not that reason 
bore any considerable shar^ in (weoiDf men's eyes with refard totheim- 
postnres of the Romish church.^ *'Many of the reformers adopted an 
enthusiastic strain of devotion, which admitted of no observances, rites, 
or ceremonies, but placed all merit in a nysierfoiis species of (Uth, in in- 
wardviaion, r^nare, and ecstasy." Sooa after he says of Leo X., oia 
"sound Jud|meQt« moderation, and temper were well qualified to retard 
its progress ' I will venture to affirm, that it will not be easy to produce, 
flrom any writer of tolerable reputatioo, asserlkins that have so little 
IbHBdaUsQ is Aat as these. 
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ejref of all ranks and orders <Mf men reinfecting the abomi- 
^le practices of the Roman hierarchy. 

Accordingly, about the niiddle of the ye^ 1520, he pub- 
lished, in his natiye language, a little treatise, in which he 
addressed the' emperor and German nobility on the neces- 
sity of a reformation in the church. In this work Luther 
collects a history of the nutnerous corruptions which in the 
course of manjr ages had crept in ; and in particuhtlr he de^ 
scribes the miseries which t^ermany had suffered from the 
Tarious wars that had been raised against the emperors by 
intriguing and ambitious pontiffs, lor the purpose of in- 
creasing their w^lth and pdwer. The treatise compre- 
hends likewise a selection of distinct articles concerning the 
reformation of ecclesiastical afifaiis, the encouragemem of 
useful seminaries of lemming, and thfe study of theology. 

Thus by a persevering opposition, eqnally firm and pru- 
dent, the Saxon reformer gradually subverted the founda- 
tions of popery ; and Germany saw with admiration the 
display of a profound practical knowledge in eccleaastieal 
subjects, in a person whose hours had chiefly* been spent in 
the schools and the monastery. Some'filends of 'Luther, 
however, there were, who were startled at the boldness of 
the publication, and considered it "^as the signal for war ; 
but the more thinking and judicious part of mahkind looked 
on this measure as the wisest step which, even in a mere 
worldly and prudential light, could possibly have been taken, 
to render contemptible and abortive the expected fulminaF* 
tions of the Roman court. 

In tb^e autumn of tha same year he printed his celebrated 
tract on the Babylonish Captivity of the church, Hcbegins 
this book with ol)serving, that' he was so constantly exer' 
cised in disputes and ^contentions, that,- whether he would 
or would not, he was compelled to become daily more 
learned: and with ingenuously acl^nowledging that he now 
most sincerely repented of the concessions he had made two 
years ago respecting the nature of indulgences. He could 
not, he said, at that time, think of rejecting indulgences, 
entirely, so general was the consent of mankind in their 
fiivour, and so addicted was he himself to the superstitions 
of Romish tyranny. But he noW understood them to be 
mere impestures, the object of which was to rob men of 
their coMiey, and to pervert the feith of the gospel* He 

Vol. I. — I 
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wisEed now to commit to , the flames every line that he had 
written on that subject, and to substitute in its place the 
simple proposition, ** Indulgences are the wicked contri- 
vances of Kon^ish flatterers.*' In (his animated composition, 
Luther, probably for the first time, calls the papacy the 
kingdom of Babylo;i. 

Notwithstanding the generous and seasonable protection 
which had lately been ofl^red to 'Luther by the Gerpian 
nobility, his real situation at this time was extremely peril* 
ous. The bull of Leo X., which was JLo put an end to the 
dissensions in the ch^irch, and perhaps to the existence of 
the reformer, was c^aily expected in Germany ; and Luther 
might well doubt whether the cautious elector would Aot 
shrink from the danger of hazarding an open rupture with 
the Roman see, whose enormous power had already crushed 
some of the most potent German emperors. That excellent 
prince might not he able to support him in an avowed con- 
test of force, though by prudential and dexterous, manage- 
ment he had hitherto shielded him from mischief. In this 
4itate of suspense and peril, it was impossible for Luther to 
remain unconcerned ; yet he discovered no symptoms either 
of timidity or remissness. He continued to vindicate his 
own conduct aiid opinions with spirit, and to inveigh against 
those of his ^versaries. with vehemence. 

After the court of Rome had hesitated almost three 
years, during all which time " the word of God hadgrowu 
and multipliecl,** on the 16th of June, 1520, Leo XT 'pub- 
lished that famous damnatory bull against Luther, which 
in the^ event proved so fatal to the established hierarchy. 
Forty-one propositions extracted out of the reformer's works 
were therein condeiprined as "heretical, scandalous, and offen- 
sive to pious ears.; &11 persons were forbidden to read his 
writings,, upon pain of excommunication ; ^uch as had any 
of them in their custody were commanded to bum them ; 
and he himself, if he did not within sixty days send or bring 
his retraction in form to Rome, was pronounced an obsUnate 
heretic, w^s excommunicated, and delivered unto' Satan for 
the destruction of his flesh ; &n4 all secular princes were 
required, under pain of incurring the same censures, and 
of forfeiting^ all their dignities, to seize his person, that he 
might be punished as his crimes deserved. 

There was a t^e when the most powerfiil monaxchs 
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would have trembled at sach a sentence. That time was 
now paBs^ ; and though Eckias and his party triamphed, 
as if by one decisive blow they had at length annihilated 
LutheraOiismt the more judicious and dispassionate part of 
mankind beheld this rash step of the Roman court as the 
certain prognostic of increased tumults and distractions. 

The bull met with different kinds of reception in- differ- 
ent parts of Germany. In some places the publication of 
it was delayed, in others it was in part eliided ; an<^ &o 
€>diou8 were the proceedings of the court of Rome in this 
business, that- fear alone dictated to many a reluctant and 
partial obedience to its mandates. Even at Leipzig, under 
the dominion of Duke George, Eckius experienced a veiy 
violent opposition to the promulgation of the bull ; and at 
Erfurt it was forcibly wrested from him, torn in pieces, and 
thrown into the river by armed academics, who assembled 
together and besieged his house for that purpose. 
' The reader will. doubtless be gratified to see the very first 
thoughts and resolutions of Luther on (Ihis memorable oc-i 
casion, as he communicated them to Spalatinus, on the 
13th of October! "At last the Roman bull is come ; and 
Eckius is the bearer of it. I treat it with contempt. I con- 
sider it in all respects as a machination of Eckius, ai^d I 
attack it as impioua and false. You see that the express 
doctrines of Christ himself are.he'e condemned; that » no 
cause is assigned why I should be deemed a heretic ; and 
lastly, that I am called, not to a hearing, but to a retraction. 
I shall however as yet not seem to know that it is a papal 
bull, but treat it as a fiction and forgery. Oh, how I wish 
that the Emperor Charies V. would act like a man ; aqd in 
behalf of Christ oppose the emissaries of Satan ! On my 
own account I have no fear. Let the will of the Lord be donei! 
Neither do I see what steps the prihce should take ; perhf^js 
a silent Connivance is his truest wisdom; • I feel myself now 
more at liberty, being assured that the popedom is uiti- 
christiap, and the seat of Satan. Erasmus writes, that the 
emperor's court overflows with beggars a^d dependants, all 
dbposed to promote tyrannical principles ;' so that there' is 
no hope in Charles. No wonder ! Trust not in princes^ 
or in any child ofman^ for there is no help in themJ** 

Some time after, Spalatinus, who had been deputed to 
Wittemberg, writes, " I found him (Luther) altogether 
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^^leerfiil, and even in high spirits. He is deteimmed to. 
write against the bull, but with moderation, for the elector's 
sake. He has resolved, «8 soon as he hears of the burning 
of his own books, to treat the pontifical d^rees in the same 
<way. I hfLve seen more than thirty letters addressed to him 
from Suabia, Switzerland, and Pomerania. They are 
written by princes and persons distip^shed by rank, and 
leamin^r and are all of them full of pious and consolatory- 
reflections. Students flock to the universjty. I myself 
have s^en six hundred attend the lectures of Melancthon, 
and four hundred those of Luther. Lastl]!, neither the parish 
ehnrch, ner that of the monastery, is large enough to contain 
the multitudes who crowd to hear the sehnons of Luther." 
Historians on both sides of the question censure without 
mercy the' iriiprudent conduct of the Roman court, in almost 
all their transactions with Luther. They also suggest^ 
ingenious plans of different kinds,* by which, if the papal 
cqpnsels had been steadily directed, they suppof e all opp^o-- 
sition to the reigning ecclesiastical powers might have been 
crushed in the bud. The pious reader, however, will t^e 
eare always to keep a reverential eye on the overruling hand 
of Providence, which, for the wickedness of men, often ^ 
** shuts their eyes that they cannot see, and makes their 
earv heavy that they cannot hear.*'t If this importai^t 
idea, so constantly ei^oined in Scripture, be totally neglected 
or but carelessfy refunded, the study of history, otherwise 
so beneficial an employment, may easily ^xert a malignant 
mfluehce over both the understanding and the affections. 
An* habitual ^tention to secondary causes^ where the mind 
has not obtained from divine revelation any true know- 
ledge of the first grand cause, nor been duly humbled, on ' 
account of internal depravity, has been observed in many 
histanees sadly to increaM a skeptical, profane, and atheist- 
ical way of thinking. On the contrary, when the Grod of 
the Scriptures is the God in whom we firmly believe and 
humbly trust, and whose attributes we expect to see dis- 
played in his government of the world, we then derive 
useful lessons of instruction from the contemplation of 
almbst every events which either we ourselves diligently 
observe, Or winch is faithfully recorded by human industry. 

* Robertson, Cbarles V. t Isaiah vi. 10. 
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Id efiect, the religious principle is the key to true wisdom, 
and to true happiness ; the door of both is shut M the pro- 
fane unbeliever. Those then who believe that when the 
heart of a wicked man, as of Pharaoh, is declared in Scrip- 
ture to be hardened by the Lord, a previous state of great 
sin and impenitence is the true cause of so awiful a judg^ 
ment, will have no diMculty in comprehending why this 
Roman pontiff and his advisers should appear to have had 
their hearta hardened in ^U their contests with Luther. 
The reformer's cause from the beginning was the eause of 
God and his Christ ; and the Roman see had well nigh 
^ filled up the measure of its Iniquity. J On the supposition 
of any other principle than a judicial harderiing of the heart 
through Divine vengeance, the strange infatuation of Leo X. 
seems altogether unaccountable. Moat certainly he was 
extremely anxious to have the bull t)f Luther's condemna- 
tion well received among the nations : but mark the means 
which a pontiff so celebrated for penetrattop and dexterity 
employed to bring about so important a purpose. 1. The 
bull itself was ill calculated either to convince or to s^enqe. 
The Holy Scriptures had begun to be read in Genhany. 
To these Luther constantly appealed, and to nothing else. 
By these he conf tantly demanded that his doctiines should 
be tried. The Elector Frederic had distinctly intimated to 
the pope, how dangerous it would be, in the business of 
Luther, to neglect the testimony of Scripture, and to rely 
merely on ecclesiastical censures. Instead, howevet, of pay- 
ing any attention to scriptural arguments, Leo iifvokei 
Jesus Christ, St. Peter, St Paul, aiid all the saints of 
heaven, and in the most pompous and unmeaning language 
ientreata them to preserve the purity of the sacred church. 
He then declares that his cardinals and his generals of the 
regular onjers, with other divines and doctors <ff law, had 
agreed with him in condemning and rejecting forty-one 
propositions of Luther, and in pronouncing them lalse, 
heretical, and ^scandalous. This was not to appease, but^ 
to exasperate, the discontents of the Germans. 2. But 
besides the offensive contents of the bull, it was brought 
into Germany by Eckius himself the avowed enemy of the 
reformer. A step more indiscreet than this, or more inflam- 
matory in its tendency, as is acknowledged even by the 
popish advocate Pallavicini, could acarce^ have been de* 

12 
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Eckiiwall the while {Hretended to he an imBolimtafy 
agent in the basiness. One of hit priTatf letters, howevei^ 
hinpened to fell into Luther's lianas ; who instantly piil>> 
lithed itf contents, and at the same time made pertin^il 
lemarfcs on the h3rpoorit^cal and interested motives of the 
writer, which were completely laid open by this accident* 
Thus the credit of Eckius in Saxony was reduced to the very 
lowest ebb. 3. Nothing could be worse calculated to effect 
Leo's design than the letter which he addressed to the 
Elector; of Saxony^. A weak unprincipled character might 
easily have been seduced firom the path of duty by the 
insincere, adulatory exmessions of the pontiff. But the 
firm, penetrating, c<mscientious mind of Frederic waif mott 
thva a match for Leo and ,all his profligate advisers. THis 
excellent prince despined their flattery as he detested their 
jiypocrisy ; and, Uiough by nature and habit uncommonly 
cautious aiul temperate, he appears to have discovered un* 
^uivocal qiarks of dissatisfaction and displeasure. Matters 
were indeed now come to a crisis. Either the hero of the 
r^fo)niiation was to be abandoned to .the rage and malice of 
his en^mites, or the decisions of an iniquitous and despotical 
hierarchy must be withstood with vigour and resolution* 
Theliofiest side of this alternative might be attended With 
danger : J:iut, happily for the cause of Christian liberty, 
Frederic feared God, increased in the knowledge of true 
religion, and grew bolder in its support. 

To the same sort of infatuation must we ascribe the radi 
and insolent demands which Aleander, joint-nuncio with 
Eckius, was directed .to make of the elector. This prince 
was at 'Cologne, on his return from the coronation of the 
new emperor Charles V., when Aleander, having obtaine4 
'an audience, opened his commission in the following ma&* 
ner. • He said, the pope had ^trusted himself and Eckius 
With the affair of Luther, which wa^ of great consequence 
to the empire and to the whole Christian world. He did 
not doul^ that the elector would imitate the emperor and 
Ihe other princes who had received the pope's determination 
with respect. In Leo's < name he insisted on two things ; 
that Frederic should cause all Luther's books to be burned i 
, and that he should either put the author of them to death. 
Of imprison him till he could be sent to Rome. The 
«lector, after due consideration, and by the advice of his 
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pg^ connMUon, replied with great pradenee, fimmesfl, and 
apint.' He conmlained that during his absence from liis 
own dboHnions Eckius had biroiiffht several of his subjects 
into trouble and danger; reminded Aleander of the pro- 
ceedings already* adopted with respect to Lather, under tl^ 
direction of Cajetan and j^ilitz, and of the ingenuous pait 
he himself had acted towards those nuncios ; intipiated that 
it was very possible that vast multitudes of all ranks and 
Orders might adhere tg Luther; expresised his surprise, 
after his past conduct, at the e^raordinary demands. now 
made upon him ; -and observed, that it had never yet been 
made to appear that Luther's books deserved to bo burned. 
*^ When l4un once convinced that they do," he added, ** I 
wiU' not fail to do every -thing that becomes a Christian 
prince." And in these sentiments Frederic persisted, not* 
withstanding all the instances of Aleander and Caracdofi 
(pother nun^o to the emperor), till the foimer, aiixious to 
retire with as good a grace as fa^ could, declared, ** That 
the >pope, having no wish to embrue his hands in the blood 
of Luther, had never designed to proceed acainst his per- 
son ; but that in regard to GaraccioU and himself the^ 
had no choice l^ft to them; they were bound to obey the 
injunctions of the bull, and in so doing, to bum the bookf 
of Martin Lather." 

U required no little efii outcry to make that part of this 
declaration wfaiek regarded the person of Luither ; for it 
was in direct contradiction to the demands which th^nuncio 
himself^ in the pope's name, had so recently* made, ae welt 
as to both the spirit and the letter of the bull itself. Nor 
were his representations concerning the emperor borne dot 
by feict : for, thouxrh he repeatedly pressed that momirch to 
take part against Luther, and to give full effect to the. pope's 
bull, Charles, whatever might be his real seiftiments or 
wishes, at present thought proper to refuse compliance vrilh 
the demands for the seizure of Luther's person. In fact, 
be was under the greatest obligations to Frederic, being 
actually indebted to this prince for his recent elation to the 
imperial di^ty. In regard to the. burning of the here* 
siarch's writings, he appears to have at last given way tb 
the solieitaticms of Aleander, who, having so far carried 
his point with the new emperor, attended him after his 
coronation £rom city to city, filling the Netheriandh with 
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Hie smoke and flames of iimmnerable books and papers, and 
threatening all ranks and orders with the papal vengeance. 
A like partial submission to the pope's bull was obtained 
\fj Aleander in the ecclesiastical electorates of Oologhe and 
Mentz. The hatred of this furious popish executioner 
towards Luther was cordial an^ extreme. He evidently 
disliked the many for the soundness and puritj of his morals, 
lie is known to have said, ** It is impossible to soften Luther 
by money. He id a brute, who will look neither at bribes 
nor honours ; otherwise he might' long ago have had many 
thousands paid tp him at the banker's, by Sie pope's orders.** 

A short time after the preceding conferences with Alean- 
der, the elector sent a pressing message to the celebrated 
Erasmus (who happened to be then at Cologne), in whicb> 
he solicited an interview with him at his own apartments. 
Erasmus complied with the sununons, and was accordingly 
introduced to his highness. It was in the month of Deoem- 
ber : Spalatinus also was present ; and aa the three were 
standing before the fire, a conversation took place, in the 
course of Ti^hich the elector earnestly entreated Erasmus to 
gWe him his unfeigned opinion of Luther. Erasmus pressed 
his lips together, aiid endeavoured to evade the question ; 
l^t the prince looked him full in the face, and gravely said, 
^* I would rather the earth should opjen and swallow me up, 
than that I should be found fByoutinff any false doctrines. 
But if Luther has the truth on his side, whatever danger I 
may run he shall not reckon me among 'his adversaries. 
Neither do I think myself qualified to decide in so important 
a matter ; and for that reason I wish 4o know the r^ 
judgment of wise and learned nien concerning the whole 
controversy.'' It was on t\ai occasi<Hi that Erasmus said 
ironically, as before related, <* Luther has committed two 
gireat faults; 'he ha« touched the pope on the crown, and 
Uie monks on the belly." The elector smiled ; and was so 
much impressed with the sarcastic observation that he men- 
tion<Jd it a little before his death. Erasmus then subjoined 
with great seriousness, that Luther was just in his animad- 
versions^ on the ecclesiastical abuses ; that a reformation of 
the church was become absolutely necessary ; that the re- 
former's doctrine was true in the main* but that there was 
a vt^nt of mildness in his manner. 

When Erasmus had withdrawn fKom the elector, he sat 
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down with Spalatlnns, and in^antly wrote a few GonciM 
AziOMs reraecting Luther and his cause. The substance 
of apme of them is as follows: — 1. Persons of the best 
morals, ahd of the purest faith, are the least offended with 
Lather. — 8. The barbarity of this bull against him offends 
all ^ood men, as it is indeed unworthy of a mild vicar of 
ChnsU — 3. Only two of the universities, out of so manyi 
have condemned him ; and these have not convicted him, 
Bor do they themselves agree as to their reasons. — 4.- The 
man aims at neither rank nor profit, and therefore he is the 
Jess to be avtspected*—^* What has hitherto been writteil 
against Luther i^ disapproved . e?en by those divines who 
dissent finom the reformer's ^nets. The paper containing 
these axioms was put into the hands of Spalatinus by 
Erasmus himself; but the cautious author of them soon 
al^r wrote a most pressing note to Spalatinus, entreating 
him to return it, and alleging as a refison a fear **le8t 
Aleander should make a bad use of ito contents.'' 

. There is^ however, no doubt that Erasmus heartily disap* 
proved the severe and despotic proceedings of the Roman 
court in the condemnation of Luther. The popish hi^to* 
rians inform us, that he held the pope's bull to be a forgejy, 
mpd would not be convinced of the contrary till Aleande^r had 
permitted him te examine it. That a(ter this he went about 
by night to the princes and their friends, for the purpose of 
alienating their affections from the pope and f)rom Aleander^ 
telUng them the bull had been extorted, contrary to tho 
pontiff's real inclinations, by the artifices of malevolent 
persons ; and that in a conversation with Aleander he had 
been very pressing that the resolution to bum Luther's 
bo<^ m^^t be dropped, or at least retarded. The legates 
of the pope, in their turn, are said to have plied Erasmus 
closely with the offer of a rich bishopric, if he would un- 
dertake to write against Luther ; but he answered themt 
** Luther is too great a man for me to encounter. I do 
not always understand him ; yet, to speak jplainly, he is 
SQ extraordinary a map, that I learn more urom a single 
pa^ of his books than from ftU the writings of Thomat 
Aquinas." ^ , 

Another anecdote or two may be here recorded. The 
academicians of Louvain complained to Margaret, the em- 
peror's sister, governess of the NetherUmds, that Luther by 
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Ma writings was KubTerting Christianity. "Who is thit 
Luther 1" said she. They replied, "He is an illiterate 
monk." — " Is he so 1" she answered ; " thca do you, who 
are very learned and numerous, write against this illiterate 
monk, and surely the world will pay more regard to many 
scholars than to one ignoramus." 

Again : at the emperdr's table, mention being made of 
Luthet, Ravehstein said, "Here is one Christian risen 
among us at last, after four hundred years, and the pfope 
wishes to kill him. Our teachers at Louyain, by dint of 
bribes, obtained the buhiing of Luther's books r the pile 
was kindled, and great was the concourse of the students and 
others around it. But what books, think ye, did they bring 1 
JN^ot those of Martin, but a great dedi of monkish trash was 
eommitted io the flames." 

The first defensive step which our reformer took at this 
important crisis Was, to appeal from the sentence of the 
JHoman pontiff, to the superior authority of a gei^era^ com- 
eil. The contents of this appeal are much the same as 
those of the fotmer at Witteml^rg, in 1518. There is 
however, this difference, >ihat he now absolutely ceases to 
preserve any measures with the pope. He appeals from 
him,— 1. As a rash, iniquitous, tyrannical judge. — ^^.^As a 
' hardened heretic and aposti^.— 3. Astm enemy. Antichrist, 
and opposer of the Sacred Scriptures, — 4. Ap a proud -and 
blasphemous despiser of the «acr6d church of God, and cli 
all legal coung^s. 

Soon after he published, in answer to the bull, two small 
tracts, in which he exposes with great spirit the injustice, 
arrogance, and despotism pf the Roman court. The first is 
Entitled, "Martin Luther against the execrable Bulf of 
Antichrist." In this he affects to entertain some suspicion 
that the bull itself is a wicked forgery of Eckius and' his 
party, " The author of this damnatory bull," continued hi, 
" does not 4inderstand Luther. Luther has been long used 
t6 controversies, and is not to be frightened by vain threaten- 
ings. He knows the difference between an unsatisfslBtory, 
unmeaning paper, and the powerful written Word c^ God." 
Luther^then calls on all Christian kings and princes, and 
particularly on the Emperor Charles V., putting them in 
mind • of their engagements at their baptism. He addresses 
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blAq/pB, learned doctors, and all who confess the name of 
Christ, and entreats them ta come forward and defend the 
distressed church of God from the machinations of the 
papists. Lastly, with the greatest seriousness, he ad- 
monisbes the pope himself and his <:ardinals, not to per- 
severe in their noadness; no longer ^to act the undoubted 
part of th^ Antichrist of the Scriptures. v 

Our reformer calls his second tract, " A Defence of the 
Articles oi Martin XiUther, which are condemned by the Bull 
of Leo X." It is much longer than the former ; for in this 
the author defends, in their order, all the forty-one ^irtldes 
of ^ writings wl^ch had been censured by the bull. Per- 
"kapB the most edifying part *of this performance is his rear 
floning in support of the authority of Scripture. " The 
sacred writings," says he, ** are .not to be understood but 
through that Spirit under w|iose inspiration they weje 
written ; which Spirit is never felt to be more powerful and 
energetic than when he attends the serious perusal of the.writ* 
ings which he himself has dictated. Setting aside an implicit 
4ependence/)n all human writings, let us strenuously adhere 
to the Scriptures alone. The primitive church acted thus '- 
sh^ must have acted so, for she had seen no writings of the 
Fathers. The Scripture is its own interpreter, trying, judg- 
ing, and illbstrating all things. If it be not so, why 90 
Augustine and other holy Fathers appeal to the Scriptures 
as the first principles .of truth, uid cbnfirm their o\9|n asser- 
tions by: its authority 1 Why do we perversely interpret the 
Scriptures, not by themselves, but by human glosses, con- 
trary to the example of all Fathers 1'' Sentiments like these 
bad scarcely, for many ages, been whispered in the Chris- 
tian world ; but the time was noW approaching when the 
majesty of the Divine Word began tp be revered as decisive 
in all cases of doUbt.- It was reserved to an excommuni- 
cated monk to explain to mankind the right use of Scripture, 
and to impress on their minds its immense importance. 

But the asperity of Luther's style of writing, it has- been 
before acknowledged, threw a shade over his virtues. As 
this is the least defensible part of his^ character, let us hear 
him for once apologize for himself. ** I own," he said to 
Spalatinus, ** that I am more vehement than I ought to be : 
I have to do with men who blaspheme evangelical truth ; 
with wolves ; with those who condemn me unheal^ without 
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and decorum. Even Maimbourg says, « It cannot be de- 
nied that, notwithstanding this heat and impetuosity which 
were natural to him, he always considered well what he 
wrote, and always in his writings displayed the man of 
genius and erudition.'* The church of Cfod, we may con* 
elude, would lose but little by this unhappy defect in 
Luther's temper, as it neither affected the acuteness of 
his talents, nor betrayed him into unchristian principles. 
Notwithstanding, as a private Christian be must have suf- 
fered much loss in his own soul by the indulgence of uiger. 
His comforts in the divine life could not fan to meet with 
considerable interruption from so lamentable a want of 
self-government. In regard to his adversaries, the sup* 
porters of the existing ecclesiastical domination, they had 
attained a height of wickedness in theory, and effirontery in 
practice, which could scarcely be described in too strong 
terms by the most keen and severe satirist. 

But we now proceed to contemplate the reformer after 
he had by his publications opened men's eyes to the impiety 
and injustice of the sentence of the Roman court, proceea- 
ing to perform one of the boldest actions recorded in history. 
He was convinced that his appeal to a general council WOuM 
be disregarded by the pope and his cardinals ; and he fore> 
saw that, if he did not soon recant, the thunder of actual 
excommunication would be levelled against him. He de- 
termined therefore to separate himself from the communion 
of the church of Rome ; and as Leo, in the execution of 
the bull, had appointed Luther's books to be burned, he, by 
way of retaliation, erected an immense pileof wood without 
the walls of Wittemberg, and there, in the presence of the 
professors and students of the university, and of a vast 
multitude of spectators, committed to the flames the papal 
bull against him, together with the volumes of the decretals 
and canon law which relate to the pontifical jurisdiction. 

Thus publicly to defy the court of Rome, and bum the 
sentence of Leo X., as it was the most daring, so was it the 
wisest resolution which could possibly have been adopted, 
even if Luther had regarded only his own individual safety. 
At once it encouraged his friends and astonished his enemies* 
The die was now cast, and his life was to be saved by put- 
ting it out of the power of Antichrist to do him harm* 

Vol. L—K 
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"Ereiy step which the reformer took. relatWe to this impor- 
tant and mteresting transaction accords with these ideas. 
That the bold thought had been conceived in his mind for 
some time past, appears clearly Irom his letter to Spalatinus 
on -the 10th of July preceding.* Let the curious reader 
attend also to the dates of some other things which, are 
already before him, and he will be enabled to form a judg- 
ment of Luther's vigour and activity in this critical buuness. 
In June and August he published his tracts on Reformation 
and the Babylonish Captivity ; in October he received in- 
telligence of Eckius having brought the bull (issued in 
June) into Germany : on the 17th of November he ap- 
pealed in form to a general council : December 1, he in two 
distinct pieces attacked the author of the bull as Antichrist : 
and on the 10th of the same month he openly burned the 
pope's sentence and the pontifical law. 

Other measures soon followed which must have been, 
if possible, still more affronting to the majesty of the pope. 
Luther inmiediately selected thirty articles from the code 
of p^pal laws, as a specimen of the iniquitous contents 
of the books winch he had just burned. Upon these he 
wrote concise and pointed remarks, and then printed the 
whole, and circulated the little tract among the people, 
calling upon them in the most animated atrain^ to exercise 
their own judgments in matters of such vast importance. 
'* Let no man's good sense," said be, ^* be so far seduced as 
to reverence the volumes which I have burned on account 
of their great antiquity or their high titles. Let every one 
bear and fee what the pope teaches in his own books^ and 
what abominable poisonous doctrines are to be found among 
the sjLCBBD, sfiRiTUAL LAWS ; and then let him freely judge 
whether I have done right or not in burning such writ- 
ings." The last two of the articles selected by Luther 
were as follows: "Art. 29. The pope has the power to 
interpret Scripture and to teach as he pleases : and no per- 
son is allowed to interpret in a different way. Art. 30. 
The pope does iiot derive from the Scripture, but the Scrip- 
ture derived from the pope, authority, power, and dignity." 
Luther then affirms that, comparing together the different 
parts of the canon law, its language amounts to no less than 

* Sapra, p. 05. 
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this : ** That the pope is God on earth ; above all that is 
earthly or heavenly, temporal or spiritual : that all things 
belong to the pope ; and that no one must venture to say, 
• What doest thou V Nothing," he adds, " can be easier 
to me than to produce many tnore passages of the same 
stamp. Were I to proceed ^ith the sad tale I have to t^ 
it would appear that all which hitherto I have advanced 
against the popedom was but jest and diversion., I under- 
took this cause at first in the name of God ; and in the con- 
fident hope that the favourable moment was arrived when 
of itself, and without further help from me, it would pro- 
<^ed as the cause of God to certain victory." 

Thus to expose to every eye those secrets of the canonical 
volumes which sanctioned the proceedings of the Roman 
court was to shake the whole papal edifice to its founda- 
tions ; nor was it possible that so corrupt and despotic it 
hierarchy could long survive the free publication of its prin- 
ciples to the people. Daify men were accustomed to submit 
without remedy, and often without murmuring, to the, most 
shameful abuses of ecclesiastical authority ; but wh^n they 
were shown that their sufferings were the result < of an 
iniquitous ststbu, — when they read the extravagant propo- 
sitions which proclaimed the absolute power of the pope, 
and their own ignmninious bondage, — their patience startled, 
and began to mutiny against a jurisdiction which their un- 
derstandings, as well as Luther's observations and comments, 
convinced them was founded altogether hi injustibe and 
impiety. Hence it was that many, even of the Roman 
Catholics in Germany, who were zealous for the liberty and 
independence of their country, were disposed to countenance 
the reformer in his resistance to the pope's tyrannical bull ; 
and hence also, though Aleander procured a second bull 
against him, couched m the most peremptory and definitive 
terms, it proved almost entirely inefi9cient. Seckendorf in- 
forms us, that in Saxony not the smallest vestige of it is to 
be found. 

This second bull was issued January the 3d, 1531, a 
fittle more than three weeks after the burning of the pontifi- 
cal books. In it the pope most arrogantly and impiously 
styles himself, ** The divinely appointed dispenser of spir- 
itual and temporal punishments." He then repeats the 
fanner bull, luod tells us that some persons, upon As 
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puUieatkm of U, W repented of Uieir fins and obtained 
abeohition. Bat on Luther and his followers, whatever 
mi^ be their rank or dignity, he pronounces his eternal 
anathemas. 

Mankind, however, could not but take notice how low 
the pontifical majesty had fallen. The popi had publicly 
burned the doctrinal articles of a monk ; the m on k in return 
had burned as publicly the bull and decretals of the pope ; 
and they appeared to be on a footing of equality. Aleander 
also had obtained leave to bum the reformer's books in 
several cities of Belgium ; and the friends of Lutberanism 
retaliated on the pope in Saxony, and even at Leipzig, 
notwithstanding the devotion of the Duke George to the 
papacy. 

A brief attention to the political state of Europe seem* 
necessary on this occasion, to illustrate that wonderful oc- 
currence of providential events which enabled Luther thus 
to brave the pope with impunity. The pontifical character 
had' been debased extremely by the vices and enormities of 
Alexander VL and Julius IL Leo X. honoured not the 
mipal chair so much by his elegant and literary taste, as he 
oisgraced it by his prodigality and proftuaeness, and enfee- 
bled its powers by ms indolence. Frederic, the Elector of 
Saxony, had an established character in Europe for wisdom 
and prolnty, which rendered him fiur more respected than 
any pope of Rome had been for a long period. Hence the 
•Uent protection afforded by this prince to Luther proved 
his sufficient defence, not only against the tyranny and in* 
dignation, but even against the dexterity and management, 
of the Roman court The pope, his cardinals, his doctors 
of divinity and of law, had met together, deliberated and 
passed sentence with the greatest formality ; but nobody 
appeared to execute the pontifical mandates. We have 
already observed that the Emperor Charles V. had recently 
been obliged to the generosity of Frederic for his elevation 
to the imperial throne, this disinterested prince having reBO" 
faitely remsed that dignity when c^Eered to him, declaring 
that the German empire, on account of the fonnidable 
strength and hostile designs of the Turkish sultan, required 
» head of fieir greater power to defend it than he could pre- 
tend to possess. It was this reason diiefiy that seems to 
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)iav6 inflaenced the electors in giving their suffrages to 
Charles. For, by inheritance from his father Philip, son 
of the last emperor Maximilian, he had the possession of 
Austria and the Netherlands ; and by his mother he had 
the kingdom of Spain. Add to this, his dominions stretched 
along that frontier which lay most exposed to the enemy. 
fie was also a prince remarkable for his great personal 
qualities and endowments. It was natural therefore that 
Uiis illustrious prince, singularly and greatly indebted as he 
was to the Elector of Saxony, should by no means be in- 
clined hastily to compel him to persecute his highly esteemed 
professor of the university of Wittemberg. Moreover, as 
if aii the world had conspired to favour the reformation^ 
that rivalry which soon commenced between Francis I., of 
France, and Charles V ., produced such an hostility between 
these two powerful monarchs, as effectually prevented them 
£rom uniting to crush Protestantism in the bud. Even the 
growing power of Mahometanism intimidated the papal 
sovereignties, and checked their rage for persecution. In 
fine, the capricious and imperious temper of Henry VIIL, 
of England, was soon led by Him in whose hand are^he 
hearts of princes to favour the progress of the divine truth 
in Europe. 

It is perhaps in the artful and extensive politics of 
Charles V. that we are to look for a complete explanation 
of that middle course which he held respecting the ecclesi- 
astical ^ssensions immediately after the imperial sceptre 
was placed in his hands. If he had pqssessed. no other 
dominions but those which belonged to him in Germany, he 
might probably have favoured the man who boldly asserted 
many privileges and immunities for which the empire had 
long struggle with the popes. But the dangerous schemes 
which his rival Francis I. was forming against him made 
it necessary that he should secure the friendship of Leo X. 
Accordingly he acceded to the first demand of Aleander, 
which regiurded the burning of the heretic's vmtings ; but 
the second demand, which would have endangered the lif^ 
of Luther, he evaded, by deferring the consideration of the 
whole question till the next imperial diet, which he had 
<»rdered to be held at Worms on the 6th of January, 1521. 
The suspension of severities against Luther was by no 
meang pleasing to the haughty ponti£^ who was accustomed 
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to htaiof nothing but a prompt obedience to his eommaiitft 
firom all qaarten : bat the emperor adherod steadily to this 
sesolution. He clearly saw that, as matters then stood, 
there wero in the minds of many inq>artial persons strong 
piejodioes in fevour of Lutheranism, and still stronger 
suspicions, that in the caose of Lather himself partialit j, 
prhrate interest, and private resentment had mflaenced 
tiM determinations of the Roman ooort. Moreover, it was 
a plausible, a persuasive, and a sound past of the re- 
Ibnner's defence, that he had constantly r^uested to have 
liis cause tried beforo unsuspected judges in Germany, by 
the ecclesiastical laws and customs of the empire; and 
that, though he had beei^ coinpelled for conscience' sake 
to separate himself firom the Koman church, he remained 
notwithstanding a member of the Catholic, or universal 
church, whose representative was that general council to 
which he had actually appealed, and to whose impartial 
decisions he was ready to submit. On these various ac- 
counts the emperor considered the obstacles to a hasty pro- 
ceduro against I^uther as insuperable. Thus a little time 
at least was gained ; and so critical were the circumstances, 
that that little was found sufficient for the production of the 
most important effects. 

Lather's affairs were now in a most critical situation* 
His life was in the most imiminent danger ; and he had but 
one patron of any considerable rank or distinction. No 
man, perhaps, ever surrendered himself and his cause into 
the hands of God with a more perfect resignation than he 
did : yet it behooved him to spare no lawful and proper means 
of defending both one and the other ; and especially that 
most important means — the further enlightening of man- 
kind. In his judgment, the written word of God, laid 
qf>en, and rightly explained to the people, was always the 
most lawful and the most powerful engine for the destruc* 
tion of the kingd<nn of Satan. All his past success on the 
mind of the puUic he ascribed to the use and aqpplication of 
this en^e. He would not therefore lose a single moment 
in making fresh efforts in the same way. Aleander had 
burned his books; but that very circumstance served to 
incroase men's curiosity to read them ; as it did their au- 
thor's seal and industry in reconsidering and republishing 
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the doctrines he had taaght, in. confirming them by new 
wrgoments, and rendering his compositions more conect 
and worthy of the approbation of the public. 

Charles Y. had been elected emperor in the summer of 
1619, and his first diet was expected to be held in the 
coarse of the same year : but the meeting of that assembly 
was postponed by various causes for mors than twelve 
months. liither, during this short period, published an 
incredible number of sermons, paraphrases, and polemical 
tracts, more than we must even enumerate. His Conmien* 
tary on the Epistle to the Galatians is, however, in itself so 
excellent a performance, was read with so great avidity im« 
mediately aner its publication, and was so instrumental' in 
piromoting the glorious cause of Protestantism, that it seems 
t . have a superior claim to the attention of the historian. 
As it was one of the most powerful means of reviving the 
light of Scripture in the sixteenth century, so it will, m all 
ages, be capable oi doin^ the same, under the blessing of 
Crod, whenever a disposition shall appear among men to 
regard the oracles of divine truth, and whenever souls shall 
be distressed with a Sense of indwelling sin. The author 
himself had ploughed deep into the human heart, and knew 
its native depravity ; he had long laboured, to no purpose. 
to gain peace of conscience by legal observances and moru 
works; and had been relieved from the most pungent 
anxiety, by a spiritual discovery of the true doctrine of a 
mnner's justification before Go^ " only for the merits of our 
Lord ana Saviour Jesub Christ, by nuth, and not for lus 
own works or deservings." He was appointed in the coun- 
•els of Providence, by no means exclusively of the other 
reformers, but in a manner more extraordinary and much 
superior, to teach mankind, after upwards of'^a thousand 
years' obscurity, this great evangelical tenet— compared 
with which how little appear all other objects of controversy I 
The author, by numberless arguments, and particularly by 
the marked opposition between law and mith, law and 
ffrace, proves tluit, in iustification before God, all sorts of 
human works are excluded, moral as well as ceremonial. 
He restores to the Christian world the true forrnsic sense 
of the term JuslificaHon ; and rescues that term from the 
erroneous sense in which, for many ages, it had been mis- 
onderstood, ae though it meant infused habits of virtue t 
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whence it had been usual to confound justification with 
•anctification. He settles the true bounds and limits of the 
LAW and the gospbl, and distinguishes between aueptance 
with God and personal holiness. The former, he shows, is 
received as a free gift on Christ's account alone, by faith in 
the heart of an humbled sinner, and implies complete pard<Mi 
and reconciliation with God ; the latter, which he insists on 
as equally necessary for eternal happiness, he describes as 
conjoined, but not compounded, with the former ; imperfect 
always in this life, but sincerely pressed after and delighted 
in. By this doctrine, rightly stated with all its adjuncts 
and dependences, a new light breaks in on the mind ; and 
Christianity appears singularly distinct, not only from 
popery, but also from all other religions. Neither the 
superstitions of the papist, nor the sensibility of the hu- 
mane, nor the splendid alms of the ostentatious, nor the 
most powerful efforts of unassisted nature, avail in the 
smallest degree to the purchase of pardon and peace. The 
glory of this purchase demonstrably belongs to Christ alone : 
and he who in real humility approves of, acquiesces in, and 
rests on him, is the true Christian. Thus self-righteous 
persons are rebuked; thus distressed consciences are re- 
lieved ; and thus men are enabled to bring forth all the fruits 
of righteousness. An ill use, no doubt, has frequently been 
made of the precious doctrine here stated ; and St. Paul's 
writings abound with admirable cauticms on this subject.* 
The sixth chapter to the Romans is ftiU to the point. But 
this very circumstance, namely, that the true Christian no- 

* Perhaps the most exceptionable point in the whole work is, the dis> 
hcmoimible manner in which it often seems to spealt of " the law" of 
God ; joining it with sin and Satan aa almost equally opposed to man's 
happdness. This has commended the work to certain modem Antino- 
mians, as if it really ftvoared their views, when nothing can be fiuthw 
flmn the ftet. The Allowing passage Aimishes the true explanation, 
always intended by the author, though not so often expressed as was 
necessary, unless he had reduced his language, of the kind refbrred to, 
to a more scriptaral model.—** In the conflicts of conscience nothing else 
ought to be known or thought of than Christ alone : and the law should 
be placed out of sight, but, apccrt from, these conJUrts and the topic of 
jtutificatioti^ we ought, with Paul, to speak reverently of the law, to 
extol it with the highest praises, and to call it holy, just, good, apirttual, 
divine." It was not the law itself, thereft>re, of which Luther ever 
meant lo speak dishonourably, but only tbe abuse of it into which they 
fell who sought to be ** justified by the works of the law," or refused all 
psaee or ooDscieocebeoaiue ttey fUt that they could not be so.— J. 8. 
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tion of joftificatioii is apparently liable to a ehxtge ot Anti- 
nomianism, unquestionably demonstrates that Luther and 
the other reformers did not mistake that apostle's meaning ; 
because, on the supposition that St. Paul really meant to 
ascribe the justification of a sinner before God to human 
works, in ant sbnsb of those terms, the very plausibility 
of the objection loses all foundation. Let him that would 
be wise in the things of God study this great Christian 
article, of the reveal^ method of fallen man's acceptanci 
WITH HIS Makbb ; and let him do it with prayer for divine 
illumination. Let not any man suppose, as ignorance is 
ever apt to do, that evangelical truth is so plain and obvious 
that evenr one may attain it without attention, industry, or 
effort. Let him rather be told, that the way of life is deeply 
mysterious, and has gteat difficulties belonging to it ; though 
it is, nevertheless, of infidlible attainment to every humble, 
seeking, persevering soul. 

How is it, it may be asked, that the most learned, and the 
most profound, as well as the most elegant of our ecclesias* 
tical historians, either entirely omit, or but slightly men- 
tion^ the extraordinary labour which the Saxon theologian 
bestowed on the Epistle to the Galatians ? Must not the 
answer jbe, that they do not behold the corruptions <tf the 
Romish church, and the necessity of a reformation in doc- 
trine, with the same eyes that Luther did? They are 
abundant in praising; him for his exertions against papal 
tyranny and superstition, but scarcely a sentence escapes 
them in commendation of his pecuhar Christian tenets. 
Hence many have been taught to admire the reformation, 
while they remain ignorant of its fundamental principles* 
In explicitly revealii^^ this sec^t, there is no little danger 
lest the religious faith of our first reformers should by many 
be pronounced irrational and enthusiastic ; or, if a greater 
degree of candour and tenderness be observed for the memory 
of those great men, this it is to be feared, will chiefly arise, 
not from the consideration of their inestimable spiritual ser^ 
vices, in teaching the way of eternal salvation, but rather 
firom a sense of their having been eminent benefactors'to 
society, in delivering it firom the ignominious yoke of eccle- 
siasticial domination. On this last account, it is true that 
we, their posterity, are under immense obligi^tions to' them ; 
nevertheless this is but a very imperfect and parUal view 
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of their meriti. It wu the restoraticm of true Christian 
doctrine that broke the chains of papal bondage, as well as 
brought peace, and liberty} and holmess to the anxious spirits 
of awakiBned sinnera. 



CHAPTER VII. 
, Diet of Worm. 



Thi eyes of all Europe were now fixed on the diet of 
Worms. That general and astonishing revolution of sen- 
timent which was taking place in the minds of the people 
had proceeded, in regard to their religious vieWs, with such 
incredible rapidity, that it behooved the emperor and the 
princes to take public cognizance of transactions whidi 
could now no longer be buried in obbcurity. Accordingly 
Charies V., in hb circular letters to the electors and other 
members of the diet, informed them that he had summoned 
the assembly of the empire for the purpose of concerting 
with them the most proper measures for checking the pro- 
gress of those new and dangerous opinions which threatened 
to disturb the peadB of Germany, and to overturn the religion 
of^their ancestors. 

After the diet had met, a considerable time was spent in 
formalities, and in making some general regulations respect- 
ing the internal police of the empire. They then proceeded to 
take into consideration the religious questions and controver- 
sies. The papal legates pressed haid for an immediate edict 
against the man who had so long disturbed the peace of the 
church, and who for more than six months had been under 
actual sentence of excommunication as an incorrigible here- 
tic. It would be endless to recite the various artifices and 
manoeuvres of the leading actors in the scenes at Worms. 
Fruitless pains were taken in conferences between Pon- 
tanus, the elector's chancellor, and Glapio, a confessor of 
Charles V ., to compose the differences. These conferences 
were of a private nature, and were carried on with the 
atmost secrecy. But the meaibers of the diet openly with- 
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stood the attempts of the pope's advocates to procure La* 
ther's condemnation without deliberation or inquiry. Such 
a proceeding they considered as inconsistent with justice^ 
and unauthorized by precedent. Moreover the emperor 
himself admonished the principal nuncio, Aleander, that it 
behooved him ta ex[^ain to the diet some just and weighty 
causes of Luther's exconmiunication, unconnected with the 
particular interests of the court of Rente and of the pope. 
At present, he said, an opinion very much prevailed in Gre^ 
many, that, because Dr. lAither had defended the rights and 
privileges of his countrymen, and had declaimed against 
those odious and arbitrary impositions of which the prince« 
themselves had complained more than once, he was on that 
very account disliked and censured at Rome, and that, m 
&ct, this was the real foundation of all the harsh and 
peremptory proceedings against him. So important a point 
must be cleared up before any further steps could be taken. 
Aleander undertook this business^ and acquitted himself 
with considerable ability and effect. He produced Ltither'a 
writings in the assembly ; and> by quotations from them« 
endeavoured to prove that his principles were equally de- 
structive to both church and state. He would leave no 
authority to interpret Scripture in doubtful cases ; and thus 
there would soon be as many religions as there were men 
of fancy and imagination. Still worse than this, the Saxon 
heretic, he contended, subverted the foundations of morality, 
by denying the very existence of homan libbrty, and by 
maintaining that good and evil depended on a fatal and in- 
evitable necessity. He further accused Luther of overturn- 
ing the efficacy of the sacraments, and of inculcating a notion 
of Christian liberty, which gave the reins to vice and 
wickedness. In spite, he complained, of ^he pontifif 's utmost 
endeavours, for four years past, to free the world from this 
great evil, it was daily spreading itself more and more, and 
appeared to be desperate and incurable. An knperial edict 
lor its suppression was now, he said, the only remedy that 
remained. Nor was there any reason to apprehend lest 
such a measure should be attended with troublesome con- 
sequences. The Catholic party was infinitely the strongest ; 
and it was not likely that those powers who had, hitherto 
supported Luther's cause would incur the emper<Nr's £•• 
pleasure by continuing to protect him. 
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In oor ttxnes, there can be no neoeentj to antwef these 
■everal charffes of the papal orator. The enUghtened- 
Protestant will not suffer his judgment to be warped by the 
specious terms which Aleander introduced into his har^ 
angue. The ambiguity of Scripture ; the in&llibility of the 
p6pc's* interpretations; the intrinsic virtue of the sacra^ 
ments ; the natural strength and power of man ; the merit 
of good works, and the obligation of monastic vows ; these 
are among the avowed doctrines of the f^ system ; and* 
as they were evidently at the bottom of Aleander's osten- 
sible creed, we need not wonder that Luther's opposition to 
them should have been uppermost among the complaints 
of this zealous nuncio, when strenuously defending the 
established corruptions. 

The pupal histoiians would persuade us, that the emperor 
and the otner princes were so terrified by Aleander's jcepre- 
sentationof Luther's impieties that they instantly proceeded 
to deliberate on the very important subject, and resolved 
to condemn the growing heresy, as sub^^rsive of the lunda^ 
mentals of the Christian religion. But from the accounte 
of these writers themselves it is not difficult to collect, that 
besides the eloquence and arguments of Aleander, there 
were other weapons which the orator condescended to use, 
for the purpose of influencing the decisicm of the diet of 
Worms. We are informed, by an authority which in this 
instance is not to be disputed, that on the representations 
of Aleander to Cardinal JuUus de Medicis (afterward Pope 
Clement VIL), the powers of the legate were augmented* 
and he was supplied with money, by the skilful application 
of which he was enabled to gain over to his own purposes 
many members of the German diet* After all, it does not 
appear that this celebrated diet came to any regular voting 
on the business of Luther in full assembly. The records 
pf their proceedings, published by authority, at the dissolu- 
tion of the diet, contain not a single word on the subject 
of religion : which silence may seem the more remarkable 
when we attend to the circular letter of the emperor in 
calling together the members of the assembly. The original 
matenals of this important part of the histoiy are so im- 
perfect and inconsistent, that much care and study are 

* PallaticiBi. 
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fequislte tp d^^elop the troth': but thter fonowing accouat 
119^ be considered as Bubstahtially correct. ' ' 

' The Elector, of Saxpny, foreseeing the impoitant ques-' 
tions, of a political as well as of a religious nature, "which 
Drould be agitated at the diet, took care to be at Worms, 
some ^^eks before* the meeting of the general assembly. 
There this ynke and. gCMod prince, from conversations with 
the emperor and others, soon di85;overed that hiischief was 
sieditated against Luther. • His enemies, hi general, were 
eotitrivinff to*ha,ve him brought before the diet. With the de- 
sign, *no doybt, of securing nis person t^and we find that the 
emperor had once so far acceded to their wishes as to issue 
expH^ss. orders for his appearance. The summon^ for this ^ 
purpose was sent to the elector'; but this prince refused to 
c6ncur in that, mode of cohductiQgthe iMisiness, and Charles 
lecall^ .his order. All this took place before the middle 
of .fsmuaryj ;i52l. In f^t, at thiiB moment the cautious 
Frederic scarCel^ kn^w what edurse' to st^er. He* wished 
for nothing*so moth as an impartial hedrin^ of the whole 
cause, and' an equitable sentence ii). conse^ente ; but^he 
had great fesETs, lest, by calling Luther to W(^rms, he lihould 
entangle him in the datigerous snares of hi^ ^vetsaries. 
Nor did he then^know what Luther hiftiself mi^ht think of 
such a proposal. In this perplexity, he deteri^ined to adhtee 
steadily tp two points ; i. By no lUeiuis to coqipel Luther to 
appear among his adversaries against his drvni^will; and,^ 
2. In every ^ent,.not to permit him to stir a stejl towards' 
Worms v^ithout a complete and uneq^voc^ safe-cot^duci, 
nor to write any letters bf passport in hi^ behalf withotlit.^e 
express directions of the emperor. ' In the paean tim^ he 
caused Luther to be made acquainted with (he intentions pf 
his malignant adversaries ; and the qupstiou to be put to himt 
What he would do if he should be cited to appear at this tdiet > 

The answer of our intrepid Reformer, addressed to Spa- 
latinus, was perfectly in character. He said, if he should be 
called by so high an authority as that of the' emperor, he 
would conclude it to be the Divine wilHhat he should gor; 
ind if violence were done to him, as probably i^ight^ be the 
ease, he would recommend his csuse to God, who had«saved 
the three children in the fieiy furnace. Should it not plefise 
God to preserve him, his' life was but a small thing eoUipared 
with that of Christ, and with his sufibpngs. « thougb 

Vol.1.— L 
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Jdnga uid Tulen," be-added, "ouupiied logetlier aguiiEl tha 

Low and bu Chriit, vat it ■■ writUn in the saine jwafai, 
BJeased an at] thij that put theii trnat in hioi. K is obt 
oar Bneineai to detemiioe wbetbermorf orileu btneSt, fiill 
accnfe U th« choreh from mj life or. la? death ; ' but it ia our . 
bonnlen duty to beietch Oc>d that the reien of pbarleB maj 
not cAnunencA with blood shed in an impiona cause. I 
would mpch rathfrdie bj tb«, RoniBiiiati alooethan ibaihe 
•hoiild be invDlved in thil bltsineaa. Hut, if I must die, 
not. oaij bj pwitifical but alad bj cWii injuitice, .Gad'i nilL 
be dona,! — You have here toy reeolutian. Expect from ma 
any thing lalhei tl)ap flight or letractien. > 1 wean uol to 
flee ; much lealto retract. So mi^ the Lord Jesua etiengl^n 
me I I can do neither without acandaiiziag godlineu, uid 
bditiDsthe >oulg of many." 

To the eleetor himaalf he writei, ai beinfthe aut^ect oP 
thil prince, with mote ceremontoua raapect ; aad probfttdy 
vi^ a. aiupicioa also Uiat hi* telteilDi^I be ebown to the 
emperor. ' " Tiejoice from jny heafl, he, imyi, "rtal hi* 
imperial majeaty is'llikely to undertake the management bt 
lAii eauae, which ia indeed ^e cauae of the Chtietian rtorld' 
u] generali anij of t&e wEole Gertpan nation^ iii particular; 
I ha*e ordered copiea of all my i^ritinga to be traMmitteJ to 
joni grace ; and I notf moat humhlj i^et again, aa I linve 
lepmttdly ofleied before, ^ do every tbing which it becomea 
aaenant of God and of Christ to do, tlie moment,,! shall he 
^fbnoed'what ny ^uty itiiom the cl«u eviAence oif the Hot/ 
ScriptUjea. I have thi " 
your grace to preaen 
majeaty, that he w«ul 
duct, and sufficient sn 
vj ban great reason 
and that he w.ould alsi 
auspected, agdarelLak 
to ^ this canae ; and 
..Ijpay be protected fr 
dalged with a ftir h« 
uoreaaonahle, ungedi' 
Fioiided I am but alio 
obedience lo tbe empei 
before the diet ; and (I 
conduct myself thai a 
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nothing ftom an tnconeii]era(e,^ash, refrsctoij gpirit, oiwitli 
a yiew Co tempora] honours and advantagea j but thaL sretjr 
line I have trritten, and every doctrine I haTe taught, has 
.p'roceedBd from a conacientiouB regard (0 my oatha and oEi- 
Bgalions. That the gracious Elsctot of Saiony, togethai- 
with hia iioperial majesty, may deign to tntn a CliriBtian eye 
to \he present state of religion, burdened Uid enslsied -as it 
U In *o many ways, ia the prayer of the' elector'* obedient 
and euppliant chaplun, Martin Ldteek/' 

The eilraoidinary piety and Rrmneas^o manife^ in' these 
letters must have been highly pleasing to ihe Elector of 
Sbioqj ; especially aa both the public and private' proceed' 
ings at Worms every day oonvinced him more anU more of 
tlfe neoeBoity of our reformer's presence. He ww diggusieJ 
to find tbat lecret consallations, to which he naa not admit- 
ted, were cprttinually held at the emperor's apahments, ftw 
the purpose of ruining Luther. Moreover an imperial man- 
■jate was issued, b; which the magistrates were combiande^ 
to collect tegether all the writings of the heretic. Lastly, 
attempts, though Irnitless, were made by the emjferor to per- 
anada Frederic that it was his peculiar duty to call his own 
aabject before the aesembly by his smgle authority, and also 
to supply him with the hecessary passportsl The t(Aide(icy 
of these machinations was sufficiently evideht ; .and nothing 
was BO likely to disconcert them all as the actual appeafance 
of the accused,, secured by an effectual aafF-conducC.' Also, 
if Ateander'a malignant sophisms anf grosa miarepresenta- 
led the minds of any of hii 
n or so campl^tely undeceive 
lis knowledge, hii eloquence, 
lenced b^ diese and aimiJai 
Saxony, in iiill, diet, uiged the 
rther in the aflluTs of .Luth^ 
in hia b'fra eanse. . The^iues- 
I not merely ivh^ther ce^ain 
he to be proscribed,' bat alsji 
lie author of them,' bomnpn 
he should be called beOre.the' 
im himself whether he feilly 
tntiments which were said to' 

It wai impouihle otl anjt decent giounda to. renit so wisa . 
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and reatonable a .proposUion. - In &ct, the ^hgle diet, 
tflmoit without exception, though for various and ereii op^ 

S>8ite reasons, concurred in tfau sentiment of the el^or* 
Ut, ^hile they entreated the emperor te mnt Lujthor lus 
safe-conduct, they also besought him to adopt some mea- 
sures' by which many practices of Jiie Roman see miglit be 
effectually corrected : for, said they, they are become highly 
injurious and intolerable to the German nation. Aleander,* 
howef«r, was excessively alarmed on tjbe prospect of Lu- 
ther's appearance, and strenuously exdrted every nerve' to 
l^revent it. The reasc^ns adduced in opposition by this potash 
champion might seem too 'futile and ridici^lous to merit no- 
tice, if the most celebrated Uoman Catholic historians had 
not aistonished posterity by recording them with apparent 
approl^ation and triumph. The pope, said AleaDder,'who 
is supwme judge ia reli^us concerns, has already deter- 
mined this matter ; his decisions ought not to'be' questioned. 
Resides, this diet must be cons|dered, not as « sacr^, but a 
profane assembly, and therefore not comfpetent.to the trial 
of such causey : A^either will Luther himself acknowledge 
the authority of the tribuni^. 

' The 'conduct -of Charles V. on this occasicm appears .to 
have been regulated chiefly by artful political maxims. By 
cailiitg^uther before t^e'diet he. gratified his' grand patron 
the Elector of Saxony \ and in re^^rd to the court of Kome, 
he preserved his peace with them by dexterously eompro- 
mismff th^ matter m the following way. He declared tnat, 
though 4t w^ absolutely necessary to bringf the accused be- 
fore the' diet, Itfst it should be said that he had been con- 
demned unheard, still he was only to be heard so far as to 
answeir whether be would or would not recant the errors 
Which he *had published.' Nevertheless Aleander bitterly 
com^aine^ Uiat a downright heretic, already condemned by 
the Roman pdntiff, .should be treated with so miich lenity 
and^ concession. *' He ought," said he, '* to have been 
heaid no forthor : and as to pledging to hkn the public faith, 
it wpiild h^ve been denied to any man who was only accused 
of the crimes for Which Luther stood abeady condemned. 
The/effect ^so of an address from a man of such artifice 
and volub^ity of. tongue, upon such an assembly as the diet, 
cduld not be <^culatod.'* The sixty days allowed by pon- 
|ifieal lenity for the heresiaxch's repentance had elapsed long 



%g6 ; a|id LatW was pow deeme^ a detestable and excom- 
mimicated heretic, to whom no kindness or respectfiit cpn^ 
6ideration could be shown without the highest disrespect to 
the pope. 

It may -therefore be considered as a clear- proof of the 
gi^at decline of the papal authorityj that not^hstanding 
all the arts and all the menaq,es -of Aleonder, Charles ven- 
tured to grant Luther a safe-conduct to AVorms, ai;id again 
' }n r^tim to Witteinberg. He even Vi^h ^ own. hand wrote 
to him, enjoining ^s appearance within twenfy-one days» . 
and assuring hpn of protection ; and in this address he 
styles'him " Our honourable, ^eloved, devout Doctor Mar- 
tin Luther, of the Augustiman order." 

Still the iHends 6f Luther remained dissatisfied with even 
these pledges for his safety ; so <)eeply were their minds im- , 
pressed \^th'what had Happened to John Hu^ at Constance. 
it was. agreed, therefor^ that seveial of the princes of ih6 
empire should personally si^n thQ s^fe-conduct, as a further 
security against^ the Jio*stile designs of the Romanist^. The 
sagacious Elector of Saxony haS even Ctl6 spirit to, demand, 
and the perseverance to obtain, from the emperorj in writing, 
an^lpress renunciation of the dete^tabte "popish tenet, ^at, 
♦* good faith is not to be 'preserved with hereticsl" This 
▼ery cutious fact, which originated in the wise 'precaution 
of Frederic, seems to have been kept a most profound" secret 
till abo^jt the year 1541, when it w^ revealed to Pontamis, 
the elector*8 chancellor, by the son -of Conrad Peutinger, 
one of Charles^3 privy' counsellors. • ' 

Though this, explicit grant of a safe-conduct was ^ im- 
portant a point gained for Luther, that probably his life de- 
pended upon it, yet the Blector -of Saxony had by this time 
seen too much of the dispositions both*of the emperor i»nd 
of the members of the diet to indulge any great hope of 'S 
favourable issue of the pending contest. In a letter Vrliich^ 
he wrote to his brother and successor John at this period, he 
says, " Believe me, I am pressed to^ake part against Luther 
by such persons and in such a' way as will astonish yotr 

when I come to explain the truth The event, is in God's 

hand ; and if through his help I should be able^to.cometo 
you,^ shall have surprising things to tsU. We have peculiar 
need^ of the divine, not human assistance. I would 'Ji&ve, 
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you to know, that not only Annas and Cai^ipliasi but alsd 
Pilate and Herod are the. adversaries of .Lu'then** 

Luther, (before he- left Wittemberg, wrote to SpalatinuSi 
*< I shall not scruple to answer the emperor, that if I am 
called merely for the sake ,of recanting I^hall not come ; 
■ince precisely the same thing may be done withbut this 
Journey to .and fro/ Certainly, if recantation be all that is 
wanted, I may recant here. Now if in consequence of tliis 
answer his m^esty ^utd denounce me as an dnemy of the 
empire, and^ould cUe n!ie to appear ibr the purpose of 
^Ikmg away my life, I 'shall obey the summons. For,^ if 
Christ Jesus do but favour me, I am - detepained never to 
'flee, - or desert the word of God by leaving the fi^ld of 
battle.!' . ^ 

At lenetK Luther set forward* on his journey. Hb was 
accompamed by several friends, tunong whom is mentioned 
J^odoeas, or Justus Jonas, a name -celebrated in the iftinals 
of Greurman refoi^mation, who was at that tune^tinoipal of 
the collegiate church of Wittemberg. Some others join^ 
thcim pn tne road. Jjiither was expressly forbidden to preach 
at any of the towns through Whicn he had to pass ^ but he 
declared that he had never promised to obey that' Injunction, 
and that the Word j)f.Goa ought not to be fettered. Ac- 
eordingly he preached at Erfurt as h«. went, and at Eisenach 
as. he 'returned, and in various other towns. The hilarity 
«nd musical entertainments in which he indulged himself 
.as he. travelled are invidiously spoken of by writers devoted 
JiO the popedom, {n fact, music ' with him was a favourite 
and useful i^ecreation : and in regard to his diversions, it 
will be allowed that so* hard fi student required a due ph>- 
portlon of these ; and i)o proof ctih be adduced of his ever 
exctiedinj^ the bounds of moderation, temperance, and 
decorum. 

^ In the. coiirse of tlus Journey Luther was considerably in- 
disposed^ In u letter tp Spalatinus, who was then at 
Worms, he says, "All tfhe way from Eisenach to Frankfort 
J have experienced such languor as I never felt before. Be- 
sides,! hear the emperor has published a mandate to frighten 
me.* But Christ nevertheless lives ; and I will ^nter 
Worms thQU4j;h all the gates of heli and all the powers of 

^ * An grder for eoUectInf togetber all Lythei's 1M(S. 
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darkness oppose. I ineaii to terrify and to,de8pi8e,tlie fnnce 
of darkness." The hearty of Luther's lie^t fiiiends, how* 
ever, Ji>egan to fail them as the danger approached. At Opk 
penheim, near Worms, they solicited him in the most yehe« 
ment manner to yepture i^o farther. Here also he was met 
by Martin Bucer, deputed, with an escort of < horse, to en- 
treat hiqi to take i^fuge in a neig]ibouring castle. What 
favoar, it was .arged, could^e expect from men who already 
began to break their word with Imn ! T^'e pope ihad pcUn 
lished a definitive bull against him in January ; the eqlperor, 
In compliance, had ordered tail his writings to be seised; and 
the imperial mandate, a* well as the papal bull, was every- 
where put up for ..the. pulflic information : nor had the .im- 
perial safe-conduct, proved sufficient to protect Joh|i Htisa 
from Romish deceit and cruelty. At Cfppenheim also he 
ireceived letters' ^m his friend Spalatinus, which in a simi- 
' lar way fervently, entreated him to desist from proceeding 
frurther, in this journey. \ - 

' It was under .such circuqistances^ and to such solieita- 
tions, that our Saxon *heroi with his' usual intrepidity, re- 
tumcMd 4hei ever-memorable answer, (^Xhdt, though he 
should be obHged to encounter at Worms as ftany devils as 
there were tiles upon the houses of that city, this would not 
deter him from his fixed purpose of appearmg th^re : that 
these fears of his friends could only arise from the suffges- 
tlons of Satan, Mrho apprehended the approaching rum of , 
his kingdom, by the confession -of the truth b^ore such a 
grand assembly as the diet of th^ efiipire.'! ^ Luther is >sai|l 
to have mentioned the drcinpstance a little before his death, 
and to have m^e this observation : <* So fearioss'can GU)d 
render a man: I do not know whether iit this dayl slScmld 
be so bold." ^ , • ...» 

The fire and obstinacy that appeared in JLuther^i answer 
to the kind remonstrances of jaa frifends at Oppenl^eim 
seemed to prognosticate much warmth and v^emence in 
liis conduct before the diet. But .it was not so. On, the 
contrary, the reader may be surprised to find how much .the 
zeal which animated our reformer was tempered, on this oc- 
casion, with a laudable moderation, and decorous respect 
both for his civil and ecclesiastical sujpieriors. ^ ..-^ 

Luther arrived at Worms on the I6tn of April, f521 ; and 
«• he stepped from his open vehicle, he uttered these words 
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fn the presence ef 41 prodigious conconne of ^people, *< 6o9 
wil} be on m]psider* It^has been truly fb^orved, that the 
teceptioii he met with was such as he might hli^e esteemed 
a fun rewai^d of aU his labours, if Vanity and the love of ap- 
plauscih'ad been the principles which influenced his conduct. 
Spalatinuf, who was on the spot, assures us that no prince 
ever experienced such honours. Immen^ cA>wds daily 
flocked to see- him; and his apartments were constantly 
fllied with vitoite^ of the highest rank. In short,, be was 
looked on as a pvodig3f of wisdom, and respected as one who' 
was bom to 'enlighten the understai^dings pf mai^nd; and 
direct their sentmients : a homage more sincere, as well as 
more flattering, than any which pre-eminence in bivtl^ or 
condition can command. Luther lodged 'with tl^e Teutonic 
knights, near the Elector of Saxony i and on the day after 
his arrival was conducted to the diet by the marshal of the 
empire. • 

' 6n his appearaQce before that auffuct assembly, he 'v^^ 
directed to be silent till qoestibns ^ould be put to ^hin. 
^e offi^al 'of the Archl)i8hop of Treves, who was tl^e em* 
peror's speaker on the occasioii, then produced a bundle of 
books, and informed Luther, that, by older of his, imperial 
majesty, he was directed to propose two questions to fiiin. 
The first was, whether he ac^owfedged those books which 
went by hjs ^name (p be' his own ( and the second, whether 
he intended to 'defend or to retract .what was cdntained ioe 
theml '^ Upbn this, before any reply could be milde, Jerome 
Schurf]^ a celebrated doctor of the civil laws, who bad come 
'fiom Ayittemb^g in the character of Luther's advoeate^ 
called out with a h5ud' voice^ ** You ought to recite the titles 
of.the bootsv" The dexterous lawyer took this tveiy fair 
opportunity of bringing into notice the religious and unex- 
ceptionable subjects ofmany of these books : for. When the 
titles were recited,' there appeai^sd among them Cotnmenta- 
Ties on the Psalms, a little Tract on Good Works, a Gom- 
nlientary on the Lord's Prayer, and odier books oM topics in 
no way related to controversy. 

^hen the questions were again put to him, Luther 
replied, «" L shall answer as concisely and as much to the 
pufpose as I possibly can. To the first question, unless 
the books have been mutilated or altered, they are certainly 
n&ne. To the second, because it relates to faith and thie 
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sahation of sdnlfl, and concerns the Word of Grod, the most 
*imp6rtanl of all^ objects in heaven and isu eailh) w^uch de- 
serv^y requires of us all the most profound reverence, it' 
would be equally rash and dangerous for me ta give a sudden 
answer y since, withoyt previous deliberation, Imighl assert 
l^ss than the' subject demands, or more than truth would ad» 
mit ; both which would expose me to condemnation from that 
sentence of Cl^st, * Whosoever' denieth me before men, him 
will I deny before m^ Father which is in heaven.'* v. For this 
reason I humbly besieech your imperial majesty to g^ntme a 
<H>mpetent time for iconsidevation, that I may/ satisfy the 
inqoiry. without ihjtiring the \yord of God, and without eR« 
dan^ering my own salvation." Alter some deliberatioxi, he 
was aUowed to defer his answer till the next day, on thtf 
express condition, however, that he should deliver what hf 
had to say viv& voce, and not in writing. 

The^ollo^j^ff day; on being bidden to make his answer^ 
Luther rose, and sp<ALe b^re the emperor and the pnnce% 
in the -German language, to the following effect : « I stand 
iiere in obedience to the conunands of his most serene impe* 
fial majesty, and the most illustrious prinees, ^nd. I eari- 
nestly entreat them that they would deign to li^en to this 
cause wjth clemency. . It will appear, I .trust, to^ be the 
cause of truth and justice ; and therefore if, tl^ough i^o-^ 
xahce, I stiould &il to giye proper titles to each of the digni- 
fied personages yrho hear me, 6r if in any other respect I 
should show myself defectiviB in court^sy^ they will be pleaded 
to accept mjr apology with candour. I have not been' ac- 
customed to'tlMB refinements ef the coiirt, but to the cloistera 
of the' monastery ; nor of myself (lave I any thing, fiirther 
to say, than that hitherto'I hkve vead lecture&and composed 
bodks, with that simplicity of mind which only regards the 
glory' of God and Ihe instruction bfmankind. . Xo the first 
question^" continued Luther, ** I gave a plain and direct 
answer, and in that I shall persist for ever. I did publisl^ 
those books, and I am responsible for their'contents, so far 
as they are really mine ; but I do not answer for any alter- 
ations that may have been jnade in them, whether by the 
crafty malice of enemies or the imprudent- officioiisness of 
friends. In regard to the second question, I humbly beg 
your most serene majesty and their highnesses to take 
especial notice, that my publications are by no means ^ of 
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tbe fame kin4- Some of them treaf only of piety, and of 
the liatuje of faitk and morals': and these subjects are ban* 
died in 90 evangelical a ibanner, that my greatest adversik> 
riei are eompeUed -to pronounce them innocent, pro^table, 
and worthy to be read by Christians. The pope's ' bulh 
indeed, though it actually declares som^ of my books inno^ 
cimt, -yet with a monstrous and cruel indiscrimination, con- 
. demns t^m all. Now, were I to retract such writings, .1 
should &bsolut^ly. stand alone, and' condemn those truths in 
which fripnds and ibes taost perfectly agree.-^There if 
afaqtber species of ipy publications, in whuh I endeavdui 
to lav open the system' of the papal' government, and the 
specific doctrines of the. papists ; who, in fact, by their 
corrupt t^pets and bad examples have made havocr ef tha 
ChristiaH world, both "in regard to bo4y and souL There 
is no denying this : witnesi^4he universfd complaints tiow 
.e^Ming, bow the papal laws ai)d traditions of men moft 
miserably entangle, vex, and tear to pieces the consciences 
of the faithful ; tuid also plunder the inhabitants of this 
fiunouf country in ways most shameful, tyrannical, and 
■carc^y 'credible, notwithstanding that' Gemiany 'by her 
'own laws has declared, that apy doctrines or decrees of tbe 
jtoip9 which aref contntDTto the gospel^ or the sentiments 
ef tbe Fathers .aire to be deemed erroneous and in no degree 
dt>ligatoiy. If therefore I should revoke what I have wmten 
on ihese subjects^ I should not only confirm tbe wicked 
dtffcpotical prSceedlngs to, which I dlude, but also open ^ 
doof to fiirtber abuses of power, that would be still more 
ifcentious end insupportable i especially if it were said 
among' the people, that^hat I bad done was confirm^ by 
the authority of Ms most «serene majesty and a general 
meeting of Xbe lempire. — Lastly, the defences and replies 
which 1 bave.compose^ against such individuals as have 
laboured either to.estbbHsh the Roman tyranny, or to un- 
dermine my explahations of the funaataiental principles of 
religion, constitute a third class of my publications. And 
in these, I fr^ly confess, I have been betrayed into an 
asperity of expression, which neither becomes me as a cler« 
gym^ br a Christian^ However, I pretend not to bet my- 
self up for a saint, neither do I plead for the strictness of 
my Jife, but for the doctrines of Christ. But it is not in 
m/power to retract even these writings as far ak the matter 
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«(^takied in them is eonceiped ; l6ft by mch a s^ I 
should become the patron of the most arbitrary •and impioos 
usarpations, which in consequence wqujd soon gather 
strength) and spend their fury on th0 pepple of God in 
more violent outrages than ever. Yet, sincd I am but a 
mtfn, and therefor^ fellible in judgment, it woi^dd iU become 
ine, in supporting my poor paltry tracts, to go^rther (ban 
my ^rd and Master Jesus Christ did, in the defence of bi9 
oWb doctnneis.; wno, when he was Interrogated concerTiing 
them 4>efore Annas, And had received a blow from one of 
the officers, ^aid, * If I have spoken evil, bear witness of the 
«vi/ ; ' but if well, Why smitest tkou me V If then oar Lotd, 
who was jn^tllible, did nevertheless ^not disdain to'lislten to 
i^y^ihiiig that could he said against his doctrine even by a 
person of^the lowest copdition, how. much mor^ ought such 
-k contemptible beinff as I^ who am -all imperfection, to be 
I ready to attend iQ whateVer arguments can be brought in 
the way of objection 'to m^ positions 1 I eiitfeat therefore ' 
yeur majesty, and t)ie members of this illustrious assembly, 
to produce evidence -against me ; and, hpwever high, or 
however Jow, ^e the rank of the person who sbaU be, able 
. froM the sitcred Scriptures to , convict me of error, I will 
instant^ retrUct, and be the first to thrb^ the book into, the 
fire. Permit me to suggest for the' consideration of u# al( 
that,, as Ahmghtf God is wonderfi^. and- terrible in counsel^ 
surety it«behooves this august assembly to examine with 
especial care, whether the object which my eneiqies ^ 
ardently ' l6ng to compass does not'in fact amount. to 'ar 
condeiqnatioh of nut Divinb Word ; and wbethet ^e^ a 
measure, adopted by the fi^t German diet of the new^ em- 
peror, might not lead to a dreadful deluge of evils^ ' , Under, 
the prot^ioii of God, there is reason to augur Well of this 
excellent yoi^ng prince ; but take eare that you do not ren- 
der the prospect of his government unfavoutabje and inaur 
spicious. By a variety of instances from- Holy Writ, and 
particularly by the cases of Pharaoh, of the ^g of Babylon, 
and of the kings of Israel, I could prove tms important 
point, namely, that men have ruined themselves at the very 
moment when they imagined they had- settled 'ai^d ei^tab- 
lished their kingdoms in the most prudent manner. .The 
ruling principle should be, The fbar of Qod. HE it is 
who <taketh the wise in their craftiness, .and rem/oveth 
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the mooiitaiiis, i^d theyknow not, and overtaraetk tkem m- 
liiB anger.' In saying these 4hings, I'mean not toissinnate ^ 
that the gr^at petsonages wha condeicenA to hear pie stai^ ' 
in need of m instructions or adittonitions ! no, bqt there 
was « debt which I owed to my n^ve country, and it was. 
my dbty to discharge it. The reasons whi^ I have now 
allegejl'will, I trast, be approved by your serene m^ajestjr . 
a^d tl^ princf s ; and I, hambly beg that you will disappoint 
my enemies in' their OQJnst attempts to tender .me omoos 
antt-suipected. ' I have done !^ . . • < - 

As soon as Luther had fished his spe^h, which wa4 
4elivpred in' the German langifage, he Vas ordered to say^ 
' the s^me things- in Litin. But he was. so much exhausted, 
artd so oTerbome with heat and the pressure of numerpuf 
persons of qoaHtr, that he found it necessary to pause 4* 
little. Upon' which a courtier of .the Elector of Saxony» 
supposing, h^n to be disboneerted/and afraid k> proceed m ^ 
the Latin language, kindly admonished him t*o desist, from • 
the attempt, and assured him that he had" said- enoligh. 
lAither, however, did /lot relish this advice : but, having, 
quickly recovered himself, again'went over the same gtound 
in Latin with prodigious animation, ftnd to' the very great 
satisfaction of all his friends, and particularly the Electoi^ 
of Saxony. It appears that this pi^ince was $o deUghted 
with the piety, confi^nce, and ability of Luther on thia 
oocasioh, tifat he took S^palatitiuff aside into his bed-chamber» 
and th^re expressed his approbation and astonishment in the 
following manner: "O; how excellently did Father Martin 
8p4|ik, both in German and Latin, before the emperor abd 
tne imperial orders; He was sufficiently, -if not rather too 
animated.*^ ' ' . 

We may be dure that t!Hat part of Luther's harangue in . 
which he asserted the ancient honour and independ^ce of 
the empire, and endeavoured to rouse the princes to vindi- 
Aite their just rights against the encroachments of Rome, 
would be peculi^ly ^teful to German ears. His ^adverr 
saries acknowledge tha^ he spoke for two hours, with the 
^applause ^bne4Laif of the assembly; until John Eckiu8»* 

c « Not tbe Le^Jikif dkpaWnt. 
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the empeMn's bpeak^, having lost almoat aU patience, before 
Luther had well concluded, c(ied out, That he had not 
answered to the point ; that he was not called upon to give 
an account of bis doctrines ; that these had already been 
eondeinned in former councils, whose decinons were not 
now to be questioned ; that he was required to say simply 
and clearly whether he would or would not retract his 
opinions. ** My answer," said Luther instantly, " shall be 
direct and plain. I cannot think inyself bound to believe 
either the pope or his councils ; for it is .very clear, not 
only that they have often erred, but that ^hey have often 
contradicted themselves. Therefore, unless I am convinced 
by Holy Writ, or by clear reasons, my belief is so confirmed 
1^ the scriptural passages I have produced, and my con- 
science so determined to abide by the W^ of God, that I 
neither can nor will retract any thing ; for it is neither safe 
nor innocent to act against a man's conscience.*' — Luther 
then pronounced these words iii the German language : 
f^ie fftej^e U^ ; Scf» Itan nfcfyt aitiienr ; 0rott f^lS mix ; 
Amen. **Here I stand. I cannot do otherwise. May 
God help me ! Amen." 

After the diet had taken Luther's speech into considera« 
tion, their speaker told him. That he had not answered with 
the modesty that became his character and situatisn : that, 
if he had retracted those books which contained the main 
part of his errors, he would have suffered no persecution for 
the rest : that for him, who had revived the errors con- 
demned at Constance, to require a refutation and conviction 
from Scripture, was the wikl proposal of a man scarcely in 
his senses^ that on such principles nothing would be left 
certain in the church : that for these reasons, he was once 
more asked. Whether he intended to defend all he had vmt- 
ten as orthodox, or whether he would retract any part as 
erroneous 1 

Luther persisted in his former answer ; and entreated the 
emperor not to permit him to be compelled to do violence to 
his conscience by recanting what he felt himself bound to 
believe on the authority of the Word of God, ihiless he was 
proved to be mistaken by evident arguments from Scripture. 
•♦ Councils," he repeateid, " have erwd frequently." — " Yon 
cannot prove that," said Eckius.— « I will pledge myself U 

Vol. L— M 
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do h,** replied Lather. Bat night coming on, the diflt 
broke up. 

Daring the whole of this interesting scene the special 
partisans of the pope were filled with indignation $ and 
many of the Spamsh Roman Catholics followed Luther aa 
he returned home from the tribunal, and showed their enmit j 
by long-continued sneers and hisses. 

Oh the next day the emperor directed a schedule, written 
with his own hand, to be read to the princes in full congre- 
gation. The purport of the schedule was this : . ** His an- 
cestors had always respected the Roman church, which Lu- 
ther now opposed : He could not, with any propriety, depart 
from their example : He was bound to defend the ancient 
faith, and support the papal see : and, as Martin Luther 
could not be induced to give up any one of his errors, he 
was deterauned to proceed against hun as a notorious here- 
tic : Nevertheless, he by no means intended to violate the 
safe-conduct which had been granted to him.'* 

This hasty and indiscreet measure, which was partly 
Qwing to the juvenile impetuosity and inexperience of 
Charles, and partly to the incessant solicitation of the papal 
P^rty, produced complaints and murmurs in the assembly. 
The emperor, by giving his opinion first, had broken the 
established rules of the diet, lie ought not to have given 
his judgment till all the other states had given theirs. Such 
a procedure was esteemed a prejudging of Luther's cause, 
and manifestly tended to abridge the electors and princes of 
their right of voting freely in the matter before them. Party 
spirit ran high at this moment. Acrimonious papers on 
both sides of the question were publicly affixed to the walls ; 
and the most violent and even threatening expressions are 
said to have been used. Had Luther been a man of a 
worldly temper, or actuated by political considerations, he 
might easily have turned these critical circumstances to his 
own' advantage. Could he have been persuaded only to 
temporise a little, and to explain away, or even soflen a few 
of the most offensive positions in bis publications, there 
seems abundant reason to conclude that be might have gained 
an easy victory over his enemies at Worms, and at the same 
time have given a severe blow to the papal authority — so 
great was the impression he had produced on the members 
4>f the diet ; and so odious was the systematic oppression of 
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the Roman see become. Bat a trae servant of God raiely 
suffers himself to be influenced by what are called the pro- 
^ntial maxims of men of the world. His conduct is straight 
and steady.; and he commits the event to God. This holy, 
this Christian (^rnper of mind was eminently exemplified m 
the behaviour of Luther, during the remaining conferences 
at Worms. 

Charles Y. no doubt soon perceived the mistake he had 
committed in having sent so premature a message to the 
diet. That assembly, notwithstanding the peremptory de-^ 
claration of the emperor, continued all that day emd all the 
next in consultation, and no official information was sent to 
Luther respecting a matter in which he was so deeply inter- 
ested. The misunderstanding, however, was compromised 
in this way : Charles, at the mstance of the diet, consented 
that the heretic should be allowed a few day^* longer delay, 
during Which time such of the princes as pleased might en- 
deavour to persuade him to recant his errors ; and if they 
succeeded, he promised that he himself would take care that 
he should be pardoned by the Roman pontiff. Accordingly, 
on the 24th and 25th of ^ril, incredible pains were takeiT 
by the princes, etectors, and deputies of various orders, ioi 
private and friendly conferences, to shake the resolution of*' 
this hero of the reformation. Particularly this was done by 
the Archlnshop of Treves, a stanch Romanist, but a maQ 
of gentle manners and humane disposition! % But neither 
threats, nor exhortations, nor promises av^led to make him 
change his resolution, or vary from the answer he had so ' 
often given, respecting the absolute necessity. he was under 
of abiding by the sole authority of the sacred Scriptures, 
and of adhering to what he had advanced, till convinced 
from them, or " by very clear and evident reasons,'* that he 
was wrong. " Rather than give up the Word of God,'* he 
says, « when the case is clear, I would lose mt life." In 
the end the archbishop called in Spalatinus, and in his pres- 
ence asked Luther whether he himself could suggest any 
healing measures that were likely to succeed. ** Nothing 
better,'' replied Luther, instantly, ** th'an the advice of Ga* 
maliel ; * If this work be of men, it will come to naught | 
but if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow it.' The emperor 
And the princes may inform the pope, that I feel perfectly 
assured this whole religious agitation and controversy, ui 
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wUdi I mm now eoncenied, will of itfolf dift iway m Idtm 
than two years, Tmlew Qod be actaally on my nde.** 

In about three hours after this eonTertation Lather !•• 
oeived a message from the emperor, which directed him to 
leave Worms, ** because, notwithstanding the most friendly 
admonitions and eotreaties, he persisted in his contumacy, 
and would not return into the bosom of'the church.*' He 
was allowed twenty-one days to return home; during which 
time the public faith was pledged for his safety. ^* Thn is 
the Lord's will," said Martm, ** and blessed be the name of 
the Lord !" — ^Hethen, through the official, returned most re- 
spectful thanks to the emperor, and the members of the a»> 
Mmbly, for their patience in hearing him, and their liberal 
treatment of him in general. He said he had wished for 
nothing but ^ -reform in religion on the plan of the Holy 
Scriptures ; nor did he now request any thing for himself 
but ta be allowed the fVee use of the Word of God. Let 
that only be granted, and he was ready to undergo every 
thing without exception, for the sake of his imperial majesty 
and the imperial orders. He left Worms on the following 
day, the 20th of April. • 

When we reflect on the very few aincere friends whom 
Luther could number at Worms, it may seem a remarkable 
part of the history of this memorable cfiet, that a poor, pri- 
vate monk, already Condemned and solemnly excommuni- 
cated by the pope, -should have obtained a safe-conduct for 
his journey ; be visited in the manner above described, by 
the most exalted personages ; be admitted into that august 
assembly of the emperor ai^ princes, and allowed to speak 
there for hours ; be heard with patience and candour in de- 
fence of his cause ; and after an be dismissed in safety, in 
spite of numerous and most powerful enemies, who thirsted 
for his blood, and exerted every nerve to exhibit afresh the 
horrid scenes of the Council of Constance. The splendid 
talents and attainments of Luther, the tyrannical oppres- 
sions and piofligate morals of the Romish clergy, and the 
state of preparation for a truly evangelical reform, into 
which men's minds had been brought by the agitation of 
various religious questions; all these circumstances, no doubt, 
flonourred to procure for the reformer a more gentle nnd ho- 
Biane treatment than might otherwise have been expected. 
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PioQfi minds, however, will be disposed to look luithen 
Both in these and the subsequent events they will lecognisc 
the hand of an overruling Providence, secretly controlling 
the designs of wicked men, and directing a variety of criti- 
cal junctures ijx human affairs^ apparently independent of 
each other, to co-operate wonderfully in the formation of one 
great crisis, that should be favourable to the establishment 
of pure religion in Germany. 

But nothing in the transactions at Worms more aston- 
ished all reflecting persons than that this Augustinian monk 
should have been enabled to acquit himself with so much 
decorum and propriety in a scene for which, by his natural 
temper and the habits of his life, he seemed entirely un- 
qualifled. ** A mouth and wisdom were given him, which 
iX\ his adversaries were not able to resist.*' From this time 
the cause of God became more respectable in Europe. It is 
very observable, however, that whUe others were admiring 
the talents, the intrepidity, and the Christian graces exhit^ 
ited by Luther in this contest, he himself alone was dissat- 
isfied with the exertions he had made. He thought he had 
not sufficiently honoured his Redeemer. " I have great mi»> 
givings,*' he says, in a letter to Spalatinus, some months 
alter, ** and am greatly troubled in conscience, because, in 
compliance with your advice, and that of some other friends, 
I restrained my spirit at Worms, and did not conduct my- 
self like an Elijah in attacking those idols. Were I ever 
to stand before that audience again, they should hear veiy 
different language from me.'* In another letter he repeats 
the same sentimients. ** To please certain friends, and that 
I might not appear unreasonably obstinate, I did not speak 
out at the diet of Worms : I did not withstand the tyrants 
with that decided firmness and animation which became a 
confesM)r of the gospel : I am quite weary of hearing my- 
self commended tor the moderation which I showed on that 
occasion." Here we observe a humility of spirit unknown 
to men of the world. The true Christian, and he only, dis- 
cerns such an admixture of sin, even In his best perform- ' 
uices, and is so quick-sighted in the detection of his own in- 
ternal evils, that in the very moments when the praises of 
his extraordinary virtues are resounded from all quarters, he 
himself finds little to commend : often he sees much to blam^, 
*nd u heartily ashamed ; and, so for from glorying in any 

M2 
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thing he has done, he hue erer reeoane to the croes of 
Chruit, as the only sue relief to his burdened conscience. 

While Luther was returning home under the protection 
of the eroperor*8 safe^onduct, his adversaries at Worms 
were meditating a bloody edict against him ; and it was ex- 
pecied that in a very short time a^ their violence, malice, «nd 
revenge would be supported by the strong arm of the secu- 
lar power. The Elector of Saxony foresaw the rising 
storm ; Imd, finding it impossible to protect his subject in 
the open manner he had hitherto done, he contrived a plan 
of concealing him for a season from the fury of all his ene- 
mies. Luther did not much^relidi the scheme ; and would 
rather have met the difficulty and danger in an open way, 
and trusted the event to God ; but as it originated in Fred- 
eric's kindness, he thought it only a becoming respect to his 
prince to acquiesce in his advice. The secret was revealed 
to him by Spalatinus, the evening before he left Worms. 
Three or fi>ur horsemen, in whom Frederic could confide, 
disguised themselves in masks, and contrived to meet the 
persecuted monk near Eisenach, on his return home. They 

flayed theif pail well. They rushed out of a wood, secured 
lUther as it were by force, and carried him into the castle of 
Wartburg. This business was managed with so much ad- 
dress and fidelity, that he was completely secured firom the 
efiTects of the impending prosecution ; his implacaUe adver- 
saries missed their blow^ and became doubly odious to the 
Germans, who, as they were unacquainted with the wise 
precaution of Frederic, imagined their favourite country- 
man was imprisoned, or perhaps murdered, by Roman emis- 
saries. It has however been conjectured, and on no im- 
prc^ble grounds, that the whole transaction respecting Lu- 
ther's concealment was planned and executed with itm 
knowledge and even approbation of the emperor. 

Though Charies v., to serve his political purposes by 
gaining the friendship of Leo X., seems to have made no 
ecruple of sacrificing Luther to the vengeance of that en- 
raged pontiff and his cardinals, he had yet the {precaution 
not to push matters to extremities against the heretic, till 
he had first secured an important vote of the ulet in his 
own &vour, and against the interests of his grand rival 
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Francis I.* The papal ministers, who did not compiehend 
the secret reason for delaying the formalities of Luther's 
condemnation, became excessiyely uneasy, lest after all they 
i^oald be disappointed of that complete victory which they 
had supposed themselves to have gained. The heretic had 
been suffered to depart under the protection of a safe^on- 
duct ; and the emperor, after having settled the most mate- 
rial civil aftairs,*had now dismissed Ihe members of the diet 
with a gracious speech. To pacify the offended legate, 
Charles employed him to draw up the final sentence against 
Lather, usually called the Edict of Wokms. In the mean 
time, under the pretence of having certain questions of minor 
importance to propose, he requested the members of the 
diet to remain in the city three or four days longer. These 
dark manoeuvres succeeded. Thd bulk of the Italian and 
Spanish nobles remained on the spot, while many of the 
German princes and electors went away ; among whom 
were Frederic of Saxony and the Elector Palatine. The 
latter of these, when he heard oi the publication of the se- 
vere sentence, declared with indignation that the thing was 
done without his knowledge. 

The edict, as might be expected, was penned by Aleander 
with all possible rancour and malice. The first part oi it 
states, that it is the duty of the emperor to protect religion 
and extinguish heresies. The second part relates ik» pains 
that had been taken tor bring back the heretic to repentance. 
And the third proceeds to the condemnation of Martin Lu- 
ther in the strongest terms. The empenor here says, tfaajt 
by the advice of the electors, princes, orders, and states of 
Che empire, he had resolved to execute the sentence of the 

E>pe, who was the proper guardian of the Catholic faith, 
e declares, that Luther must be looked on as excommuni- 
cated, and as a notorious heretic ; and he forbids all persons, 
under the penalty of high-treason, to receive, maintain, or 
protect him. He orders that, after the twenty-one days 
allowed him had elapsed, he should be proceeded agamst in 
whatever place he might be ; or at leasi that he should be 
seized and kept prisoner till the pleasure of his imperial 
majesty wb9 known. He directs the same punishments to 
be inflicted on aH his adherents or favourers ; and that all 

* A vote for ntisiitg 24,000 Genaan soldiers, in oase Ute Kiog of Francs 
should molest Uie emperor. 
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their goods should be c<mfi«cated, unless thcry can prote that 
they have left his paity and received absolution. He forbids 
all persons to print, sell, buy, or read any of his books; and 
he enjoins the princes and magistrates to cause them to be 
burned. 

The grand papal advocate, Pallavidni, boasts that this 
edict expressed the sentiments of the universal nobility and 
senate of Germany. He tells us that, when it was read to 
the electors and princes for their approbation, there was not 
a single dissentient Two circumstances, however, are 
mentioned, incidentally by this author himself which alone 
would lead a careftil reader to suspect the accuracy of this 
iq>resentation. He says, 1. That after the emperor had 
dissolved the diet he held the subsequent meetings not in 
THi HALL, where the assembly had usually met, but. in his 
own apartments : and, 2. ** That the edict was xoted on the 
S5th of May, and signed by the emperor on the morning of 
the 26th, but that it was dated Mat>thb biohth.'* A full 
diet could not conveniently, perhaps not possibly, have as- 
sembled at &e emperor's apartments : but the antedatihg 
of the edict was evidently meant to induce a belief that it 
was the general sense of all the members, taken before 
their dissolution ; and must necessarily stamp a character 
of fraud on the whole transaction, as soon as the real facts 
of the case were known. This shows how difficult it is for 
a prejudiced historian to be always on his guard, and how 
easily something will escape him which may discover a 
troth that he would £un have concealed. 

The court of Rome and their advocates had vainly hoped, 
by the rigorous edict of Worms, to crush at once the infant 
reformation. But the ef&cts produced by it were very in- 
considerable. Several reasons are to be assigned for this 
£ulure. The goc^ providence of Almighty God should 
always, as the pious Seckendorf observes, be reckoned the 
first and chief; but among tbe subordinate causes we, may , 
enumerate both the disposition and the occupations of the 
emperor. He could not be sincerely zealous for the execu- 
tion of a sanguinary and unjust decree, which was obtained 
by artifice and management, and was much disliked by most 
of his German subjects. He was obliged also, afler the 
«lose of the diet, to return into Spain, to quiet the civil com- 
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Blodons wkh which that kingdom was convulsed. Hii ab- 
fence, daring the critical season of the first impressions 
made on men*s minds by the edict, had considerable influ- 
eaee in preventing its execution ; and there can be no doubt 
that his various distractions on account of the wars in Italy 
and the Low Countries must have had the like efiect. Thie 
papal historians represent it as a most unfortunate circum- 
Blance that the legal administration of the government, as 
soon as Charles had left Germany, devolved of right upoA 
the Elector of Saxony and the Elector Palatine. Hence it 
i^as, they tell us, that tl^ Lutherans triumphed in Saxony ; 
and were allowed to go on in their. own way in most other 
parts of Germany. Some of the princes and magistrates 
absolutely refused to execute the- edict, and others took no 
notice of it. At Rome there was almost an end of ^he re- 
joicings on the supposed extinction of heresy, when the 
good Catholics heard that the disciples of the Saxon theo- 
K>gian were become, 4n their language,* writings, and actions, 
more insolent and rebellious than ever. Aleander received 
the most explicit orders from the Cardinal Julius de Medicis 
to complain of these things to the emperor while he re- 
mained in Belgium, demanding — ** If, almost in his own 
presence, and I^fore' the ink with which his imperial ma- 
jesty had signed the edict was dry, the Lutherans had dared 
to treat so solemn a decree with contempt, what was to be 
expected from them when the first alarm had subsided, and 
the emperor was employed in his remote dominions ? Jn. 
£ict,*' he said, '' from this celebrated edict of Charles Y., 
and of the whole German empire, no advantage woukl 
arise ; but that an audacious sect of innovators would have 
to boast that they had rendered ridiculous both his imperial 
majesty and the Roman pontiff." Certainly the pope be- 
came ridiculous enough; but in regard to the emperor, 
whose conduct was equally reprehensible and more incon- 
sistent, we must allow, I fear, that an enterprising prince, 
extending his dominions, and surroimded with the splendour 
of great transactions, will always, according to the maxims 
of the present world, be sufficiently protected from the im- 
putation of ridicule. 

Be it however constantly remembered, with humble grati- 
tude, Uiat it was tiie revival and the display of gospel light 
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AND TSUTH, whichi bj the bleMuig of €}od, ind ehietty 
through the instrumentality of Luther, brought about that 
blened change in Grennany, and afterward m othf r parts 
of Europe, which the papal advocates to this day denomi- 
Date sedition, heresy, and innovation* While the advocates 
of papal despotism were endeavourinff at Worms to take 
away the life of the intrepid reformer, his books, which had 
been dispersed in abundance among the distant nations, and 
translated into various languages, were producing the most 
surprising and happy effects. Not only in Saxony, but in 
Denmark, Bohemia, Pomerania, and the towns situated on 
the Rhine, there were found intelligent expounders of the 
Word of Ood in its simplicity, and faithful preachers of 
the glad tidinss of salvation. — ^At Strasburg Matthias 
Cellius defended the principles of Luther with great spirit 
mod freedom. In his Apology, published in 1523, he had 
the couraffe to declare, tnat the example of all Germany 
was in his frtvour ; and that, notwithstanding the edict of 
Worms, there was not a ■ city, or town, or monastery, or 
university, or even a house or family, in which there was 
Dot some of Luther's followers. Even in many cities of 
Belgium, whero the greatest severities were used to extir- 
pate the new sect, the pure doctrine of the gospel main- 
tained its ground against all the powers of darkness. This 
was a glorious season. The Spirit of God was at work 
with many hearts; and to those pious souls who, amid 
the thick clouds of superstiti6n and iffnorance, were sin- 
cerely intending to serve Grod, the hght of the divimb 
Word must have been an unspeakable consolation. 
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LiWher^a Faimos-^Hu Controversy vnth Laiomus^ the Po" 
rinan DivineM^ and King Henry VlIL-^Death of Leo X. 

The followers of Luther were much disheartened by the 
sudden disappearance of their leader. Various reports were 
circulated concerning him, and they knew not what to be- 
lieve. Not only an anxious solicitude for the safety of his 
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person invaded the minds of all throughout Gennany who 
feared God, but at the same time a distressing apprehension 
of losing such an instructor in so early a period of his 
labours produced the most melancholy forebodings. 

Luther himself at first found his confinement to be a 
sreat trial of his patience. His health sufifered considerably 
nora the change in his manner of living. He charges 
himself with indolence and undue indulgence ; complains 
that his mind grew feeble and unable to resist temptations, 
and that, he was languid and almost lifeless in private 
prayer. It is the peculiar character of a real servant of 
Cfod to see his own faults in a strong light, and rarely to 
speak in mitigation of them. We must, however, correct 
the impression wl\ich Luther's account of himself is calcu- 
lated to make, by adverting to the positive evidence of his 
adversaries ; to the well-biown productions of his pen 
during his residence in the castle of Wartburg ; and to the 
inferences which we cannot but draw, though indirectly, 
from the paternal care and afiectionate concern which he 
showed for the condition of the church. 

The papists never charge our refomier with indolence. 
On the contrary, they allow that in his solitude, which, after 
the name of that island to which the apostle John was 
banished, he frequently calls his Patmos, he laboured with 
indefatigable industry, published many new books, confirmed 
his disciples in their attachment to him, defended his old 
heresies, and daily invented new ones : in other words, that 
he was unremitting in his endeavours to expose the artifices 
of priestcraft ; to uphold the honour of the Word of God ; 
and to make its principles known to mankind. 

A little book concerning the Abuses of Private Confes- 
sions was one of his productions in the castle. As it was 
composed in the German language, and would be read by 
many, it must have been highly offensive to the ecclesiastics 
in general. His design, however, in this book, he says, was 
<< not to put an end to private confession, but to rend^ the 
practice of it useful." The whole world, he affirms, was 
full of stones respecting the scandalous things which took 
place under the pretence of secret confession. Many of the 
monks urged the people to confess, not from a regard to 
piety, but for the purpose of enriching themselves. Ther 
JiTed in the houses of the opulent, and acquired an aiwend- 
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uit oret them hj becomhiff aoqnamted with their secrete » 
ibey contrived to foe with them when they were dying, and 
faiemuated themselves into their list wills. The whole 
tended neither to increase the £utfa nor amend the fives of 
the people, bat rather to instil into their minds a persnasiony 
that by a private confession of sin, and a consequent sub- 
mission to penances or to other injunctions of the clergy, 
the greatest crimes might be expiated, though the commis- 
sion of thenf were ever so frequent or ever so notorious. 

The Augustinian friars at Wittemberg were among the 
first "yho dared openly to abolish the popish practice of 
^BivATB MASSES ;* or cclebrations of the Lord's Supper, in 
which the priest alone participated, for the benefit of other 
persons, living or dead. Lather received this news with 
great satisfaction, both as it demonstrated the z6al of his 
brethren who were embarked in the same cause, and ex- 
hibited 8^ very pleasing and important effect of his ovni 
labours. More than a year had now elapsed since, in his 
tract on the Babylonish Captivity, he had exposed the 
unscriptural doctrine of the Romish mass. He now re- 
enmed the subject, and with great precision and copious- 
ness went through all that his adversaries could advance 
in favour of their absurd and unscriptural notions on this 
subject. 

The cautious electa, alarmed at the innovations which 
were thus likely, one after another, to be introduced, and 
ieeling his own incompetency to decide upon them, referred 
the question to a commission of divines and canonists. 
The regulations which they drew up were so favourable to 
the new system that he declared his mandate must not be 
alleged for them. By these regulations all persons who 
were penitent, and wished to be in the favour of God, were 
exhorted to partake of the sacrament ; the (>opi8h notion of 
the mass as being an expiatory sacrifice was entire. rejected, 
and steps were also to be taken for the removal of images 
fiom the great church.* 

It was not till after much doubt and consideration that 
Luther became fully convinced of another point in contra- 
diction to Romish tenets and usages— the lawfulness of the 
Buuniage of all the clergy. The case of the monks created 

* Miller, V. 84-40. 
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(he ^atest difficulty to his mind, beca^g ^Y^J^^ 
iarily devoted themselves to a perpetual '^ 

the resl^of the clergy were prohibited marnl 
lawfbl ecclesiastical ordinances. In his'Pafcm<>87u»vTcrcr^ 
he wrote on these subjects with that fixed determination 
which had been the result of much impartial inquiry an)l 
patient thinking. As bis book on Monastic Vows* exposes^ 
the evils 6f such engagements, and various other abusetf 
of popery connected With them, it necessarily gave grsatr 
offence to a corrupt hierarchy, which daHy found its au-* 
thority diminished in proportion as the wicked device* tbait 
supported it were better understood. In arguing with hii# 
adversaries, Luther was never content to ^tand merely on 
the defensive. He constantly maintained, that the primary 
olject of papistical solicitude and contention was not an 
evangelical purity either of faith or of practice, but rathei' 
the efficacy of certain external performances->«as fastings^ 
confessions, penances, and masses, contrived for the express 
purpose of afibrding false peace to burdened consciences ^ 
and keeping out of sight the atoning Mood of Jesus, and! 
the scriptiTfal method of justification by faith alone, witlf 
the renovation of our fallen nature through the. operation 
of the Holy Spirit. 

James Latomus, adivhie of Lotivain, in a printed defence 
of the censures which the ecclesiastical feculty of that 
city had passed upon Luther's writings, had opposed thcr 
rerorraer's views of these doctrines, and charged him witfaf 
maintaining seditious and heretical opinions. - There pre*' 
ently issued from the castle of Wartburg a most spirited 
(Confutation of this defence. In this work he says, ** I am 
now most fully convinced that the pope is that monsteif 
Antichrist foretold throughout the sacred writings." 

To Latomus's objection, that his writings had a se£^oU# 
tendency, and in no way moAe the people better, he an" 
swered, "This is precisdy the language of the 3ew0* 
They pretended to fear lest Christ should raise a sedition S 
and certainly they became * no better' for our Lord's expo**- 
tulations. Ought Christ therefore to have held his tongue I 
Is this yoor (fivinity, * They will not hear, therefore you rncfs^ 

* Lather biimelf esteemed ibis as SkM of tter amM 
tieeee he haiS ever vrritteiw 
Vofc,L— N 
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hold jour peace V In la3ruig open itdihfhBj the Word of 
God, there is not the smallest ground for apprehending 
sedition.** 

But Latomus's grand accusations of all were, that he 
described the Almighty as commanding his creatures to do 
impossibilities ; and taught that the very best actions of the 
best mep had the nature of sink In all ages it is matter of 
patience to faithful expositors of the Word of God to find 
themselves continually misrepresented in this manner. Dp 
they show from Scripture, that without divine grace we are 
altogether helpless and lost ; and are deservedly ex^sed to 
the wrath of God, because of the voluntary malignity of ,an 
apostate nafture ? — they are charged with representing God 
as imposing laws on men which they have no^ power to 
fitmy ; though they never mean more than to humble man 
Bnder a sense of his native depr<avity, and to lead him to 
seek the remedy of the grace of Christ. Do they, in the 
very language of Scripture, describe the ** sin that dwelletik 
in us" as mixing with all that we think, and say, and dot 
—they are instantly accused of saying that good works are 
sins. Instead of cavilling in this way, and setting up hu- 
man imaginations and conjectures in opposition to the 
express testimonies of Scripture, it behooved Latomus, and 
all who have trod in his steps, to produce a direct confuta- 
tion of the arguments adduced by Luther, and by others 
who have preached and written as Luther did. And such 
a confutation can be attempted to no purpose, except by the 
authority of Scripture. " Suppose for a moment," said 
Luther in reply, " that any man could say he had indeed 
fulfilled the precept of Goif in some one ffood work : then 
such a man might fairly address the Almi^ty to this effect : 
' Behold, O Lord, by the help of thy grace I have done this 
good work. There is in it no sin, no defect ; it needs not 
thy pardoning mercy ; which therefore in this instance I do 
not ask. I desire that thou wouldst judge this action strictly 
and impartially. I feel assure^ that, as thou art just and 
faithful, thou canst not condemn it ; and therefore I glory 
in it before thee. Our Saviour's prayer teaches me to im- 
plore the forgiveness df my trespasses, but in regard to 
this work mercy is not necessary for the remission of sin, 
but rather justice for the reward of merit.* To such inde- 
cent, unchnstian conclusions aie we naturally led by tho 
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pride of tbe sdiolastic system." Bat if we would shudder 
to adopt such language of impious pride in our addresses 
to Almighty God, let us not before our fellow-creatures 
maintain, doctrines which naturally lead to it. 

I know not whether any man that ever lived had a greater 
reverence than Luther for the Holy Scriptures. ' It was the 
use of them which, through God's blessmg) had illumined 
the mind of the reformer ; and it was the want of them 
'which, through the iniquity of papal artifice and tyranny, 
held the people in the darkness of ignorance and super- 
stition. Luther therefore easily foresaw the important con- 
sequences which must flow from a fair 'translation of the 
Bible into the German language. Nothing would so effectu- 
ally shake the pillars of ecclesiastical despotism ; nothing 
was so likely to spread the knowledge of pure Christian 
doctrine. Accordingly he rejoiced m the design of exp^ 
diting the work ; while his adversaries deprecated the 
execution of it more than any heresy of which the greatest 
enemy of the church could be guilty. It was in his Fatmos 
at Wartburg that he began to apply himself to this great 
undertaking. From several authentic documents it appears 
that during his solitude in the summer of the year 1521, he 
not only translated all the New Testament, but also took 
mat pains to improve his knowledge of the Greek and 
Hebrew languages, for the purpose of rendering his intended 
Torsion of me entire Scriptures more perfect. ** I find," 
says he, ** I have undertaken a work which is above my 
strength. I shall not touch the Old Testament till I can 
have the assistance of my friends at Wittemberg. If it 
were possible," he writes to one of them, *< thbt I could be 
with you, and rismain undiscovered in a snug chamber, I 
would come ; and there, with your help, would translate the 
whole from the beginning, that at length there might be a 
version of the Bible fit for Christians to read. This would 
be a great work, of immense consequence to the public, -and 
worthy of all our labours." 

Such, during a captivity of more than nme months, were 
the labours of this active servant of God. But,- besides the 
compositions which have been mentioned, he wrote many 
letters to his trusty friends and intimates, which very much 
lay open the unfeigned sentioients of his heart. A strong 
and pious confidence in God, an unbounded benevolence to 
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the **hoiii^oId of faith,** and a detennination to hazjurd 
^▼ery ihinff in the cause of religious truth, mark the spirit 
of Lather in every thing he says or does. He encourages 
the ftithful, he reproves the timid, he laments the oppre»- 
iioo of the church, he exults in the prospect of her deliver- 
ance. With inexpressible tenderness he comforts his des- 
ponding frienflfl ; while, on all' occasions, he withstands his 
most powerful enemies with an unconquerable intrepidity. 

During his residence in the castle ^f Wartburg he su^ 
fered his beard oid hair to grow, assumed an equestrian 
■ort of dress, and parsed for a country gentleman, under the 
name of Yonker George. He sometimes accompanied his 
keepers in the exercise of hunting ; and his observations on 
that diversion, in a letter to Spalatinus, are curious and 
interesting. ** Give yourself no concern in regard to my 
■afleriRg, in this exile. It is of no consequence to me, pro 
▼ided I am not burdensome to the people of this house. I 
■oppose the prince supports me, otherwise I would not stay 
an hour herew — Lately I spent two days in witnessing the 
painful pleasure* of those famous people called hunters and 
Ibwlers. We caught two hares, and some miserable young 
partridges. Laudable employment indeed for men of lei- 
aure! For my part, theological subjects occupied my 
tiMMights even while I was among the dogs and the nets. 
And any pleasure that I might receive from this species 
4>f relaxation was fully balanced by the sentiments of grief 
jand pity excited in my mind by an interpretation which 
I could not but give to the ^mbolical scenes at that time 
snder my contemplation. This, thought I, is an exact 
representation of Satan, who, by his snares and his dogs, 
namely, the corrupt theologians and ecclesiastical rulers, 
pursues and entangles simple, faithful souls, in the same 
^ay that the hannless hares and partridges are taken. 
The similitude was so striking as to affect me exceedingly.*' 

.In a letter to Melancthon, he says, ** I sit here in my 
Patmos, reflecting all ihe day on the wretched condition of 
the church. And I bemoan the hardness of my heart, that 
I am not dissolved into tears on this account. May God 
liava mercy u{)on us !** — In another letter to the same per- 
AP% ha discovers evident symptoms of impatience. ** Fof 
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the glory of the Word of God, and for the mutual confirma- 
tioii of myself and others, I would much rather bum on the 
five coals, thaA live here alone, half-alive, and useless. 
If I perish, it is God*s will ;^ neither will the gospel suffer 
in any degree. I hope you willliucceed me, as Efisha did 
Elijah." 

Far superior to all the rest of Luther's adherents in talents 
and attainments, Melancthon was yet inferior d> many of 
them in courage and fortitude ; and on that account unequal 
to the character of superintendent, which he was now 
called to sustain. Luther, who loved the man, and was 
well aware of his infirmity, frequently, in the very kindest 
manner, reproved his desponding spirit, and at the same 
time encouraged him to be both bold and patient in the 
cause of the reformation. He also solicited the Elector 
Frederic, through the intercession of Spalatinus, to provide 
for the more comfortable support of this learned professor^ 
whose character contributed so much to the reputation of 
the university of Wittemberg. In fact, net only Melanc- 
thon, but the rest of his brethren, the ruling atademicians, 
were much disheartened during the summer of this year, 
partly on account of the absence of their grand leader, and 
partly because they experienced not a little embarrassment 
from the excessive caution of the elector and his court. 
They were not aUowed the full privilege of publishing any 
of Luther*s writings, nor even of disputing publicly on 
certain questions, which it was supposed might ^ve offence 
to persons of distinction whe were much attached to the 
established religion. Luther, though no man that ever 
lived was more exemplary in the practice of lawful obedience 
** to the powers that be," made no scruple to refuse com- 
pliance with the will of the civil magistrate, whenever that 
will, in his judgment, was directly contrary to the commands 
of God. Accordingly he exhorted his Christian friends of 
the university not to follow the counsels of the court, but 
to take the lead themselves, as he had done. — ** We should 
not," says he, ** have had one-half the success we have, had, 
if I had taken the advice of the court." And about two or 
three months after this, he wrote to his last-mentioned, 
firiend in the warmest terms of expostulation and remon- 
strance. He tells him he was determined to publish what 
he had wzitteii aindiist the Archbishop of li&aUf however 
^ N2 
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the pAxM^ and lu« secretaiy might dislike the.meaiurey and 
that it wae at their peril if they <^ructed his design. *^ The 
peaoa and approbation of God,** he says, ** are ever to b» 
preferred to the peaee and approbation of the world. Wbat» 
thoi^h some of ottr friends nave exhibited a turbulent spirit, 
win the gospel, on acepOAt of their irregularity, come to 
nothing 1 Was there not even among the apostles a traitor t 
In ALL eiicumstances wt ought to adhere strictlj to the 
«imple Word of God, and not merely when the word hap- 
pens to thnve tad be respected among men. Let those 
who please take against us» But why are we to be always 
looking on the dark side of things 1 whjf not indulge hopes 
iof better tines 1" 

There is nothing which so eompletely lays open to pos- 
terity the real opinions and motives of this great reformer as 
his private letters. When the common people of Erfurt, 
together with the youths of the university of that place, 
had committed some acts of riot and violence against the 
idei^, Luther expressed his disapprobation of such cbn- 
dnd : *' It is very proper that the ecclesiastics, who prove 
Uiemselves to be incurably pirofligate, should be checked 
and discoora^d, but by no means in this manner. This 
manner of domg it brings a lust disgrace upon our gospel, 
and hinders its success. Moreover, this way of showing 
Idndness to us afflicts me exceeding^. For it is to.m^ 
mind a cltar proof that we are not yet worthy of bein^ 
esteemed before God as faithful ministers of Ids Word, ai^l 
that Satan makes a mock of all our labours." 

It appears from his letters to Melanctfaon, that he was 
isompletely !n doubt whether he should ever return to Wit- 
temberg ; ** but^" says he, ^ I am ready to go where God 
shall please, to send me. The accounts which I receive 
Ol( your abundant success hi religion and learning duryig 
my absence rejoice my heart exceedingly, and make nie 
ftndur^ this separation mucb better. The very circum- 
stance of your goinff on so prosperously while I am absent, 
is most peculiariy delightful to me ; because it may derve 
to convince those wicked ones, that however they may rage 
and foam, their desires shall perish ; and Christ will finish 
the work which he has begun."* 

* This little agrees with the insinuation of the learned translator of 
Vosheim, that Luther could not bear to see ioMher orowoed with tlie 
glory of ezscotinf a plaa which he bsd laid. 
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Luther, while under confinement, wrote a long letter to 
ids flock at large, which abounds with pioos sentimentt 
and affectionate expressions, and is well calculated to coun- 
teract the laisstatementa of those careless or irreligious 
historians, who would represent this eminent seryaot of 
€rod as a man of ambitious, factious, sectarian prind|>les. 
He laments that he was not as yet reckoned worthy to un- 
dergo for Christ's sake anj ttung more than hatred and 
reproach. He owns, that if the Lard had not been on his 
side he must long ago ^ave been torn to pieces by his adver- 
saries. He is thankful for the Divine support, which had 
three times enisled him to appear before them with a be- 
coming i^esoIutioB— at Augsburg, at Lmpzig, and at Wonm* 

His nund had been long impressed with a deep serise of 
the importance of regular and judieieus instructions Aom 
the pulpk. He had experienced the advantage of them 
among his own people, who were now athirst for fhrther 
explanations of the Word of Ood.i To supply in sone 
measure the failure of his usual personal services when 
present with them, he not only wrote down, durinc his cap- 
tivity, a number of famtiiar expositions of the .epistles and 
gospels in the Glerman bifiguage, and sent tbsm to be 
printed at "Wittemberg, but also took very great puns to, 
institute lectures or preachings in the afternoons of holy- 
days. He desired Melancthon to discharge this br^mch of 
derical duty, and he most earnestly exhoited hkilaek^o an 
assiduous attendance* 

Evangelical publications and evangelical preachings^ 
with constant exhortation to study dOigentlr the Holy 
Scriptures, were the external means on wnich Luther 
always reUed for the propagation of Christian truth, and 
the deliverance of the peo|Me from popish darkness and 
slavery. Wise and persevering in the use of these means, 
he had the consolation to hear more and more of their 
blessed effects. Kew preachers of the gospel daily lifted 
up their voice throughout the eleetoiate of Saxony ; and 
thoujrh some persons of thtf higher ranks, both among the 
magistrates and the clergy, were intimidated by the edict 
of Worms, the common people gladly attended to the pure 
doctrines of salvatbn. At Zwickau, in particular, -ouring 
th^ course of this year, Nicholas Hausman accepted the 
pastoral office. Qis name might deserve a place in these 
nMmoirs, if <» ao- other aa»a]it» yet lor th* Mngulu 
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eulogy which Jjtfther jpronoonoed on him: ^What wo 
preach, he livei." At Zwickau also^ among other preach- 
ers of the goepel, was distinguished Uie very intimate firiend 
of our reformer, the celebrated Frederic Mjoonius, who had 
fled from the persecultng rage of the Duke George. 

Friberg was the capital of a very small district, goTemed 
fty the brother of Duke George. This prince, callM Henrj 
])aike of Saxony, began to show some regard to evangelical 
doctrine. He expressed his detestation of the pope's bull, 
and commenced a correspondence with Luther ; but, through 
fear of the edict of Worms and of his brother George, he 
was for the present checked in his reKgious researches. 
His duchess, Catherine of Mecklenburg, exhibited a laud- 
able pattern of Christian fidelity in the profession of divine 
truth. She was in imminent danger of persecution firom 
tke bitter, hostile spirit of her husband's counsellors ; but 
her trust was in God. In her letters, written several years 
afierwaid, she declarea herself ready, through the divine 
assistance, to suffer patiently any thing that could happen 
to her for adhering to the sacred Scnptures. Thus the 
ffood seed, sown under various circumstances, was spring- 
ing up and bearing firuit in almost every comer of Germany. 

Amid the consolation which Luther in his retreat de- 
med from the accounts which he was continually receiving 
of the courage and success of bis disciples, and the progress 
of his doctrines, reports of a different character also reached 
the castle of Wartburg, and gave him no small pain. He 
was so much affectf^ with the news of certain proceedings 
at Wittemberg, that he determined to run the hazard of 
making a private excursion to that place, for the purpose 
of conversmg wHb his friends on the subject. The exact 
ciieumstances of this clandestine visit are but imperfectly 
known ; and we can do no more than form conjectures 
respecting the proceedings which seem to have given rise 
to It. Among them we may probably reckon the obstinate 
adherinee of many of the canons of Wittemberg to the 
reigning superstitions, and the shameful profligacy of their 
manners, by which they disgraced the seat of the nascent 
reformation ; the untractable temper of Carolstadt, of which 
we shall shortly perceive painful evidences ; and the sup- 
ptfession of several of Luther's letters and tracts, which had 
n^ been pemutted to see the light. ** In gwierali how- 
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i0fier," be writes from Wittemberg to a fri^tid, <<what I 
have had an opportunity of seeing and hearing gives me 
the highest satiefactkn* May the Lord strengthen and 
support the courage of those who wish well to the cause !** 
In bis Patmos also Luther first heard of thfe solemn censure 
which the divines of the Acuity of Paris passed on his 
wiiting4i, April 15, 1521. Luther is charged with having 
repeatedly acknowledged the Parisias doctors to be mae 
and orthodox theologians ; and with having even promised 
<to submit his cause to their arbitration. It seems therefore 
extremely probable that he must have been disappointed 
and chagrined, when he. found that that assembly of divines 
adhered in the m^in to the old prejudices and the scholastic 
divinity. At this time also it was that Henry VIII. of 
England published his celebrated answer to Luther's treat- 
ise on the Babylonish Captivity ; an occurrence that must 
kave somewhat tried the irritable temper of the reformer. 
We learn from the papal archives, that this prince, before 
liis contest with the Saxon divine, had been soliciting the 
pope to bestow on him some honourable title, similar to that 
of Catholic or Most Christian King. It is -even said, that 
the title of Most Christian Majesty had been intended 
fer Henry, instead of the French king ; but that the design 
was prevented by politicsd considerations. Henry's book 
was presented to Leo with the greatest formality ; and the 
pope, in return, spoke of the royal performance as if it had 
.neen dictated by immediate inspiration ; and, as a testimony 
of the gratitude of the church, conferred on its author the 
title of the Defender of the Faith — an appellation still' 
retained by the kings of England, though with an appli> 
cation directly opposed to that with which it was originallj 
conferred. 

Martin Luther, however, was to be overawed neither by 
the reputation of the university of Paris nor by the dignitv 
of the sovereign of England. He soon published his anh 
nadversions on both, in as vehement and severe a style 
as in the course of his numerous controversies he had ever 
used to his meanest antagonist. This treatment prejudiced 
Henry still more against the new doctrines ; but the publis 
admired these fresh instances of the undaunted spirit, qf the 
reformer : the controversy drew more attention ; and in spite 
i>f the comlnnationt both of the civil and the ecclesiastic4 
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poweTS, the Latheran opinions daily acquired new concerto 
in every part of Europe. 

Silence, or <* a soft answer,** sometimes ^ tumeth away 
wrath :'* ** but grievous words stir up anger.*' These were 
lessons which Luther was slow to learn : and he afterward 

Erceived the unreasonableness and the inconvenience of 
ving unnecessarily irritated the spirit of a vainglorious 
and capricious monarch, which he found it impossible to 
appease. There was, however, this essential difference be- 
tween the fttults of the Protestant reformer and those of his 
adversaries, namely, that even against his most inveterate 
enemies he never proceeded ftirther than the use of intern^ 
Derate language. By principle, as we may^see more dis- 
QDctly hereafter, he was an enemy to persecution, and 
^yed for the conversion of those against whom he in- 
treiffhed.' On ^he other side, nothing but blood and torture 
could satisfy the rage of the papal despots — as the tragic 
scenes enacted in Belgium began now to evince. 

Amid these occurrences, it was doubtless a grateful 
piece of news to Luther in his confinement, to hear that the 
powerful pen of Melancthon was employed in defending 
him against the Parisian divines. ** I have seen," says he, 
^ the decree of the Parisian sophists, and at the same time 
the apology of my friend Philip Melancthon. From my 
heart I rejoicv^ Christ would never have so completely 
blinded their eyes, if he had not determined to take care of his 
own cause, and put an end to the despotism of his enemies." 
• In the month of December of this same year, at the age 
of forty-six, died Leo X., a pontiff renowned for his en- 
couragement of literature and the fine arts ; but whose 
government of the church is chiefly memorable for the 
diminution which the papal authority suffered through his 
ignorance, imprudence, and precipitation. Thousands in 
contemplatinff his conduct had learned to despise his pre- 
tensions to roe sacred character ; and, as if he had been 
eager to confirm their prejudices, he issued bulls against 
heretics, while he himself was dissipating his time and 
health in prodigal and luxurious pleasures ; in the company, 
of debauched cardinals, and in promoting expensive and 
' licentious spectacles at the theatre.* 

* Mr. Huine's notices of this pontiff are not a little cnrioua and 
muiuin^ On tM subject of Leo's issue of iadnlgences, this author 
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CHAPTER IX. 



Disorders at Wittemherg — Carclstadt — Fanatical Prophets^' 
lAUher*s Return — His New Tesdiment — Persecutions — 
Progress of the Reformation, 

In the first week of the' month of March, 1522, Luther 
left Wartburg on his return to Wittemberg, without the 
consent or even the knowledge ,()f his patron and protectoi 
Frederic. The state of the infant Protestant church abso* 
lutely required his presence : and as he had resolved, at iht 
hazard of his life^ to resume again his character' of a public 
actor in the concerns of religion, he wrote from Borna 
acquainting his prince with the bold st^p he had taken, and 
the motives which had impelled him to it. 

One of the afflicting causes which influenced the conduct 
of Luther on this occasion was the excessive and even dan- 
gerous zeal of Carolstadt. Carolstadt, who held a profess 
sorship at Wittemberg, had exposed the papal tyranny and 
superstition with great spirit, and, in general, deserved well 
of the Protestant cause. His name, though not «pecificallv 
mentioned in the damnatory bull against Luther, was weU 
known at Rome; and, through' the malicious instigation of 
Eckius, he had been suspended from all communion with the 
church. This useful colleague of the great reformer, how- 
ever, discovered during the absence of his master a temerity of 
judgment, a violence of temper, and even a fanatical spiritp 
which absolutely disqualified him for the helm in the present 

■ays, " Their sale seems no move criminal than any other cheat of the 
ehorch of Rome, or of any other church. Tbe relbrmere, hy enttrely 
abolisbing purgatory, did really, instead pf partial lodalgenoes sold l^ 
tile pope, ffire gratis a general indulgence of a similar nature for aU 
erimes and offences, without exception or distinction.** It is quite na< 
necessary to make any remarks on such a passage. It is laid belbre 
the leader for the parpoee of showing him the astonishing lengths 
of Impiety and misrepresentation to which this elegant historian can m. 
In mitigating the fhults of the profane, or deriding the sincerity of the 
hdlever. Bfr. Hume is rarely out of humour with any thing but purs 
CaurMsBlty. 
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tampeftaoQt eonjmictare. MiiUkingr the trae nmminf ot 
our Lord's words, **I thank thee, O Father, because thoix 
bast hid these things firom the wise and pmdent, and bast 
revealed them onto babes,*' he rashly concluded that human 
learning was useless, if not injurious, to a student of the 
Scriptures. He frequented the shops of the lowest me- 
chanics, and consulted them about the meaning of the 
sacred text. He would no longer be called by the appella- 
tion of Doctor, or any other honourable title. He lived in 
a villaffe, employed himself in rustic occupations, as more 
profitable than a life of study. Through the influence of 
ois example and conversation, the youns academics of 
Wittemberg left the university, and ceased to pursue their 
studies ; and even tlie schools of the boys were deserted* 
Moreover, not contept with promoting in a legal and quiet 
way the auspicious beginnings of reformation, which had 
already appeared at Wittemberg in the gradual omission and 
rejection of the private mass and other popish snperslfltionsy 
Carolstadt headed a multitude of* unthinking, impetuous 
youths, inflamed their minds by popular harangues, and led 
them on to actions the most extravagant and indefensible. 
They entered the great church of All Saints, broke in pieces 
the crucifixes and other images, imd threw down the altars. 
Such indecent and irregular proceedings were in every view 
extremely hurtful to the reformation, which was happilj 
making rapid advances in various parts of Christendom^ 
Carolstadt ventured also to administer the sacrament pub- 
licly in both kinds to all ranks and orders of persons, under 
all circumstances, and without due inquiry or preparation^ 
or regard to any of the usual ceremonies. He even avowed 
to Melancthon that he wished to be as great and as much 
thought of as Luther. Melancthon. told him this was the 
language of pride, envy, and unchristian emulation: but 
Carolstadt was deaf to admonitioh. He openly professed 
to have not the least regard for the authority of any human 
being. He said he would stick close to the simpUs word of 
Ood, and that no man could be a Christian who found fault 
with what he did. How deceitful is the human heart, and 
bow inconsistent a creature is fallen man ! How often do 
•ven sincere persons ** not know what manner of spirit 
they are of!** and what a warning does such a case afford 
«s, that we may think we are *< doing God service," and 
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UQ$t sNifpty following the Tetter of his Word, when we axa 
ivaliy ffoin^ most contrary to the whole spirit of it ! 

It will be some relief to the reader's mind to peruse "Lv^ 
ther*8 observations on these transactions. The report of 
them reached him in his Patmos, and he wrote to the Elector 
of Saxony as follows : — " There is no reason to be frightenedr 
Rather give praise to God ; and rejoice in the certain ex- 
pectaUon that &U will end well. Things of this kind always 
happen to those who endeavour to spread the gospel. We 
must not only expect Annas and Gaiaphas to rage against 
us, but even a Judas to appear among the apostles, and 
Satan himself among the sons of God. Be wise, and look 
deeper than to the external appearance. Other agents, be- 
tides those which are merely human, are at woi^ Do not 
be afraid ; but be prepared for more events of this sort. 
This is only the beginning of the business : Satan intends 
to carry matters much further yet. Believe me in what I 
]|ow say : I am but a plain, simple man ; however, I know 
something of his arts. SuJfler the world to clamour against 
ha, and to pass their harsh judgments. Be not so much 
concerned at the falling away of particular Christians. 
Even holy Peter fell; and also others of the apostles. 
Doubt not but the/ will in a short time rise again, as surely 
as Christ himself rose from the dead. The words of St« 
Paul to the Corinthians are at this moment peculiarly ap- 
]^able to our circumstances, namely, *that we. should ap- 
prove ourselves as the ministers of God, in much patience, 
m imprisonments, in tumults, in labours.' " 

The religious mind of Frederic was deeply affected by 
these sentiments of Luther ; and he immediately commis- 
sioned one of his confidential magistrates to relate to him 
in his asylum the particulars of all the late proceedings at 
Wittembierg. He wished exceedingly to hbve Luther's ad- 
vice at this crisis, but exhorted him not to think of coming 
to Wittemberg. The pope and the emperor, the elector 
said, would insist on his being delivered up to them, which 
would be the severest stroke that could happen to himself: 
yet he did not see how he could jprevent it. In one point, 
however, he said he was determined — that if he could but 
find out what wals the Divine will, he would cheerfully bear, 
suffer, and do every tiling which should be agreeable to it. 
The diet, he observed, was to assemble at Nuremberg in » 

Vol. I.— O 
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short time ; and it was expected that much would he mid and- 
done respecting Luther*8 business. Luther bad better there- 
fore be quiet, and remain in secret for the present : consid- 
erable changes were at hand : and if it should happen that 
the sacred gospel should be obstructed,- it would be matter 
of the greatest grief and mourning to the elector. 

The Elector of Saxony appears on all occasions the same 
man ; thoughtful, temperate, and pious ; approving, in the 
main, and even admiring Luther ; but distrusting his im- 
petuous temper ; and doubtful, in some points, as to the 
line both of duty and of prudence respectin'g his own con- 
duct. The disorders at Wittemberff would naturally in- 
crease the disposition of such a mind to extreme caution, 
hesitation, and suspense of judgment. 

The confusions which had arisen in the Saxon church 
from the causes we have mentioned formed one reason for 
Luther's resolving to remain no longer in retirement. But 
besides these sources of danger there existed at this time 
another, which was perhaps still more threatening, and 
which loudly called for his presence. Several persons, who 
really deserved the name of fanatics, had appeared in 
Saxony ; among whom Nicholas Stork, Mark Stubner , Mar- 
tin Cellary, and Thomas Munzer have by their follies 
obtained a memorial in history. Stork was a baker at 
Zwickau, who had selected from his acquaintance of the 
same calling twelve whom he called apostles, and also 
seventy-two disciples. The other three, in a tumultuous 
manner, harangued the populace in the church of St. Cathe- 
rine of the same town. Nicholas Hausman^ the pious 
pastor of the place, resisted these insane prophets to the 
best of his power, but could not control their fury. They 
asserted a Divine commission, and pretended to visions and 
inspirations. Munzer, in particular, will be found at the 
head of a rebellion of the peasants in 1525. Melancthon 
gives an account of these persons to the Elector of Saxony. 
" Three of the ringleaders,** he says, " have come to Wit- 
temberg. Two of them are ignorant mechanics, the third 
is a man of letters. I have given them a hearing, and it is 
astonishing what things they tell of themselves ; namely, 
that they are positively sent by God to teach ; that .they 
hav« £uDiUaY cooierences with the Deity ; that thty can 
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fbretel e^nts ; and, to be brief, that they are on a footing 
with pro{^ets and apostles. I' cannot describe how I am 
moved by these lofty pretensions. I see strong reasons for 
not despising the men ; for it is clear to me there is in 
them something more than a mere human splirit ; but 
whether the spirit be of God or not, none but Martin can 
easily judge. Therefore, for the peace and reputation of 
the church, he should, I think, by all means have an oppor- 
tunity of examining them ; and the rather as they appeal to 
him." 

The elector, who distrusted his own judgment in such a 
case, called in the advice of some of his most learned coun- 
sellors : but they could come to no decision. They felt 
the same doubt which Melancthon had expressed ; and 
were afraid of sinning against God by condemning his 
choicest servants. Upon which Frederic astonished all his 
ministers and counsellors then present,, by hastily making 
the following declaration : << This is a most weighty and 
difficult case, which I, as a, layman, do not comprehend. 
If I rightly understood the matter, so as to see my duty, 
most certainly I would not knowingly resist the will of 
Almighty God ; no, rather than do that, though God hath 
given me and my brother a considerable share of power and 
wealth, I would take my staff and quit every thing I 
possess.'* Such were the integrity and tenderness of con- 
science of this prince ! Many in Saxony also at that time 
■•em to have feared God in like manner ; and were brought 
to the light of the gospel. That light, however, for the 
most part, was dim as yet ; and crafly hypocrites knew 
how to take advantage of the want of discernment in pious 
minds. 

In this state of doubt and suspense Melancthon employed 
persons to procure the best inforttiation they could : he 
treated Stubner, who was a man of some learning, with 
hospitality ; and meekly bore his fooleries till the arrival of 
Luther, whose wise and manly treatment of the enthusiasts, 
ajB .we shall see, quickly exposed the emptiness t( their 
claims to a Divine conmiission, and demolished all their 
authority and influence. 

This sound divine, having been informed in his Patmos 
•f -Ihe extraordinary pretensions of these men, had all along 
beheld their conduct with a jealous eye ; -^aad had answorad 
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the iliquiri« of Melancthon with mudk ^vcrettoo. << Ab 
you are my raperior," said he, *' both in diaceniment and 
erudition, J cannot commend y^ur timidity in regiu^totheaer 
prophets. In the fir«t place> when they bear record of 
ihemselTOf we ought not implicitly to believe them; but 
rather * to try the spints/ according to St. John's advice. 
As yet, I hear of nothing dene or said by them which ex- 
ceeds the imitative powers d( Satan. It is my particular 
wish that you would eitamine whether they can produce 
any psoor of having a Divine commission. For Ood never 
sent any prophet who was not either called by proper per- 
sons or authorized by special miracles ; no, not even his 
omi Son. Their bare assertion of a Divine a£9atU8 is not a 
sufficient ground for your receiving them, since Ood did not 
choose even to speak to Samuel but with the sanction of 
£Ii*s authority. So much for their pretensions to a public 
character. In the next place, I would wish you to sift their 
private spirit ; whether they have experienced any internal 
distresses of soul, the attacks of death and hell, and the 
comforts of the new birth unto righteousness. If you hear 
nothing from them but smooth, tranquil, and, forsooth, what 
they cful devout, religious contemplations, regard them not ; 
for there is wanting the characteristic of the Son of Man, 
of the Man of Sorrows ; there is Wanting the cross, the 
<mly touchstone of Christians, and the' sure discemer of 
spirits. Would you know the place, the time, tlA manner 
of Divine conferences and communications 1 Hear the 
written Word : * As a lion will he break all my bones.' — 
* I am cast out of the sight of thine eyes.' — * My soul is 
full of trouble, and n^ife draweth nigh unto hell.' The 
majesty of the Divine Being speaks not immbdiatvlt, in 
a way that man should see him : none can see' him and 
live. Do you try them therefore carefully, and listen not 
even to a glorified Jesus, unless you find he was first 
crucified." 

The purest Christianity is generally in the outset of 
teliffious revivals, though it often happens that, together 
with the most scriptural displays of light and holiness, 
there appears also the wildfire of fanaticism and delusion. 
It was even so in the apostles' days. But how absurdly do 
Peptics conclude from the disgraceful conduct of such men 
«s Stork, Stubner, and their companions, thft( ^iithasiaayi 
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narked the whole yrogreaa of Lutheranism, ^iM'perliaps 
1M> man was ever mere remote from that dangetovs spirit 
than the Saxon theologian himself I It iswind^ no tmall 
exercise of patience to faithful pastors that, while thej are 
gaarding their flocks with the utmost solicitude against gross 
cheats or fanatical illusions, they themselves should he un- 
charitably accused of supporting these things. 

To all these evils must be sidled yet another. Many of 
the pious clergy of Saxony were In a very distressed state 
at this time. They not only laboured with little or no salary, - 
hut were often imprisoned and otbevwise severely punished 
for marrying wives ;* administering the communion in both 
kinds ; preaching Luther's sentiments ; and in general for 
transgressing any of the rules and customs of the Roniish 
church. Luther repeatedly interfered* in their behalf, but 
his petitions in their favour, though by no means coldly 
received, were but inefficiently complied with; «s the elector 
daily found still stronger temptations to adhere closely to 
his cautious and even timid policy as respected them. 

Every part of this account is in perfect harmony with 
the numerous letters of Luther, written near the tiAae of 
his return to Wittemberg, and also with other fragments 
of curious and secret history relative to these interesting 
transactions. They are, indeed, transactions which well 
deserve the most diligent attention ; as they throw much 
light on the principles and conduct both of Luther and his 
prince, and as they have never yet been distinctly and col- 
lectively detailed by any one writer. 

On understanding fully the state of things at Wittemberg, 
Lather, now on his "way back to that place, wrote an 
extraordinary letter to the elector. He told him that the 
accounts of what had passed had almost reduced r him to 
despair. That every thmg he had as yet suffered was com- 

* Among others Bngenhagen, or PomeranuSf had married, and Luther 
bad conveyed a request to the elector |hat he would give this worthy 
man some little present at the time of his marriags. Thepressnt came, to- 
fetber with a piece of venison, but not as sent from the prince, but fhMB 
Spalatlnus, and there was also added an injunction of secrecy. Lutbsr, 
in returnloig thanks, said, '* We will keep the thing secret, do not Itar. 
W« knew perfectly well before you gsve this ewitloa that the preseot 
W0114 oooM Ann tou, not flrom the princb." 
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panlhalj men jeit and boyi' pUy. He ooold not wwig h 
tunent, or eipreu hit dinpprobitian of iboM tomallnoaa 
pTOcaeding* ; the gospel wu io immincnl danger of befai^ 
dugneed from Ibi* caiiu. That, in regard to himaeU; bw' 
wiihiid ths doctor to underatand mo>t diitinctlj that mil 
hi* hope atid con&denu dependeil moel entirely on tha 
ju«ticf of bii cauie. " Hitherto," be uiid, " I baTc ofiaiad 
mjMlf for public exuDiniiiian anil inquiry, beeaoae I had 
hoped that ■otnucli huniilily on my put might beanindnce- 
ment to olhen Co liMen to the truth. Bat now I aea plunljr 
Ihat thii eitreme moderation ii, by Satanic ait, lamed la 
the diaadvantage of the goapel ; I mean, therefore, IM 
longer to concede in the maaaeT I haTe dooe." Be alludoB 
to uie •ereic per«eculian( carried on by the Dalie George, 
under the sanction of an edict from the imperial aoiem- 
ment at Nuremberg ; but tays, '* Were the city of Leipiig- 
itself in the sanie conditioD thatWittemberg is, I would not 
beaitate to go thither, though I were assured that for nib* 
days logalber tb« beavenswould pour r ~ ~ ~ 
enery one of th«m many times more ci 
duke of that name. At the same time 
d for him often, and will again p 
n peraaaded he would kill me witt 
wen in hia power. I write theae li 
" that youl hiahneis may know that I 
retaming to Wittemberg, to be under 
proteotton than anj which the Elector 
me. To be plain, it ia my decided j 
highness will ralhei receive aoppoit an 

a era of LulheTi and the good caoai __ .._ — __ _ 
sd. It is a cause which does not call for the help of 
the sword. Qod himself will take care of it without hii< 
man aid. That nun will be fbnnd to defend both himself 
and Mheri Iba moat braToIy who baa the firmfet conGdenoe 
in God. If I shauld be taken, oi put to death, yoQ must 
atand eicneed even In (he judgment of itiy beal friends, be- 
cause I have not followed your advice. Think not oT 
dng the emperor by force : permit him to do what he 
M with the fives and properties of your eubjeet*. Be 
■aiuicd, this butlnesi ig decided in the councils of heaTcn 
in K Tei7 different mannei &om what it ia by tha ngncj 
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•t NatMnbaiE ; and wi ■hsll ahoTtl; see that Qattt wIm 
. now dceaiii that the; hsve abeolutel; daTonred the gocpel 
hura not am ye».E»en begun their imaginary feaet, Thew 
u another Being, abundanll; more poweifui than the Duks 
George, with whom I have to dO' U four illaslrioug bigb- 
neiB could but believe this, yoa would see ibe gtoty of Qod. 
But jou remain in darkness through your unMief. Oloij 
and praise be to God for sTermore I" 

The elector, upon receiving thia letter, was astonidied ■( 
the intrepiilit; of the reformer, and no doubt concluded that, 
on his own pari, the most conmlniinate care and caution 
were never nsore csJEed for tban at the present juncture, for 
the purpose of tempering the impetuosity and fervour of 
the delermiaatioDs of a man whom, bowerer, it was impo*- 
•iUe he should not both admire and love. He therefore did 
BOt choose to communicBte in writing his seDtimenta to 
Lather himself, but directed a tniily agent, Jerorq* Sehurff - 
(Lulher'a advocate at Worms), lo say and do eve^thing 
which he wished to have said and done in Ihia delicat* 
Accordingly ScburCT visilod Luther at Wittem- 
g him of lim kindness and good- 
irroed him, it was his higbness*a 
mpose a (eltei to him in a somewhat 
< foiroer ; a letter which he mh[ht 
id to the princes, and to the o^er 
J. In this letter he was to give the 
iced him to return to Wittembeig f 
>w that he had taken this st^ in&- 



Tent sedition; that he aniiously desired moat partieulai 
care lo be taken in that respect; and therefore, for tho 
present, he would have Luther lo abstain frcnn presching in 
the great chuicb, where the late tumult bad h^pened ; and 
lastly, he requested that this whole negotiation might bs 
kept a profound secret. 

Sehorfil in his answer to the elector, praises Lather to 
tha skiea : he looked on him as an aposlle snd an evangslist 
of Christ. Hs said, all ranks and orders, learned and aa- 
learned, were delighted with tli« letum of the man, who 
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was now daily, in the moiit admirable manner, teaching tnM 
doctrine, and restoring order everywhere. Lattly, he in* 
formed the elector that be found Llither completely dispoaed 
to write such a letter as had been desired. 

In fact, Luther transmitted, through the medium of 
Schurff, a copy of the required letter, and left it to the 
elector to make such alterations as he should think neces- 
sary ; but he added at the same time these remarkable 
words, ** That most certainly he would not consent to do 
any thing which would not bear the light : that, for hit 
part, he should not be afraid even if his former letter were 
made public : and that, in regard to seditious tamults and 
commotions, h» owned he had hitherto supposed that the 
ecclesiastics would be the greatest sufferers ; but, on a 
diligent review of history, he had been led to a different 
opinion. It had always happened," he said, '*that the 
princes and rulers were themselves the firftt sacrifices to 
popular fury; but not before they had corrupted them- 
selves, and ceased to support the true religion." 

In the letter which Luther wrote* mi the elector's sug- 
ffestion (dated at Wittemberg, 14th M^rch), he thus assies 
his principal reasons for returning to Wittemberg. ** During 
my absence, Satan has made sucn inroads among my flock, 
and raised such commotions, as it is not in my power to 
repress by mere writing. My presence amon^ my people 
is absolutely necessary. I must live with them : I must 
talk to them : 1 must hear them speak. They must «ee 
my mode of proceeding : I must guide them, and do them 
all the goAd I can. They are my children in Christ, and 
my conscience will not permit me to be absent from them 
any longer. Though I should offend your clemency, or 
bring upon myself the indignation of the whole world, the 
pressing necessity of the church ought, in my judgment, 
lo take place of every other consideration. Then^ affain, I 
am much distressed by a well-grounded apprehension of 
some great and violent sedition in Grermany. We see,^ 
indeed, numbers receive the light of the gospel with lively 
approbation and thankfulness ; yet many are to be found 
who abuse the precious gifl to carnal purposes. And there 
those who, though it is their duty by a temperate con* 

« 8es U at lioftk in MUBor, V. M-M. 
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duet to preserve peace and good order, aim at ezUngaitlung 
every spark of heavenly li^hl by cruel force and persecution ; 
and thus do they madly mflaroe the bad passions of men, 
and, though not aware of it, in fact blow the trumpet of 
•edition. All this tends evidently to the destruction of the 
country, and without doubt is a heavy judgment of God for 
the punishment of the inhabitants. My sole object in 
writing so much was, to break to pieces the ecclesiastical 
system of despotism ; and this, in a considerable deffree, is 
done already. I now suspect it to be the Divine will that 
matters should proceed much further.'' 

From his correspondence with Spalatinus, we c6Ilect, 
that Luther did not quite relish some of the alterations 
which the elector desired to- have made in his letter. ** He 
has discovered," says the reformer, **many marks of timidity 
mnd of the want of faith. This infirmity of his I ought to 
ben.^ One alteration may deserve to be specified, in order 
to show how Luther treats a question which to a mind that 
indulges little scruples might -have occasioned serious diffi- 
culties, and a misapplication of its zeal and energies. **I 
am directed to call tne emperor my most kind or most mir- 
cipUL lord (clementissimum), when all the world knows 
he is to me as hostile as possible ; and there is not an iridi- 
vidual who will not laugh at this downright hypiocrisy. 
Tet I would rather submit to the ridicule, and to the impn- 
UAKk of this species of hypocrisy, than thwart the infirmity 
of the prince in this instance. In regard to my conscience, 
I quiet that from the charge of insincerity thus; It is now 
the established custom to address the emperor in that man- 
ner; so that those words are to be considered as his proper 
name and title, to be used by all persons, even those to 
whom he has the greatest enmity.** 

These instructive documents have as yet scarcely found 
their way into our most celebrated ecclesiastical histories. 
They have probably been deemed to contain too many re- 
ligious reflections K>r the taste of the times. Certainly they 
lead the mind to see and adore the kindness and wisdom 
of an overruling Proyidence, which, by directing its various 
instruments according to the counsels of its own will, brought 
about, during the sixteenth century, the most wondenul 
and unexpected events in the church. It has often been 
iaid» t^ nothing eoald have been done without the intra- 
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I^it^ or bonwt liUlhar. 
not be >ild«l, Uiat <uch ci 
onj oauld be of no Q«e ii 
liteit;. Th» TBty prince wu tT 

th> life of the intrepid Luther; aaa ii wenii uiieiiy im- 
finibibh that that ineitiamhle life could bain been iRTcd 
duiing *aeh ■ itorm of papal furr, ftided b; immrnw papal 
power, unleia there had bceii in Fri)irie Tna Wiai, bendes 
bia eitrtrae caution, an eitratiTdiiiBiy BaHmbU|[s of qual- 
itiea which added {[r»t weight and authority to his Au- 
tcter. The operation of a Divine hand ia to be acknow- 
ledced with respect to the one u well u the other of tbeae 
ambient peraonagea. 

Luther, on hia return to Wittemlierg, rsaumed bia bvour- 
ite emplojioent of preichin 
inent and calm the paaiitnu 
petaoDs, however, hate beet 
taalc. Be poaiesaed in a < 
vbich the m»at approved in 
have wished their pupila ei 
tore, or to acquire by dili| 
OniTeraally a Gied opinion i 
of hi* eitTBOnlinary knot 
great skill in the Gernian b 
andiftoellthiawesildlhe 

J'ectihehad to handle, and hia afTectianate mimner of ad- 
reaauie his countrymen, we may cease to woikdei that 
Lutber^ discoursea from the pulpil should have produced 
(hat happy restoration of peace and good order, which, 
quickly afier his arrival at Willemberg, are known to have 
taken place both in the town aud the univemly. 

The substance of seven of these discouraeaia to be found 
among Luther'a writings. In them he ahows bis hearers 
with how much charity and tender consideration the weakest 
brethren ahould be treated ; that various inconveniences in 
ihe eilemal state of the church should be dispenaed with, 
till the minds of men are sufficiently ripened to adsiit of 
more improvement ; that communiDU in both kinds ought 
not to be introduced by force, but that the people should be 
persuaded to it by aubBtanlial arguments ; and that, in the 
mean time, those who pleased might atill adhere to the ciu- 
tomuy node witboiU suffering molestation ; that the eziab- 
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•Dce of imagea in the .chaich niiabt lie tohnted Sot th* 

pment, tbough he wiahed to see their total aboliUan ; that 

odofBticm of them, howevei, ought to be atrongl; protested 

■gainal b^ ever; Chriatian. H# reprehends the promisuMiM 

concourse to the Lord's Supper, which CarolstaA had fb< 

couraged, and insiets on a godly preparaUdn, w^i^eisly k 

IiTely laith in the Redeemer, without which tl^e- sacrament 

itseJfWHs nugatory. — Nothing ccald be more seesonable, 

male tempeiale, or mote wise man such addresses. " There 

iitB, I trust, among the opposite party," he says, "many 

brothers and uaters nho belong to us, and must be drawn 

to us witK the cords of love. X^t jour faith be £rm as a 

lock; but let your charit; be pliable, and accomiDodatecl t» 

" ■ [hbour." In a subsequent 

ifl same subject, he speaks 

s ought to be aboliahed ii aq 

lipped ; anJ with my voiea 

ly maintain that th*y are a 

I would not pull away by 

mass. Let. us preach the 

to the Divine will." "Re- 

y conduct In the Affair of 

hole body of the papists to 

I pressed on men's, con- 

ttons of the Worif of God, but I used not a particle of force 
or conatraint. What haa been the consequence ? This 
same Word of God has, while I was asleep in my bed, given 
such a blow to papal despotism, as not one of the German 
princes, not even the emperor himself could have done. It 
IS not I, I repeat it, it is tbe divine Word which hka dou 
ever; thing." 

These eitraeti from Luther's sermons show th» visdoin 
sad discretion with which that reformer addressed and 
directed his congreoation in a critical extremity, when the 
best friends of the Protestant cause were almost indespur. 
Tbe; demonstrate the enlightened state of his mtnd at this 
very early period of the reformation ; and, taken in con- 
nexion with this circumstantial account of his motives for 
leaving Wartburg. they fiimish the best answer to the 
invidious conjecture, that the " true reason of Luther's dis- 
pleasure at the proceedings of CaiToUtadt was, that be couhl 
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^ id bjdegteea.uut 
I* hichful to Ihs light ■flbrded him. He alwajB scted 
to the beri of hii Juriginiiit at the momaat, and cenODittad 
hit CBiiH l»God. 

The iinpOTtaBca of CiTolrtadI TUliihed before Ihe influ- 
eiKe of LuthiT, and ha M>oii aOer quitted Wiltembeig. 
Lntber mskei tin fblloiring jt " 
into which ln> had fallen. " 
pain* about ceiemoiue* and 
■ame time Tery neglifent in i 
dplea or ChriitlanKj ; naawl 
bijudiciooi method ofteaduti) 
people to think IhemMlvee C 
tbete gncea, provided they c 
kinds, take Ihe eoDHciatal el 

refuae priiiile confeaiion, and break imagei. All along, mjt 
object haa been, bj inetruction to emancipale Uxe CoiH 
■cienee* of men from the bondage of bumui inveclion* of 
efer; kind ; knowing that, when that wtu done, tbe papal 
fooleriea would looa fall of themaelvei by eommoD conaenL" 

There now only remained, ai an objeel of eontentiiHi, th* 
tmtiulance and fanaticiam of " the pTophfta." The Bieo- 
eiotea of Stubner preaaed him to defend M* pietenaiona- 
openly, and to connvnt the lebnner, who b; Mt aennon* 
and hii authority bad nearly teatored peace and unanimitj 
among the people. With much reluctance Luther conaentett 
. to hold a CMiferenbe, in the preaence of Melancthoo, wilb 
Ihia enthuuBBt and Cellniy, and another of the aame fanat- 
ical aect. Our eagneioua teforiner patiently beard th« 
pTTiphel relate hia *iaiona; and when the harangue was 
finiahed, racolleetbg that nanatnae WM incapable of refuta- 
tion, he briefly admoiiiihpd him to take care what he did. 
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Too have mentioned, said he, nothing that has the least sup- 
port in Scripture ; the whole seepas rather an ebullition of 
imagination, or perhaps the fraudulent suggestion of an evU 
spirit. Cellary, in a storm of indignation, stamped on the 
ground, struck the table with his hands, and expressed the 
most lively resentment that Luther should dare to say such 
things of so divine a personage. Stubner, with more calm- 
ness, told Luther he vrovAd give him a proof that he was in- 
fluenced l>y the Divine Spirit ; " for," said he,* " I will re- 
Teal your own thoughts at this moment i You are inclined 
to believe my doctrine true, notwithstanding what has 
passed." The man, however, was totally mistaken in hi*i| 
conjecture ; for Luther afterward declared that he was then 
meditating on the divine sentence, " The Lord rebuke thee* 
Satan." The prophets now boasted and threatened in the 
most extravasant terms what surf>rising.tbin£S they would 
do to establish their commission ; but Luther thouffht proper 
to put an end to th» conversation by dismissing them with 
these words, '* The God whom I serve and adore will con- 
found your vanities." That very day they left the lown, tfnd 
sent letters to tiUther, full of execrations and abuse. The 
leaders being gone, their disciples dwindled in number ; and 
ibr the present the delusion was quashed^ 

It was not, however, in the power of Luther to infuse into 
all his followers the moderate and cautions spirit which he 
himself, notwithstanding the warmth of his temper, po»t 
sessed. He expresses his grief, that many monks, deserting 
their monasteries, flocked to Wittemberg, and married im- 
mediately from the lowest motives. He complains that 
wickedness still abounded among those who ^professed to 
abhor the papacy, and that they had the kingdom of God 
among them too mi^h «* in word," instead of " in power." 
There were, however, some of those that deserted the moi^ 
asteries, who.gave the most shining proofs of genuine god- 
liness, and who were the most active instruments of the 
propagation of the gospel. Nor were their labours, or those 
of Luther, in vain : many souls were turned *< from the 
power of Satan to God." It required only the exercise of 
common candour and equity to acknowledge the utility of 
the reformation in these and other important instances, and 
not to expect from the laboon of a £bw uptight pastors th« 
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entire renoyation of the haman ipecies. Lather's zeal wsa 
no leM Tehement against the abase of Christian liberty^ than 
it was against papa! bondage : he was cautious and slow in 
the promotion of external dianges in the church, ardent and 
intent on the advancement of internal religion ; he lamented 
the perverseness of hypocritical professors ; he checked th» 
ferocious spirits of the forward and the turbulent ; and de- 
monstrated his own sincerity by a perfect contempt of all 
secular arts to obi^ain applause and popularity. Concerning- 
his personal circumstances at this time he thucr expresses 
himself to 6erbeliu» of Strasbutg. " I am now encom- 
paissed with no guaids bat these of Heaven ; I live in the 
midst of enemies, who have a legal power of killing me 
every hour. This is the way in which I comfort myself; I 
know tliat Christ is Lord of all, that the Father hath put all 
things under his feet ; among the rest the wrath of the em- 
peror, and all evil spirits. If it please Christ that I should 
be slain, let me tke in his name : if it do not please him, who 
shall slay me 1 Do you only, with your friends, take care 
to assist the cause of the ^pel by your prayers." 

Amid all these difficulties, however, he remitted not his 
usaal -vigour and activity. In the course of this year, 1523, 
he published his Oerman version of the New Testament. 
He then proceeded to apply his Hebrew studies to the trans- 
iiationof the Old Testament; which he published gradually, 
, finishing the whole in the year 1530. ' In this work he was 
much assisted by the labour and advice of several of his 
friends, particularly Justus Jonas and Melancthon. The 
whole performance itself was a monument of that astonish- 
ing industry which marked his character. It was admired 
for its elegance, and became almost the, standard of the Ger- 
man language. AH classes of persons read it, And saw 
with.their own eyes m the oracles of God themselves the just 
foundations of thf Luthc)ran doctrine. A more precious or 
more acceptable present coul^ not have been conferred on 
men who were emerging out of darkness ; and Luther's ex: 
ample being 'followed soon after by reformers in other na- 
tions, the real knowledge of Scripture, if we take into the 
account the effects of the art of printing, was facilitated to 
a degreb before unexampled. 

Th0 papacy saw all this, and sighed indignant. Emser, 
a doctor of Lmpzig, endeavoured to depreciate the cvedit o£ 
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Lather's version ; mnd the popish princes, within the hounds 
of their respective dominions, ordered the work to be bumed. 
M«r was their resentmeht appeased by the advice which La- 
ther openly gave to their subjects, patiently to suffer without 
resisting their governors ; but not to come forward volunta- 
rily to deliver up their German BU>les, nor to do any act 
which might testify an approbation of the requisitions of 
their superiors on this subject. 

In the mean time, George of Saxony, incensed / at the 
growth of Lutheranism, and expostulating repeatedly with 
his nephew the elector on accoujit of his condupt* began to 
encourage the papal bishops to exert themselves in their re- 
spective diocesses. Among these, the Bishop of Misnia com- 
menced a visitation this year. The elector refused not his 
consent to this proceeding. That Frederic should permit an 
avowed and professional adversary of Luther to visit the 
churches might alarm the minds of many ; but the bishop's 
exertions produced no mischievous effects. He preached, 
be warned, he expostulated, through the diocess ; but the 
pamd arguments were now stale, insipid, and ineffective. 
Other bishops, with the consent of the elector, made the 
like peregrinations witll the «ame result ; and it required all 
the power and rigour of the Duke George to keep his own 
subjects within the bounds of ^apal obedience : so much 
more happy did the subjects of Frederic, who enjoyed 
liberty of conscience, seem to be than themselves, who re- 
mained papists by constraint ; and so much light, from the 
pXPxiniity of their situation^ had they received concerning 
the nature of true religion. George also recalled from the 
schools and universities, wherever he supposed the conta- 
gion of the new doctrines prevaifed, all the students who 
were under his power or influence., He was little aware 
how completely such proceedings defeated his own designs. 
The seminaries of education at ^ipzig were mm4 and moie 
deserted ; while the young scholars, impelled by cariosity, a 
thirst of knowledge, or a hatred of compulsion, fled to Wit- 
temberg, now become famous for rational inquiry and Chris- 
tian liberty. 

But the difficulties of providing for the instruction and 
edification of the Lutheran churches began now to be more 
and more apparent. It was not possible that publio wor- 
«h^ Mod, the administration of the sacraments could be con- 
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ducted decently and in OTdef» withoat tome plan of eecle- 
•iaaUcal diaciphne. Tha court woukl do no more than grant 
m tacit protection to the pastors ; and the great personal 
authoritr of Lather seemed to be the only cement of union 
amonff those who loved the ffoepel. It was easy to foresee 
what reads and divisions might arise from so uncertain and 
fluctuatinff a state of the church ; and there was no oppor- 
tunity of forming a general synod of pastors and elders, who 
might reffulate the external state of religion. On Uie one 
hand, thebishope, and many of the clergy and monks, who 
■till adhered to the old system, laboured to harass and per- 
plex the minds of all serious inquirers after divine truth ; 
and on the other, many of the people panted for the benefit 
of a church order, more eman<|ipated from superstitions, and 
better adapted to tha evangelical ideas which they were con* 
tinually receivinff, either from reading the books or hearing 
the sermons of £ather and his associates. In this crisis the 
teformer was consulted 1^ the parochial clergy of some of 
the principal towns in Saxony, who were anxious to try 
irhetner impr^ements of a sinujar kind to those introduced 
mt Wittembeig might not be made in other places. This ap- 
plication gave rise Co a little treatise, which Lulher, in the 
ywif 1529, published, and dedicated to Nicholas Hausman, 
the esteemed pastor of Zwickau. It displays the thoudit- 
Iblness and caution which markad hid conduct in his piStie 
proceedings. He undertook to remove some of the most 
dagrant Muses in baptism and thfe Lord's Supper, and te 
recommend communion in both kinds ; at the same time that 
he still tolerated, tUl a more favouMble q)portuntty should 
occur, many inferior matters not directly smfiil, though in- 
convenient and aseless : for the seal of Luther, tike that of 
fit. raul, exerted all itii vehemence on the essentials of sal- 
vation — ^real foith and real piety. On externals and cere^ 
monial subjects he would to many Protestants appear too 
remiss, especially to those vrho have not considered so much 
as he did the danger of needless divisions. 

He complained, liowever, of an evil in the great church at 
Wittembecg, which it was not in his power to rectify, namely, 
the celebration of private masses, in whkh the very essence 
of religious merchandise and religious imposture was prac- 
tised. It is not easy to exculpate the Elector of Saxony on 
this article, as he most have weU knomi the dangeraod But- 
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diief of the traffic ; but he appears either not to haTe had 
the fortitude to oppose the abominiation, or, what is more 
probable, to have had some method of pacifying' his con- 
Bckyice in tolerating it. Not long after, it pleased God tp 
remove by death some of th^ more obstinate canons of Wii» 
temberg, and Luther found an importunity of gradually an- 
nihilating this ^eat bulwark of popery. - 

Neither did it escape the sagacity of our reformer, that 
the alterations which were daily takinff place, in consequence 
of the Protestant doctrines, would m many instances be 
attended with a dangerous redundance of ecclesiastical rev« 
enue. The monasteries and colleges would soon be de^ 
sezted, and it was not probable that new, inhabitants would 
succeed the old ones. Luther foresaw that much scandal 
and great abuses might arise fi^otti this circumstance,, unlei^ 
certain effectual precautions were taken in due time, to pre- 
vent the superfluous money from becoming a temptation to 
the rapacity or covetousness of worldly-minded men. He 
therefore published his thoughts freely on the delicate sub- 
ject of the due application of ecclesiastical property ; and 
thereby, as might be expected, gave prodigious ofience to 
the papal party. He proposed tfa&t » sort of "common 
treasury" should be made of the abov*>mentioned ecclesias- 
tical revenues, for the erection of schools and hospitals^ the 
maintenance of preachers, and other pious and laudable 
objects. 

The soecess of Luther's New Testament, in the mean 
time, was qmte alarminga Women of the first distinction, 
Maimbourg tells us, stuiiied it with the /nost industrious and 
persevering attention, and obstinately defended thctenets of 
the reformer against bishops, monks, and Catholio doctors. 
This made it absolutely necessary that fiirther. measures 
should be taken to stay its pestilential influence.* Jerome 
Emser, who» had already pulilished his puerile but calom- 
^oious notes on Luther*s New Testament, was the champion 

* The testimony of Dr. Kobertson tothe eiftct of the translation oT 
the Scripruret is strHtinff, Luther *' finished part of the New Testa- 
ment in 1522; ftnd the publication of ir proved more fktal to the church 
of Rome than that of atl his own works. It was read with wonderful 
avidity and attention by persons nf every rank. They were astoniehvd 
at discovering how contrary the precepts of the Autholr of our rellfion 
are to the inventions of those priests who pretended |o be his ^tsege- 
rents.'^-CliarlM v., book Iv. 
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•elected for thii Mtvioe. The plan be adopted was to eeC . 
forth, with the enooaiagement of Geprg^e «Qd two tfishc^ps, 
what was eaHed ** A correct Translation of the New Testa- 
ment kite German," in opposition to that of Luther. 

Emser professed to ** confute Luther's interpretations of 
the Scriptares, and onposed to them his own, in which he 
constantly followed that sense of any passage which the 
church ^prored.** He acknowledges, however, that he was 
** by no means convinced of the expediency of trusting the 
Scriptures with the ignorant multitude. If the laity," said 
he, ** would take my advice, I would reconimend it to them 
rather to aim at a holy life, thai^ to study the Scriptures. 
The Scrii»tures are committed to the learned, and to them 
only." — This needs bo comment : it is in the true spirit of 
popery : which hnft no notion that Christian practice is to 
be prodoced onW by Christian principles, imbibed from the 
pure Word of God. Amid the rough treatment, however, 
which Luther met with from Emser and his patrons, he 
might derive, like St. Paul, abundant consolation from re- 
flecting that the knowledge of the Bible was spread among 
the people, even by those who were actuated by a spirit of 
**envy and strife." It turned out on examination, that 
Emser's Testament was little more than a transortpt of Lu- 
ther's, with some alterations in favour of the tenets of the 
Romish church ! ** In feet," says the reformer^ '* Emser 
has left out my preface, inserted his own, and then sold my 
translation almost word for word! I have determined, 
therefore, not to produce a syllable in print against it. The 
.best revenge which I could wish for is what I have, that, 
though Luther's name is suppressed, and that of his adver- 
Mty put in its place, yet Luther's book is read, and thus the 
dengn of hk labours is promoted by his very enemies !" 

Though the bitterness, activity, and , perseverance of 
Cfeorge of Saxony have secured to him an infamous prece- 
dence among the persecutors of those times, yet there were 
not wanting instances of the exercise of similar zeal and 
barbarity in support of the pdpedom. Henry Duke of 
Brunswick is numbered among the princes who followed his 
exam{de ;• and also the emperor's brother, Ferdinand Arch- 
duke of Austria. This latter issued a severe edict to pre- 
vent the publication of Luther's translation of the Scrip- 
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tores, which had toon goat throuffh seyeral ediUons ; imd 
he ferbade all the subjects of his imperial majesty to have 
any copies eithet of that x>r of any of Luther's books. In 
Flanders the persecution vppe&rs to hare been extreme. 
Many, on eoeount of their adherence to Lutheranism, were 
put to death, or deprived of their jNToperty, by the most sum- 
mary and tyrannical proceedings. At Antiverp the monks 
were remukably favourable to the reformation. Many of 
theiB suffered death with patience and firmness ; others were 
ponUhed in various ways, after having, through long im- 
prisonment and (he dread of losing their lives, been com- 
pelled to recant. 

In nothing but their zkal did Luther imitate eithef the 
civil or the ecclesiastical persecutors of the Protestants. He 
wasnow at open war w^ the pope^ his oardinaU, and his 
bishops ; but on his part it was entirely a war of reason imd 
argument. From all his numerous ^and most acrimonious 
publications, not « single line has been produced where he 
wishes or recommends foiee and violence in the smallest 
degree to be used against the persons of his etemies. 
V^rever, on the other hand, his enemies had ^he civil 
power on their nde, nothing but the apprehehsion of being 
condemned at the awlul tribunal of the public opinion could 
suspend the up-lifted hand of persecution. On this appre- 
hension was grounded the iavariabls maxim of the Romish 
policy, namely, to keep the Scriptures from the peo|^e, ts 
darken their understandings, and to imj^ant in their minds 
an implicit confidence in the dogmas of a corrupt church. 
It was therefore the wisdom and the dutj of Martin Luther 
to adopt a directly opposite syst^n of conduct ; and few 
men have been more admirably qualified to irtculeate import- 
ant truths on the minds of the pe<^le. Distinct in his con- ■ 
ceptions, eloquent in expressinff them, and feariess of daor 
ger, he confounded his adversanes, instructed the ignoranti 
and every day brought proselytes to the simplicity of the 
gospeL He converMd, be preadied, he wrote, with almost 
unexampled industry. He placed the controverted points in 
▼arious liffhts, and overwhelmed his adversaries with the 
rapidity of his productions. 

The consideration of the sufferings of pious peisons 
deeply afiUcted his mind ; and he might easily have exc^fA. 
the ieading chavacters amosg his co«ntr]rmaa to hostility 
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and rebeUioii ; and i till more easily the common p^Ie to 
■edition and muting : but tnch conduct would have been 
directly at rariance with every part of hia practice, at well 
as every article of his ctfied. In obedience to the injunc- 
tions of inspiration, he preached submission to authority, 
and himself constantly exemplified his doctrine ; he assail^ 
men's understandings only ; and it was his uninterrupted 
consolation to> reflect, that his cause was the cause of God 
and bis Christ ; that he had wielded no weapon in the con- 
flict but that of the Divine Word ; and that, amid all the 
dangers to which he was exposed, he was every moment un- 
dermining the very principles of persecution itself and pav- 
ing the way for its total extinction/ 

lie was constantly making attacks on the essential doc- 
trines and usages of the Ronush communion. In the course 
of the present year, besides his translation of the Scriptures, 
he published several tracts in the German language ; the 
most elaborate of which is *< against the falsely cail^ eccle- 
siastical order of Pope and Bishops." In this work he 
styles himself simply the pbiachbb : having been stripped, 
he said, by the pope's bulls, of the titles of priest and doo- 
tbr. — ** Ye bishops," ^ said he, ** revile me as a heretic, but I 
regard you not. I foresee there will be an end oT your 
tyranny and your murders. As Ions as I live, my attacl^ 
on jour abominations shall ^w bolder and fiercer. I will 
make no truce with you. And if ye slay me ye shall be still 
further from my peace. My most tamest wish is that ye 
may repent, but if ye will not repent there must be perpet- 
ual war between us." He then proceeds to show how much 
those were to he valued who were bishops indeed, and gov- 
erned their flocks according to the rules prescribed by St. 
Paul to Timothy and Titus ; and how exceedingly opposite 
to the apostolical standard «was the general character of the 
bishops of his own time. **Let no man suppose," he says, 
'**that what I now say against these ecclesiastical tyrants is. 
applicable to a sound state of the church, or to true bishops 
or good pastors." 

In the body of this spirited performance the author inserts 
what he calls Thc Bull and Rbfobmation of Luthkb, in 
contemptuous imitation and defiance of the papal bulls. But 
he adds, *< Let it always be carefully observed, that when I 
speakof Mreitozningor extinguishing the reign of the bishopi. 
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I would by no means be understood as though thiil lesohrtkm 
should be brought about by the sword, or by force, or by 
any species of tumultuary violence and compulsion ; such 
destructive methods are totally inapplicable to this important 
business, which is indeed the cause of God. The kmgdom 
of Antichrist, according to the prophet DaniePs prediction, 
must be broken * without hand :' that is, the Scriptures 
will be understood by-and«by, and every one will speak and 
preach against the papal tyranny from the Word of God : 
until THIS < MAN OP sin' is deserted by all his adherents, and 
dies of himself. This is the true Chrilitian way of destroy- 
ing him ; and to promote this, end we ought to exert our 
utmost power, encounter every danger, and undergo eveiy 
loss and inconvenience." 

During this vehement exercise of. ^ voice and pen of 
Luther on the one hand, and the sufferings of the Protest- 
ants from the shi^rp sword of j^rsecution on the other, the 
Word of God was preached, with much success, in several 
parts of Germany^ partkularly at Nuremberg, at Frankfort 
on the Maine, at Ulm, and at Halle in Suabia. At MiHen- 
berg the gospel was taught by the learned Protestant re- 
former JohnJ^raco ; and at Bremen and Magdebucg by two 
fogitive Augustinian monks, one of whom had stolen out 
of ins prison at Antwerp, and the other had been forced to 
leave Halberstadt. At Zerbst, the chief city in the princi- 
pality of Anhalt, Luther himself preached to « crowded 
audience in the 'Augustinian monastery, with great effect on 
the minds of the people. The reformation was begun like- 
wise at Stettin and Sunda, in the uHerior Pomerania. The 
inhabitants of the former requested tWo pasUMrs to be sent 
to them froni Wittemberg: at the latter, unhappily^ the 
gospel was disgraced by t^ riotous proceedings of the tu- 
multous populace. A Danish domestic of Luther's appears 
to have sown the first seeds of evangelical truth at Stoi- 
pen in the hinder Pomerania. Cnophius and Busenhagen 
were schoolmasters of such great reputation at Treptow, 
that numerous pupils, not only from the neighbouring 
towns, but even from Livonia and Westphalia, came in 
quest of their instructions. Both these learned men, bow- 
ever, were so persecuted on account of their Lutheran prin- 
laplei, that Bugenhagen repaired to Wittemberg, 'and Cno- 
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phias, with hit LiTonian scholars, left TreptQW, applied 
oimself to the ministry, travelled to Riga, Revel, and Dolpat, 
and in all those places, particularly R^^ inveighed agauist 
th^ popish abuses, and preached the leading doctrines of 
Chriitianky with much animation and fidelity. The Fries- 
hnders also desired pastors from Wittemberg ; and Hamburg, 
it appears, bad openly renQunced the P»pal jurisdiction. 
Caspar fledio, Martin Bucer, and John OBcolampadius are 
names famous in the history of |t^e reformation ; and these 
servants of God were, about the same time, teaching the 
reformed religion in Alsace and Switzerland. 

To compare with any d^ee of j^ccuracy the contempo* 
rary advanoement of the dawniagt of reformation in dif- 
ferent places is no easy task ; but even this brief account may 
satisfy us that the spirit of religious inquiry was greater, and 
the external progress, at least, of sound doctrine more rapid 
in many towns and districts than even in the electorate of 
Saxony itself. There, as the government continued to stand 
almost neutral, it was frequently in the power of a bigoted 
magistrate or ecclesiastic lamentably to obstruct the free 
course of Christian doctrine. But wherever the eyes of an 
able and industrious pastor, or even of a lay character of 
weight and distinction, were happily open to ^e excellence 
of the new system, the gospel triumphed in a most sur- 
prising manner. Such, at that season, was the preparation 
of men's hearts for its reception. 

The papal historians acknowledge with grief that Lu- 
theranbm had lamentably increased in the latter part of the 
year 1622, and the beginning of 1523 ; and that the rapid 
ascendency which it bad guned appeared but too manifestly 
at the ensuing diet of Nuremburg. But veithout warrant 
from facts they invidiously ascril^ this happy revolution 
of sentiment, to the temptation, which tha new doctrines 
held out to the German princes and magistrates, of en- 
riching' themselves from the spoils of the church. The 
narrative before us furnishes the best answer to all suoh 
insinuations. 
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, CHAPTER X. 

Adrian VL Pope^ Diet of Nuremberg^ — Hundred Grieif» 
ances — Situation of the Elector of Saxony — Clement VH, 
Pope — Second Diet of Nuremberg — Confederation ofRatU^ 
ton — Convention of Spires — Progress of Reformation in 
various Countries* 

Adrian YI., who had fonnerlj been preceptor to Charles 
y., had succeeded Leo X. in the popedom. He was a man 
of far greater sobriety. and parity of manners than had for 
a long time occupied the papal chair ; and he appears to 
haTe been unfeignedly desirous of reforming Christendom 
in general, and thte court of Rome in particular. 

One of the first measures of the newpontifTwas to send 
a legate, Francis Cheregato, to the imperial diet assembled 
at Nuremberg, with a diploma or brief addKssed to the 
German princes. The brief was filled with the mobt viru- 
lent invectives against Luther ; who, ** notwithstanding the 
sentence of Leo X., which was ordered by the^ edict of 
Worms to be executed without delay, continued to teach 
the same errors, and by his fresh publications daily io cor- 
rupt the morals of the people : and, what was the worst 
part of 'the mischief, he was supported, not only by the 
vulgar, but by several persons of distinction, who had ^egun 
to shake off their obedience to the clergy, plunder them of 
their property, and raise civil commotions. What,'* the 

S»pe asked, ** is Luther alone possessed of Wisdom and of the 
oly Spirit ? Has the church been in ignorance till Luther 
afforded us this new light ? Be assured, ye princes of Ger- 
many, this Lutheran patronage of evangelical liberty is a 
mere pretence. Those who have torn and burned the sacred 
candns, and the decrees of councils and popes, will have no 
iiespect for the laws of the <impire. They have shaken off 
their obedience to bishops and priests ; they will not spare 
tile persons, houses, and goods of the laity." In fine, 
Adrian exhorted the diet to be unanimous in their endea- 
vours to extingaish thi* devouring flame s and to enforce his 
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advice he recHed the examdiM of Dathan and AbirauH. 
Ananiai and Sapphire, John liass and Jerome of Prague. 

It was below the dignity, even of a conscientious pontitf, 
to admit into a brief, in which he was dealing out his threat- 
enings against an obstinate heretic, any admixture of candid 
and meenuous concession respecting the prevailing eccle- 
•iastiCiu abuses. In the instructions, however, given to his 
nuncio, we find acknowled^ents of this kind, which might 
even justify the most acnmonious accusations of Luther. 
Cheregato was charged, after informing the diet how much 
the pope was troubled on account of the progress of Lutheran- 
ism, to own explicitly that all this confusion was the effect 
of men*8 sins, particularly of the sins of the clergy and pre- 
lates ; that for some years past many abuses, abominations;, 
and excesses had been committed in the court of Rome, even 
in the holy see itself ; that every thing had degenerated to 
m great degree ; and that it was no wonder if the evil had 
passed from thc hiad^ to the members — ^from the popes to 
the bishops and other ecclesiastics. *' We have all,'' says 
the pope^ " turned every one of us to his own way, and for- 
a long time none hath done good, no not one. Let us give 
glory to God, and htlmble our souls before him ; and every^ 
individual among us consider how great has been his own 
fitll, and judge mmsel^ that God may not judge us in his 
wrath. Nothing shall be wanting on my part to reform the 
court of Rome, whence, perhaps, all the mischief has 
originated ; that as this court has been the source of the 
corruptions which have thence spread among the lower 
orders, so from the same a sound reformation may proceed." 
He concluded with obsfsrving how much he had this business 
at heart ; but that they must not wonder if all these abuses 
could not be soon corrected. The disease was complicated 
and inveterate, and the cure most proceed step by step, leal 
by attempting to do all at once, every thing should be thrown 
into confusion. 

The cardinals at Rome are said to have been much dis- 
pleased at the candid c<mcesMons of Adrian; though Sleidan 
suspects that they were no more than the repetition of an 
artifice often employed by the popes, to raise men's expecta- 
tions, delay the calling of a general council, and gu» ^^^ for 
sounding the dispositions of princes. Luther appears to have 
thought the same ; for he tran^ted the pontifical m»ndat— 
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intoGennan, uid added short marginal notes ; one of which 
on the expression'^ the dure must proceed step by step,'* is 
sufficiently sarcastic : " You are to understand these words 
to mean, that thjbYe must be an interval of somb ages be* 
tween each step." 

Even, however, if we allow more sincerity to Adrian's 
professions, two very substantial reasons may b6 given for 
the failure of his design^ of reformation. 1. Jhe veteran 
hypocrites with whom "he was surrounded at Rome were 
too much interested in supporting the ancient corhiptions, 
and too well skilled in the ai'ts of obstructing any schemes 
of correction and amendment, to suffe^ thejintended inno- 
vations to succeed, particfularly as they were proposed by a 
pope declining in years, and ignorant of the ways of th© 
world.* 2. As this pontiff applied . his thoughts merely to 
morals, and^dtd not suspect any unsoundness of doctrine 
in the established 9reed, his attempts were fundamentally 
defective, and therefore, as to the ever^, unpromising in the 
last degree. *^*A cobeupt tbeb cannot hring forth aooo 

FRUIT.** 

The publication of the pope's brief, and his explanatory 
instructiqns in the .diet, seemed at first to have made a 
strong impression on a great part of that assembly ; and as 
his nuncio, among other things, had accused the clergy of 
Nuremberg, the town in which they were asseq^bled, of 
preaching impious doctrines^ and insisted on their being 
imprisoned, the bUhbps and other dignitaries of the sacred 
order stood up, and with immense clamour called out, *< Lu- 
ther must be taken off, and the pppagators of his senti^ 
ments must be imprisdned !" It soon appeared, however, 
that the Germad princes were in no disposition either to 
be soothed by the flatteries or overawed by the menaces of 
a Roman pontiff. They told the nuncio they believed he 
had been ill-informed respecting the conduct of the preachers 
at Nuremberg, who, iri truth, were held at that moment in 
high estimation by the people ; and that therefore, if any 
harsh measures should be^ adopted againat them, there 

* It is on this- occasion that Pallavicini, the papal historian of the 
Oouncil of Trent, tells us, be would rather cho<^ that the head of thS 
ehureh should be a man of " moderate sanctity, joined with extraor- 
dinary prudence, tiian one whose prudence^ was but pf th» middle sort, 
whatever inight be hisvcharacter for holiness.'' 
Vol. I.— Q 
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would lOon be a gentfral outciy thAt a design was formed to 
oppress the cadse of Irutb ; and this might lead to sedition 
and civil commotions. 

In regard to the pope's complaints concerning Luther and 
his sect, they avowed that they had omitted to execute the 
edict bf Worms for the most weighty and urgent reasons ; 
that any at^cfiipt, in the present state of the public mind, to 
execute by force the late damnatory sentence of the popo 
and emperor,' would inevitably be attended with the most 
dangerous consequences ; and that a trial ought therefore 
to be made of expedients less inflammatory in their nature, 
and better suited to the circumstances. They applauded the 
pope's pious intention to reform the court of Rome, which he 
had ingenuously owned to be the source of all the mischief: 
but there were moreover, they said, particular grievances 
and abuses, an ^Mxount of which they purposed to exhibit 
in a distinct memorial. These requifetd eHt^ctual redress ; 
without which it would be in vain to expect the eradication 
of errors, and the re-establishment of peace and harmony 
among the ecclesiastical and seeular orders in Germany. 
The most efficacious remedy, they added, for all the existing 
evils was, thftt the pope, with the consent o'f the emperor, 
should speedily appoint a free, godly, and Christian council^ 
to be hel() m some convenient part of Germany, in which 
full liberty should be granted to every member to speak and 
give advice, for the glory of God and the salvation of souls. 
Lastly, they promised that they would request the Elector 
of Saxony to inter|>ose his authority, ana prevent the Lu- 
theran party from printing books or pfeachmg sermons on 
subjects of a seditious tendency ; and that, in general, they 
would do their utmost to confine ibe preachers, for the 
present, to the exposition of the plain, pure gospel of Christ, 
and to make them wait for th^ determination of the future 
council respecting all doubtful controverted matters. The 
bishops also should appoint virtuous an<f learned men to 
supermtend the parochial clergy, to correct their errors and 
irregularities with kindness and moderation, as occasion 
may require ; but by no means in such a manner as to ex- 
cite just suspicion of a design to prevent the promulgation 
of ChriAian truth. As to the priests who had niarried 
wives, or the monks who had left their convents, they con- 
ceived it sufficient if the ordinaries infficted th^ canonical 
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punishmepts on the offenders. The civil laws had made no 
provision for such cases. ^ 

This answer of the diet was delivered in writing to the 
pope's legate, who ventured to express his disapprobation 
of it in strong terms. Neither his most jholy master, ho 
said, nor any emperor, nor any Christian prince had ever 
expected to hear such language from the diet. Since the 
solemn condemnation of Luther, that incurable heretic had 
not only per^vered in his old errors, but had also been 
guilty of many new transgressions.' Their negligencfe as 
to the infliction of due punishment upon him was offensive 
to God, to the pope, and to the emperor. Their manner 
also of requesting a general council was such as might give 
umbrage to his h6ly master. They had required that it 
should be called with the consent of the emperor, that it 
should be free, ^nd that it should be held in a specified 
place. All this had the appearance v( tying up the hands 
of his holiness. " I say," he added, " that the sentences 
of the pope and the emperor ought to be implicitly obeyed ; 
the books of the heretics should be burned ; and the printers 
and venders of them duly punished. There is no other way 
to suppress and extinguish this perpicious sect." 

The reply of the legate gave great offencfe in the diet. 
They observed, that he had sliown a ^uick' sense pf what- 
ever seemed to threaten a diminution 'of the papal authority 
or papal emolument, but little disposition to relieve Ger- 
many from the grievous oppressibris uhder which it laboured. 
Instead therefore of multiplying words in the forjn of a 
tejoinder, they said they had other business to tiransact <ff 
still greater consequejcice'; and directed Cheregato to be 
content with their former resolution, till they bould send ti 
nationd memorial to the pope, and receive the answer of his 
holiness respecting all their gifevsmces. It would then be . 
seen what reliance ought lo be placed on the fair promises 
of the nuncio of the Roman pontiff. . Cheregato thought 
proper to quit Nuremberg before the memorial referred to 
was drawn up. His sudden departure was cotisidered as 
disrespectful to the diet^ and prognosticated an unfavourable 
issue to the whole business. 

The German nation, in the time of the Emperor Max;* 
imilian, had exhibited a charge of ten grievances against 
the court of Rome. The number of tlwse in ihe present 
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new memorial was incrensed to a hundred ; and they form 
the Gbntum Gbatamina, so famoos in the German annals. 
The articles of complai/it — whioh related io.the varioas and 
oppressive exactions, abuses of ecclesiastical patronage and 
of the power of excommunication, encroachments upon the 
civil authority, exemption of the ecclesiastics from liability 
to answer even in criminal causes, and other iniquitous 
practices of which the church of Rome has ever been guilty, 
where she has had the power to be so— were immediately des- 
patched to Rome, accompanied with a concise but memorable 
prote^ in which the diet s{tve his holiness to understand, that 
the burden complained oT was l>ecome so insupportable tha( 
the. princes, and people neither coulp nor woold endure it 
any longed'. Thurae transactions were a decisive proof both 
of the declining power of the popedom, and of the hardy^ 
and daring spirit which had arisen , among the German 
nations in support of their civil and religious liberties. . 

The Elector of Saxony was not present at the diet of 
Nmemberg. The infirmities of bis advanced age, the 
natural irresolution of his temper, and the prospect of con- 
tentious and troublesome scenes concerning Luther, will 
easily account /for his absence. The "pope was at this time 
excessively out of humour with ^his prince. He trans- 
mitted to him by Cheregato, from Nuremberg, two peoitifi- 
cal briefs ; the former of which is expressM in the most 
•evere, imperious, and insulting language ; and the latter, 
which PaMavicini calls an affectionate letter, roundly charges 
the conscientious Frederic with the breach of a promise 
made to Cardinal Cajetan, that he would punish Luther as 
•oon fa ever lie should be proscribed l>y the pope.* 

Frederic was so much offended with these accusations of 
the pope, that he seems for a moment to have forgotten tho^ 
discreet maxims by" which he had constantly regulated hk 

♦The.ftnnmer brief is fiv*n at length in Mniicr,,Vi 571-574. In It the 
pQpe reoites, as among tbe moD!«trous enomiities of Luther, thut *' be 
fells the )ieople, that no man by fastings, ))rayerR, lamentations, can 
satisfy an 'angry God, &r redeem his sins ; and that even the host of 
tbe sacrament is not an oflfering for sin." Here then Luther's chargM 
against the church of Rome are explicitly confirmed by the pope himselC 
He closes hts brief to Frederic with these words : ** Repent, or expect 
to fhel both the apos'tolie and imperial sword of vengeance," as weU as 
(flhe burning of everlasting 4re,'' with whioh be had previously thrast- 
enedhinii 
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conduct. He T^rote to Planitz, his representative in jthe 
council of regency at Nuremberg, a letter in which he 
freely expressed his indignation at the contents of the pon- 
tifical j[)rief.' With more than ordinary warmth he declared 
that he had never imagined it possible he should receive so 
extraordinary an address, and wished the pope's legate to 
be told, that he himself would write to the council of re- 
gency, and express his readiness to appear beibr^ them and 
the emperor, for the purpose of defending his conduct 
against all unjust aspersions. The prudence of Planitz, 
however, suggested the danger of such a proceeding, and 
Advised the elector to content himself with returning only 
general, answers to the pope's objections. Frederic was 
easily persuaded to revert to his' usual system of caution. 
Accordingly he transmitted his defence in writing to Adrian 
'himself, expressed concisely, and in the most general terms ; 
and to his legate Cheregato he directed a brief explanation 
to be given of the line of conduct .which he had p^scribed 
to himself throughout the whole business of Luther. , He 
deemed it but decent to avoid all personal altercation with 
the pope ; but to his legate he positively insisted that he 
had never made any other p/omise to Cajetan than that, 
•* in the hope of putting an end to the ecclesiastical dis- 
sensiins, he would stand engaged to compel Luther to 
appear before the cardinal at Aif^sburg." 

This conscientious prince, amid all the doubts and diffi- 
culties which harassed his mind concerning the just* limits 
of the papal jurisdiction, and several other questions relative 
to the rights of the ecclesiastics, steadily adhered to the 
grand practical' maxim of implicitly obeying the revealed 
Word of God,' and also of maintaihing with zeal and fidelity 
the unrestrained publication of the same among the peopje. 
He was much displeased with som^ part of ftie diet's reply 
to Cheregato," particularly that which seemed to threaten 
the clergy with a species of inquisition that would inevitably 
fetter them in their preaching, and obstruct the frtee progress 
oT the gospel ; and he directed a fohnal protiest to he entered 
in his name against every restraint of that kind. ' 

The resolutions of the diet were made in March, 1523, 
and accorded with the answer which had been given to the 
pope's legate. They were called, notwithstanding the em- 
peror's absence, The Edict of Charles V., and were printed 
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find published throughout 0«nnany, together with the pope^s 
brief, and his instructions to his nuncio, and wkk tb# 
answers and replies, and the Hundred Grietaoif s. ' 

These transactions and the publication of them were on 
the whole undoubtedly fayourabie to the reformation. I^mthet 
instantly saw his advantage, and availed himself of it wittT 
that undaunted courage which constantly marked his char- 
acter ; and also with a xlefensive dexterity which.was the 
result of much experience in repelling the incessant attacks 
of his enemies. He published an address to the princes 
and nobles of Germany^ in which ^e gratefully acknow- 
ledged the ' satisfaction, which their late edict had afl^^ed 
him; but he had observed, he said, that therewere many 

Sersons, and even some of rank and distinction, who w^re 
isposed to wrest the mandates of the diet from their true 
meaning. "That meaning," said Luther,"^ "is to me as 
clear as t\xp Rght ; and therefore I judge it highly expedient 
at this time to publish my sentiments on thjk matter, as also 
thd'00ntim«nts of those who agree with me in interpreting 
the doctrines of the gospel. First, the edict directs us to 
teach the gospel in that sense which has been approved by 
the church of Christ. No mention is here made of Aquinas, 
Scotus, OT even of the Romish church itself, but only of the 
ohufch of Christ, and of the ancient interpreters of Chris- 
tian doctrine. But our adversaries neither know what the 
gospel is, nor what were the doctrines of the ancient eccle- 
siastical writers. ^ For our part we pronjise the most prompt 
obedience to the injunction; and through God's help we 
will keep our promise. But it is with grief I am compelled 
to own that the church of Rome cannot possibly obey this 
imperial edict. , For, alas ! they have no preachers of the 
gospel. Moreover, if they were but willing to preach the 
pure gospel of Christ, there would at once be a most glo- 
rious termination of allour dissensions ! 

" Where likewise," continued Luther, " will (the bishops 
find learned .theologians to superintend the preachings of 
the cler^, and to correct their mistakes, by peaceable, mild, 
and aflisctionate exhortations, agreeably to both the letter 
and spirit of this edict ? In vain will they look for such 
characters iji the schopls and monasteries^ or universities. 
Besides, liere is an entire change implied in tlie whole sys- 
tem of our ecclesiastical rulers. Their present system is 
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tb^ of coerdon, by flames, anrthemas, an^ excommuQi- 
eations. 'Hail.they treated me in the Christian manner now 
recommendtd by the princes, their own affairs would have 
%een in a mach better condition." 

^ With respect to the marriage of the clerffy, he entreats 
the princes to mitigate the severity of their decree. He is 
Btire, he says, that many who were angry with him for not 
supporting the Romidh system of celibacy, did they but 
Jinow what he did of the mterior practices of the monas- 
teries, would instantly join him in wisMirg those hiding-places 
to be levelled with the ground. Th^ consideration, how- 
erer, 'o( the diet in restraining the punishments of- the 
married ecclesiastics to the penalties of the canon law, im- 
piles, he said, a severe animadversion on those cruel bishops 
and princes, ,who had hitherto been accustomed to torment 
•uch offenders against the pope*s laws wfth- perpetu^ 
imprisonments, and even with death itself as if they had 
committed the n^st atrocious crimes. 

But the greatest advantage which Luther and his eaause 
derived from the decisions of the diet of Nuremberg was 
the virtual suspension of the imperial edictvof Worms. 
This^ in the present jun<?ture, proved a heavy disappoint- 
-meiit on the expectations of thp papal p^rty, and the rather 
as the duration of the suspension was*" m fact left undefined, 
depending , on the proceedings of a future general council, 
the very assembling of which they sincerely deprecated, and 
at all times' did their best to defer. Accordingly, Luther 
boldly asserted his right to draw this inference from the 
terms in which the princes had expre^sec) their edict. 
•* By this decree," said he, " I do ipaintain that MViti*!" 
Luther stands absolved from all the consequences of the 
former decision of the pope and emperor, uniil a future 
council shall h^e tried his cause;,' and pronounced their 
definitive sentence." 

On the other liand, the transactions of the diet of Nu- 
remberg produced much discontent at Rome. The papal 
courtiers not only derided the childish simplicity of Adrian, 
in acknowledging disorders in the church, which he ought to 
have concealed, but abo censured severely the impolitic ex- 
postulations of Cheregato in his reply to the answer of the 
princes. It was his duty, they said, in the^atters of less 
importance to have given a favourable consnruction to some 
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expressioni of the diet, and to have connived at others 
which were less defensible ; and in the mean time to have 
stretched eyery nerve to the utmost to procure the con- 
demnation of Luther : whereas, by making nice and subtle 
distinctions, and insisting too much on the precise explana- 
tion of particular words, he had increased the ill-humou^ 
of those determined audacious Germans, and had effected 
nothing to the advantage of the Romsui see ; nay, worsd 
than nothing. The authority of the church was weakened ; 
the sources of its wealth were stopped ; and the heretic^ , 
Would doubtless become more daring and presumptuous 
than ever. These sagacious Italians were not much mis- 
taken in their prognostication. Luther and his disciples, 
iti alL their controversial writings after this period, often 
appealed to the testimony of Adrian, and to the HOMDRsn 
ORiEVANCEs enumerated by the representatives of the Ger- 
manic body, in confirmation of what they affirmed respecting 
the abuses aqd corruptions of the Romish court. The pope 
hioMelf, if we may credit his historian, was on the one hand 
astonished at thfi obstinacy of the reformers, and op the 
oth^r, disgusted with the dissolute manners of his courtiers ; 
and not being able to correct either the one or the other, 
.sincerely wished himself again in the more humble situa- 
tion of Dean of Louvain ! His death, however. Which oc- 
curi'ed soon after he had received from his legate the account 
of what had passed at Nuremberg, early teUeved him firom 
the^se perplexities. • ' 

'The diet, it appears, notwithstanding the mild, con- 
ciliatory terms of their edict, commissioned Faber, the 
S'and vicar of the Bishop of Constance, to oppose Lu- 
eranism tbrodghout Germany. Emser also was medi- 
tating new hostilities. Luther, in a letter to Spalatinus, 
wcitten probably in answer to firesh cautions which the late 
edict had elicited from the elector, adverts ,to these circum- 
tltances, ^d says, " tt is impossible that I can be silent 
when the divine truth is in danger. To prophgate the 
ffospel is the sole obje^ct of all my writings. Moreover, the 
late edict itself expressly provides against all attempts to 
obstruct the progress of the gospel. For my p»rt I have 
no fears. The doctrines which I teach I am sure are of 
God ; and I am ready to sufTer patiently on their account 
whatsoever it shall please Him to inflict upon me.^' 
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- The elector and \^ii coun had ako, it seems, apprehended 
•o much danger to the reformer from the diet of Nuremberg, 
that they would gladly ^have persuaded him once more to 
return to a place of concealment. "But " No," he says, iu a 
letter to the same friend, ** imagine not that I will again 
hide myself in a comer, however madly the monsters may 
rage. I perfectly well remember what I wrote to the prince 
from Boma ; and I wish you would all be induced to believe 
it. You have npw had the most manifest proofs that the 
hand of God is in this business ; for this is the secondyear 
in which, beyond the expectation of every one, I am yet 
alive; and < the elector is not only safe, but also finds the 
fury. of his brethren of the Germanic body less violent than 
, during the preceding year. Our prince has not designedly 
involved hin^self in this religious contest : no, it is by^ the 
providence of God alone that he finds himself at all con- 
cerned in it; and Jesus Christ will h;ave no difBc'ulty to 
defend him. Ho\Vever, if I could, without actually dis- 
gracing the gospel, perceive a way of Separating him from 
my difficulties and dangers, I would no^ hesitate to give upr 
my life. I had fully expected and hoped that within the 
year I should have been dragged to suffer death ; and that 
was' the method of liberating nim from the danger to which 
I alluded in my letter, if indeed such would^ haVe been tjie 
consequence. It appears very plain that at present ^e are 
not able to investigate or comprehend the Divine counsels ; 
and therefore it w^l be the safest for us to say, in tjie spirit 
of humble resignation, *Thy will be done."*. ^ 

ThvLs did Luther, in the full conviction of the justice and 
in\portance of the cause which he supported, (5ons,tantIy « 
look with a single eye to the protection of that Being 
through whose providence hfi was madd an honoured insttu* 
ment of the revival of Christian truth and liberty. He con- 
sidered the triumph of the gospel as a certain aq^l not dis- 
tant event ; he rejoiced in the prospect of it ; he h^d not 
the smallest anxiety on account of his own personal safety ; 
and he laboured to impress th(B mind of, his prince with, 
similar sentiments of pious expectation, confidtoce,^ and 
fortitude. 

The situation of the Elector of Saxony was at this time 
luch as to require sdl the encouragement and advice which 
his religioiifl and political Mends could supply. The Duke 
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George had almoft penuaded the regency at Nuremberg to 
OBLioB Frederic to punish Luther. Planitz, during the 
•ittings of the regency, informed his master, the elector, 
*' that for the last three months, whenever any question had 
been moved respecting Luther, there had always broken 
out such a i9aming spirit of obstinate resistance to the gos- 
pel, .that, he fear^ God in his anger would inflict some 
neavy judsment upon so irreligious a country.** The 
members of this very regency, however, had in their late 
dehberations displayed a disposition so much more inclined 
to equity and moderation, that the confederation of zealous 
Roman Catholic powers, called the Suabian league, was 
supposed to be concerting violent measures, which baiid for 
their objects both, the ruin of the Elector of Saxony and the 
dissolution of the regency of Nuremberg. — The conduct 
of the Duke George ^so was not a little suspicious. At 
Nuremberg he spoke freely of the danger with which hi^ 
nephews Frederic and John were threatened, of losing their 
possessions and rank in the empire ; and, on the extraordi- 
nary pretence that the princes whbm Luther in his writings 
had charged with the commission of high crimes ought to 
prove themselves innocent before they were admitted to 
offices ef trust and authority, he refused to take his seat in 
the regency. His jreal designs, however, were easily dis- 
cerned through this jK>liticaT finesse. This affected scru- 
pulosity of- the duke was no doubt intended to facilitate the 
introduction of a re'solution among the princes, that all per- 
sons proscribed by the edict of Worms (so much more gra^ve 
a disqualification than the '* calumnies" of Luther) should 
be . deprived of their rights, privileges, and possessions. 
And thf n, if th^ nep^e^^vs of George should eventually, on 
account of their attachment to the reformation, be plundered 
an4, degraded, their uncle might expect to be proportionably 
enriched and exalted, from their forfeited inheritance.* 

How stjriking is the contrast, and how honourable to the 

cause of religion, when we compare the condiict of Frederic 

and of I^uther at this period with that of their enemies ! 

The elector, though oppressed with age and infirmities, was 

.ftill in the fall possession of hb intellectual £Bu:ulties, and 

* Ttiis acttuUly took place, in the person of his nephew, and next 
successor but one, Bfaurice. 
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oontinued to merit the appellation, of |rB»£3^vR^ S I T 4 
His penetrating eye foresaw the conspinK^vJ^n was S^ 
forming by the pope, the emperor, and '^tK^^tf t'^'^^'Wwin Vt\ \V 
bigoted of the German princes, with the e^|^ft|fe)^yflfj[^^ *I>^ 
crushing the infant reformation, and with ir^)ii|mil|{££, 
that was friendly to its progress. But neither the firmness 
nor the'integriiy of this sood prince, whenever the coujse 
he should steer seemed distinct and certain, could be 
shaken by the most alarming appearances. In this year, 
1523, he is well knows to have secretly meditated the de» 
fence of himself and his persecuted subjects even by force ; 
but he was restrained by serious doubts concerning the 
lawfulness of using arms under his very peculiar circum- 
stances. / Hence he solemnly required Luther, Bugenhagen, 
and Melancthon to write their deliberate sentiments on the 
following question: — "Whether it was lawful fot the 
Elector of Saxony, in case his subjects, on account of their 
Teligion, should suffer violence either from the emperor or 
any of the German princes, to protect them by arms.*' 
These great and good men decided at once that it was not 
lawful, and principally for these reasons : That the princes 
were not yet fully convinced in their consciences of the 
truth of the reformed system of evangelical doctrine ; and 
that they, wh(f in their own defence have recourse to arms, 
ought before all things to be assured of the justice of their 
cause : that their subjects had not implored their protection 
against violence and persecution : and^ that the several 
states of the pErovinces had not yet deliberated -on the 
point. 

Thus, Notwithstanding the success with which the 
reformation hsd hitherto been attended, there seemed rising 
considerable obstacles to its further progress. Luther dis- 
dained to hide himsejf a second time Irom the fury of his 
adversaries ; and Fredevic, from scruplcMB of conscience, did 
not, dare to draw the sword in bis defence. The clouds, 
however, which seemed to thickeut were soon dispersed, 
through the wise dispositions of that kind, overruling Prov- 
idence 01^ which Luther entirely relied, and which in its 
secret counsels had determined " to break the rod of the 
oppressor,*' and to bestow on the nations the blessugs of 
revived Christian truth and Christian liberty. The emperor 
vas iso much involved in multiplied schemes of enterprise 
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mnd ambition, tbat he found it impossible to give any serious 
and durable attention to the contests in Gefmany ; and it 
soon appeared, that without -his active co-operation the rest 
of the confederates could effect nothing decisive. The ap- 
prehensions therefore of Frederic and his' ministers respect- 
ing the safety of his electorate, or the necessity of a defensive 
war, Weremuch relieved ; and the' patient industrious re- 
formers had only jto struggle with their usual di&culties, 
arising from the persecutions of such individuals as fre- 
quently happened to be the unfoibmate victims of cruel 
bi^ts in possession of power. 

In November, 1523, Julius de Medicis, who assumed the 
name ofXJlement VII., was placed in the vacant papal chair 
by very uncanonical means: and. this circumstance, in 
addition to the aversion whi<;h popes usually have for coun- 
cils, made him dread the scrutiny of an assembly, which 
might terminate in the annihilation of his authority. He 
detefmined th^refot« to elude the demands of the Germans 
by every, possible means. He was himself much superior 
to Adrian in the arts of government ; and, to effect his purv 
poses the better, he made choic^ of Cardinal Oampeggio,^ui 
able and artful negotiator, as his nuncio to the diet of the 
empire assembled again at Nuremberg near the close of the 
year. 

The emperor was hindered by other concerns fpom being 
present at this diet. The Elector Frederic appeared early 
m the sittings ; but on account of his infirmities aAd the 
confusion and turbulence of the proceedihgs, 'he left Nu- 
remberg before any material business was concluded', and 
even before the arrival of the pope*s legate. 

The arrival of Campeggio was announced ab^t the be- 
ginning of March, 1524.. The princes, aflef mature delib- 
eration, adviscid him by no means to enter Nuremberg with 
the, accustomed pomp and ceremony, ndr to besto^ upon 
the inhabitants of the ci^ his benedictions as he psmeA 
along ; his proceedings of this kind having recently been 
treated with gr^at indignity at Augsburg. The emptor's 
brother Ferdinand, on the arrival of the legate, reproached 
the seriate of Nuremberg for t^eir attachment to Lolhei^ 
anism, and exborted them to adhere to the ancient ^Iigi^^s 
systfm r but they replied with firmness that they ItWist not 
^ert the truth. One of the preachers was bold enough to 
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affirm pubUcly in his sennon, that Antichrist entered Roqie 
on the very day that the Emperor Constantine left it. From 
these incidents we may infer the actual progress of Luther- 
anism. 

The new pontiff, however, had been nowise deficient in 
paying due attention to conciliate the German diet. Already 
he had despatched his trusty chamberlain, Jerome Rorarius, 
to announce his election to the popedom^ and to signify his 
intention of sending to them soon after a dignified apostolic 
nuncio with full cred^ptials. Rorarius was commissioned 
to deliver from the pope to the Elector Frederic a letter full 
of complimentary expressions, in which not so much as the 
name of Luther was mentioned. Campeggio also brought 
another letter from the pope, of like import, in which he 
earnestly entreated the elector to confer with his legate for 
the public good. 

Frederic was not to be imposed on by such language as 
this. Before he withdrew from Nuremberg it is plain he 
had penetrated the designs of the pope and his advocates ; 
/or he left it in strict charge with his representative Feilitch, 
not only to have no conferences with Campeggio, but also to 
protest a|[ainst any conpessions which might be made by 
others to that artful leeate. This good prince probably con- 
cluded, that in the existing circumstances more advantage 
would accrue to the cause of Christianity from his absence 
than his presence.* 

Campeggio himself, there is no> doubt, considered the 
departure of Frederic as an event most unfavourable to the 
object of his negotiations with the diet r and he expressed 
his disappointment in a flattering letter, in which he alluded 
to the rep<Mrts spread of the elector's favouring the novel 
heresies, but declared that neither the pope nor himself could 
give the least credit to the imputation. "The scandalous 
and impious innovations,'* he says, ** which I have observed 
in some parts of Germiany, by no means affeet my opinion 
of the princes and persons of distinction.'' His letter evinces 
how well qualified he was to execute the private instructions 
of Clement VIL in the present junctures. What tho^ 

* The adversaries of the refbrmation, well aware of the weight which 
the name of the Elector of Saxony would give to any measure, fbrged 
hia signature in the register of the rxcissks, in spite of the protest of 
IMUtch. 
Vol. I.— R 
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tnttractioM were, we learn from.tbe grand papal adroeaic, 
Pallavicini.' 1 . They breathed nothing but serertty and vio- 
lence against Lather. The legate waa directed to uae his 
utmoat endeavoura to procure the execution of the edict of 
Worms. 2. He was to counteract every measure which 
tended to the appointment of a general council, or to the re- 
dress of the ** Grievances." And these purpose? of his 
mission Campeggio laboured incessantly, both in public and 
in private, to accomplish. 

The diet, after listening to a number of unmeaning 
promises and declarations, desired to know the pope's inten- 
tions respecting the propositions which in the preceding year 
they had submitted for restoring peace to the church, and 
ffiving satisfaction t^ Qermany. Campeggio replied, that he 
knew of no plan devised for composing the religious differ- 
ence except the edict of Worms. The execution of it 
ought, in his judgment, to be the first object of their delibera- 
tions, As to the memorial of grievances, he allowed that 
three copies of it had fouqd their way to private persons, and 
that one of them had fallen into his own hands ; but that the 
pope and cardinals considered it as the production of a private 
person, and by no means of the German princes. He had no 
instructions about it. There were articles in it which even 
bordered upon heresy ; and the publication of them waa 
highly disrespectful to the Roman see. 

Charles Y. was at this time very solicitous to ffain the pope 
to his interests ; and therefore both his own ambassador and 
his brother Ferdinand ^armly seconded Campeggio in his 
complaints^ against the German princes for their lenity 
towards the disciples of Luther. The envoy of the Elector 
of Saxony, on the other hand, urged with great spirit, that 
the edict of Worms had been obtained by«n artifice of the 
bishops against the sense of the diet, and that it had never 
yet been communicated to the elector and his brother John ; 
whereas that important resolution at Nuremberg, which 
enjoined the preaching of the gospel in its purity, was the 
tesult of the most mature deliberation, and had been pub- 
lished everywhere. In the end, the rbcbss, or final decree, 
of this diet was as favourable to the reformation as the 
former. The members promised to observe the edict of 
Worms AS vaU as they could ; renewed their demands of 
a general council ; and appointed the eleventh of November 
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next ensuing for a new assembly of the states of the em- 
pire, which should meet at Spires, and make temporary 
regulations of all matters in dispute, until the council could 
be summoned. The words, *' as far as they could,*' were 
highly displeasing to the papal party. ** They were in- 
serted,'* says Maimbourg, *' that men might be at fiiU liberty 
to do nothing in obedience to the edict of Worms ; and so it 
actually turned out." 

Never perhaps were the resolutions of any assembly re-^ 
ceived with less approbation than those of this diet The 
emperor, in letters to his brother Ferdinand and the Elector 
of Saxony, expressed the utmost indignation at what had 
passed ;^ absolutely forbade the princes to assemble at Spires, 
as they h^ proposed ; and enjoined the strictest observance 
of the edict of Worms. Frederic, by returning a modest 
and respectful answer, together with a copy of the protest 
made by his envoy against the recess, warded off the violence 
of Charles ; who must have found it difficult to blame this 
prince for protesting against a decree which he himself, 
though fpr very different reasons, so much disapproved. 

At Rome the news of the edict of Nuremberg produced 
both alarm and astonishment. Clement, regarding the in- 
tended assembly at Spires as a new ecclesiastical tribunal 
erected in opposition to the legitimate authority of the pope, 
instantly summoned his cardinals to deliberate on the mea- 
sures which might be most fit to prevent so dangerous an 
innovation. The conclave soon showed their capacity for the 
management of intrigues and secular politics. They directed 
Campeggio to collect together in Germany all the princes, 
bishops, and others who adhered to the cause of Rome, 
and to ffive them fair promises respecting a future council ; 
bat at the same time to represent to them the great difficulty 
of calling one in time of war. Their grievances, he might 
•ay, woiUd be redressed at Rome ; and he was to eoi^jure 
them, above all things, to prevent if possible the discussion 
of any articles of religion in the assembly at Spires ; and 
lastly, he was to endeavour ~to retard the meeting of that 
assembly, or to hinder it altogether if he could. 

For the same purpose the pope resolved to apply to the 
kings of England and Portugal ; and as the virt\ioua Elector 
of Saxony was not to be gained either by menace or flattery, 
be appears to have meditated his degradation from tho 
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elMtonl dignity, by pronouncing him a heretic This wag 
the explicit advice of Aleander. 

Lather himself was as little satisfied as the pope with the 
determinations of the diet ; and Maimbourg admits that he 
had Tery good reason for discontent. ** For if the edict of 
Worms, which had pronounced him a heretic, was to be 
enforced against him, why had the diet directed the merite 
of his writmgs to be inquired into in the future assembly at 
Spires t And, again, if an inquiry of this kind was in itself 
a proper measure, why was he to be condemned and ^un^ 
ished previously to the trial which was to determine his 
guilt or innocence V* 

Our undaunted reformer had no sooner received a copy of 
the decree of the diet, than he caused it to be printed along 
with the edict of Worms, and added many vehement and se^ 
▼ere observations of bis own. He treated those who thoughl 
of executing the edict of Worms 'as men who had lost their 
senses, and were as outrageous and absurd as the giants 
who made war against heaven. He exhorted his Christian 
countrymen to pray for the infatuated unhappy princes. The 
princes themselves he entreated, in the name of that God 
who governs the world and judges our secret thoughts, to 
review and to aitaend their conduct. ** Alas !** he says, ^ that 

Srinces of the Christian name should have recourse to such 
etestable measures as these two decrees. Unhappy Ger- 
mans, who have endured for so many years the abominable 
haughty yoke of insulting pontiffs, and yet take no pains to 
shake it from your necks ! What, after having been pillaged 
so often, and exhausted of the very marrow of your bones, 
will no prayers, admonitions, or remonstrances move you to 
take care of yourselves, but you must employ all your ven- 
geance upon such a poor wretch as Luther ! Go on, if it 
must be so : here am I ; I shall not run away. I shall re- 
sign my life most willingly, and migrate to my eternal 
inheritance, whenever it shall please God to pronounce my 
hour to be come. Through the Divine goodness I am less 
alarmed at the thought of death than I used to be : but let 
those who would destroy me reflect, whether my blood may 
not leave a stain which neither they nor their children shall be 
able to wash away. God will not be mocked ; and ye know 
not but he may be pleased to ordain that the qaurder of Lather 
shall be followed by the heaviest national calamities.*' 
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. Caidinal Campeggio, fbr the purpose of eluding the la- 
moiikstrances of the Germans and their demands of the 
redress of grievances, brought forward, during^jthe confer- 
ences at Nuremberg, certain constitutions for the amend- 
ment of some disorders and abuses which prevailed among 
the inferior clergy ; but th^ were r^ected by the diet, as 
tending on the whole to effect no substantied reform, and 
lather to increase the ecclesiastical dominion, and pave the 
way for greater Extortions of money. This active legate, 
however, did not abandon the cause he had to support. 
Having failed to influence the votes of the diet as he had 
hoped, his next object was lo secure, if possible, a deter* 
nUned confederacy of the friends of the pope. With this 
view he collected together, in July, 1624, at Ratisbon, th& 
emperor's brother Ferdinand and the two dukes of Bavaria, 
the Archbishop of Salzburg, and several other prelates or 
their repKsentatives. These, at the instance of the car- 
dinal, iHMind themselves by a new declaration to execute 
rigorously the edict of Worms against Luther and his fol- 
lowers; to adhere to the ancient usages in administering 
the sacraments ; to punish the apostate monks and married 
priests ; to recall from Wittemberg, under heavy penalties 
for disobedience, all such students as were their own sub- 
jects ; and lastly, among other resolutions, they determined 
to afford no asylum to banished. Lutherans ; and, in case^ 
of rebellion, to protect and assist one another with all their 
force. At the same time the confederates agreed to receive 
ai^ publish the legate's constitutions, before mentioned, for 
the reformation of the clergy — a mere palliative, designed to 
amuse and sooth the people. 

The confederation of Ratisbon, considered as a political 
"device of the papal government, was managed by Cam- 
peggio, no doubt, with much ability and address. The 
formation of it was, however, an^ event of which neither that 
artful legate, nor his inore artful mastet in the Komish con- 
clave, seems to have Careseen the consequences. While 
they were flattering themselves with havuig cemented a 
league of the most powerful supporters of the ancient eccle- 
siastical system, they forgot that they ^ere giving the si^al 
for an avowed and permanent disuAion among the v^ious 
potentates and orders of Germany. The seceders compre- 
hended but a small part of the imperial states ; and their 

R2 
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proceedings were altogether irregoUr. The few had not 
only onjustlj asf umed the right of making general orders 
for the many, but had neglected matters of the greateel 
importance to tbe community: they had done nothing to 
remove the real and principal grievances so long complained 
of, neither had they applied to the minor abuses their true' 
remedies. It was this view of the proceedings at'Ratisbon 
which roused the much more numerous imperial deputies 
who favoured Lutheraaism, and who had dissented from 
Campeggio in the lato diet, to form soon after a similar 
conventiop at Spires. There, in the same month of July, 
they assembled, and in concert with one another, and in 
opposition to their papal adversaries, explained tbe decrees 
OS Nuremberg in favour of growing Protestantism* 

The Ratisbon party, it is well known, were far from being 
influenced by what are sometimes called motives of pure 
and honest bigotry. The dignity and authority of tlie pope- 
dom were manifestly at stake. The ambitious schemes of 
Charles V. required him to purchase the concurrence of the 
pope at any price. Ferdinand was then secretly using every 
art to secure his own election as king of the Romans, and 
thus the succession to the imperial dignity. The two dukes 
of-^avaria, who had hitherto permitteil the public sale of 
Luther's books in their dominions, were now bribed to pro- 
scribe them, and to obstruct the further progress of bis 
doctrine, by a sttbsidy from their higher clergy of one-fi^h 
of all their revenues during the space of five years : and in 
return for this ample contribution, the rich ecclesiastical 
dignitaries were further gratified by not only being allowed 
to escape all reformation themselves, but also by the enact- 
ing of Cunpeggio's new and rigorous laws against the in- 
ferior parochiiu preacliers — a shameful partiality, by which 
the domineering authority of the hierarchy was augmented, 
and the condition of the indigent laborious ministers was 
rendered more humiliating and dependeiit. Though the 
motives whic]i produced the opposite convention at Spires, 
it is to be feared, were in some instances not altogether 
Christian and disinterested, yet were they in general truly 
laudable and patriotic, and* fisivovtrable to national liberty ; 
am], in regard to many^of the states of the empire, they 
proceeded from a desire of establishing a pure and refbrmed 
religion. This division of Germahy into two parties, though 
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it certainly weakened the force of the empire, and laid the 
foundation of many incurable suspicions, and jealousies, wag 
nevertheless, unc^er Providence, extremely favourable to the 
progress of the reformation. The pious and modest student of 
history often discovers such a satisfactory evidence of a Divine 
hand in the direction of human affairs, as entirely escapes 
both the profane skeptic and' the conceited philosopher. 

Luther had now reason to consider "his pcrscAKal safety at 
Wittemberg as abundantly better secured. The evasive 
decree of the last diet, " that they'would observe that edict 
«8 far as th^y could," was soon interpreted to 'mean that 
they could not observe it ; and this answer, in explicit tenns, 
was returned to the Archduke Ferdinand by the princes who 
favoured the reformation, after that they had received the 
indignant letters of Charles V. Any satisfaction, however, 
afforded to our great reformer by considerations of the safety 
of his person was very little, compared with that which he 
derived firom hearing multiplied delightM accounts of the 
success of the gospel in various parts. 

The two northern kingdoms of Denmark and Sweden 
were now uniting themselves to the cause of Protestantism ; 
and as the religious revolutions in those regions were bril- 
liant and rapid, they must, no doubt, eventually have been 
productive of much spiritual good. Little, however, beyond 
the political and external circumstances has found its way 
into authentic history. 

In the year 1522, at the request of Christiem II. j king 
of Denmark, a preacher named Martin was sent from Wit- 
temberg ; and his evangelical labours among the Danes 
received the royal approbation and encouragement. But 
the enormous vices of this prince, which would have dis- 
graced any religious system, proved an effectual bar to the 
progress of the reformation. Expelled from his throne on 
account of his tyranny, profligacy, and cruelties, and forced 
to wander through a foreign country in want and disgrace, 
he discovered some symptoms of compunction and even of 
repentance — at least during his intercourse with his religious 
friends. We find him in the year 1523 visiting his uncle, 
the Elector of Saxony, at Schweinitz, a town belonging to 
this prince ; and in the autumn of that year he sent ror Lu- 
ther from Wittemberg, and heard him preach at the same 
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town, with so great ratisfacUon that he declared he had 
never before in hit whole life heard the gospel so explained ; 
that he should n^ver forget that sermon ; and that, with 
God's help, he should endure more patiently whatever might 
befall him. His public apology, or defence of his conduct, 
however, dispersed throughout Germany, though to the last^ 
degree affecting and lamentable, exhibits but little of the 
spirit of a truly humblepenitent. His queen, the sister of 
the Emperor Charles v., and of Ferdinand Archduke of 
Austria, was a person of a difierent character. She Was 
compelled to seek an asylum out of Denmark with her 
exiled husband. After being exposed to imminent ^ril in 
a violent storm at sea, and reduced to the last extremity, 
she came to Nuremberg, to implore the help of her brother 
Ferdinand and of the German princes. But, unfortunately 
for this object, she had received many of Luther's books 
from Albert Duke of Prussia; had made an open profession 
of the reformed religion ; and in 1524 had publicly received 
the sacrament in both kinds. This last step so provoked 
Ferdinand that he told her in plain terms, ** He heartily 
wished she was not his sister :'' and declared he would rather 
she had been sunk in the depths of the sea, than that she 
should have conversed with Luther. *' Certainly,'* replied 
the queen, '*we are descended from one and the same 
mother ; nevertheless, I must adhere closely to the Word of 
God, and to that only, without the least respect to persons : 
in all other concerns I am ready to obey my brother's 
pleasure ; and if on that account he refuses to own me for 
bis sister, I shall endeavour to bear the cross with patience." 
On the subject of her own calamitous situation, as well as 
that of her husband, she is said to have expressed herself so 
pathetically before the princes as to have drawn tears from 
every one present. She obtained from them however no 
satisfactory promises of assistance; and this excellent queen 
soon after departed this life, her death being probably 
hastened by amiction and misfortune, and by Uie unkind 
treatment of her nearest relations. The reflection of Lnther 
on the case of Christiem mav deserve to be transcribed — 
" Perhaps," said he, ** God in his appointed time will call 
this king and qu^en to his heave^ily kingdom, that He may 
appear marvellous in confounding the measures of human 
foresight ; for most certainly he )s a king of whose sound 
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and thorough refonnation our judgments could never reason- 
ably have formed any fieivourable conjectures." 

On returning into Denmark and making some attempts 
to recover his throne, Christiem was taken prisoner, and 
ended his days in captivity. His nephew, Frederic Duke of 
Holstein, succeeded him in the throne of Denmark ; and 
under him, and still more under his successor, Christtern 
III., the blessed change of the retigious establishment was 
completed in that kingdom. 

Tne religious revolutions of Holstein, a duchy border- 
ing on Denmark, likewise well deserve a place in this nar- 
rative. Several students of divinity from that country, 
induced by the fame of Luther's talents and learning, had 
visited the university of Wittemherg. On their return, it 
soon appeared that they had caught the salutary flame 
which had already exhilarated tl:^ hearts of so many 
foreigners. Both in public and in private, amone their 
countrymen, they most industriously spread the doctrine 
they had learned from their great Saxon master. 

Herman Tast was the first who, in the year 1522, find- 
ing the church at Husum shut against him by the popish 
clergy, preached boldly, under a tree in the churchyard, a 
course of excellent sermons to a numerous audience. Two 
years after, this same pastor also preached at Gardingen the 
first public sermon, compo.sed according to the sound prin- 
ciples of the reformed religion, which was ever delivered in 
a regular way from the pmpit in that country. Frederip I., 
King of Denmark and Duke of Holstein, had in the same 
year, 1524, made it a capital offence for any person to take 
away the life or injure the property or dignity of another 
on account of his religion, whether papal or Luthejran. 
This prince, in matters of .religion, allowed all his subjects 
complete liberty. They were so to conduct themselves as 
best to satisfy their own consciences before God. At the 
same time he ordered the most solemn and explicit di- 
rections to be given, that the errors of the Romish church 
should be publicly reprobated, and the evangelical doctrines 
of the reformers recommended to the people^ Bui the in- 
habitants of Ditmarsen, an intractable race of men, refused 
to obey the king's edict ; and, at the instigation and under 
the leading of their clergy, seized in the dead of night, and 
without tnai, and with every species of barbarity, committed 
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to tb6 flamei Henry Mailer, commonly called Henry of 
Zutphen, a zealoui preacher of pure Christiinity, who had 
formerly been prior of the monastery at Antwerp, had after- 
ward preached two years at Bremen, ind lastly had been 
introduced among the Ditmarsians by tbeir superintendent^ 
a man of [iiety and religion.* In other parts of Frederic's 
dominions the royal edict was dutifully obeyed, and proved 
a great bulwark against the violence and cruelty of the 
papists. Under its protection the Lutheran ministers con- 
nonted their adversaries in the method 0f fair argumenta- 
tion ; and were wonderfully successAil in propagating divine 
truth. Even some of the Roman champions acknowledged 
their convictions, and bowed to the authority of reason and 
Scr^>ture. 

In SwBpiN, the renowned Guitavus Vasa, havmg in his 
youth lived an exile at Lobec, and there gaiped some in* 
formation concerning the grounds of Lutheranism; and 
having aflerward been further instructed by Laurentius and 
Olans Petri, two brothers, disciples of Luther, no sooner 
•aw himself in firm possession of the throne than he deter- 
mined to reform the church. Under his auspices a public 
disputation wks held at Upsal, between Olans Petri on the 
one side, in support of Luther's system, and Peter GaUd on 
the other, as a defender of the papal dogmas ; and the sum 
of their argumentation was aflerward published. Also, by 
the khie's order, Andreas his chancellor was employed in 
^anslating the Scriptures into the Swedish language ; and 
no means were omitted for enlightening the minoB of the 
peojrfe. The effeots were rapid and decisive, and Sweden 
from that day has ranked invariably among the Protestant 
natioils. ^ 

This glorious triumph of religious truth took not place, 
however, without much clamour and opposition from the 
established hierarchy. The dignified clergy and their adhe- 
rents, in the convocation of Upsal, boldly maintuned that 
no person, under pain of excommunication and eternal 
damnation, could on any account whatever deprive the 
prelates of their wealth and privileges. The monks and 
the reit of the papal clergy^ everywhere calumniated theit 
excellent king as a heretic, unworthy of the throne. In 

* See the aeconnt at large, BfUner, v. 578-589. 
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Dalecarlia they even excited the people to seditioiw and 
treasonable practices; insomuch that the inhabitants ot 
many provinces becMne so disaffected to the government 
that they irefused to pay their annual taxes. 

Yet the Swedish monarch had already done every thing 
in' tbe cause of Chri^iaK truth vhich could be expected 
irom a pious, wise, and magnanimous prince. Like David, 
he had begun wi^ reforramg hi» own court, and suffered 
none but rdigious charadters to approach his person, or to 
fill the great offices of state. He had instituted a general 
visitation of the whole country by himsKlt, in which he 
was accompanied by evangelictri preachers, and particularly 
by the excellent Olaus Petri, whom he had previously ap- 
pointed Secretary of Stockholm. In adopting this measure, 
the king haid proposed the instruction of his ignorant sub- 
jects in the great principles of the Christian religion, and 
to guard them against erroneofts notions concerning faith 
and works, and predestination ; and also against the innu- 
merable corruptions of the Romish church. In the execu- 
tion of it he had listened to the advice of the experi«»;ed 
German reformers ; namely, not to hurt the tender coi^ 
sciences of the well-mieaning but uninformed part of the 
people by an over-hasty abolition of such ceremoKies and 
superstitions as might be suffered to remain without manifest 
Impiety. 

At this moment the situation of Sweden was truly criti- 
cal. On the one hand an enthusiastical zeal for innovation 
among persons resembling the German anabaptists, and^on 
the other, a blind attachment to superstitious ceremonies^ 
inflamed the minds of many, and divided them into parties ; 
and tbere was constantly at hand an active, ambitions, and 
powerful clergy, ready to take every adviuitage of thepe 
internal dissensions. It soon appeared, however, that even 
in this perilous conjuncture there existed in Gustavus a 
€X>mbinatipn of qualities, fully equal to the emergency. 

In Sweden, the higher clergy, by repeated grants from a 
superstitious nobility, were b^ome opulent, dissolute, and 
luxurious ; and, moreover, they possessed so many castles 
and places of strength that they were able, at any time, to 
excite dangerous commotions in the kingdom, and even 
to give laws to the sovereign himself. On the other hand, 
the men of rank and family wero^ impoverished beyond 
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example, through the rapadtj of a devouring, insatiable hie« 
rarchy. It was in vain, therefore, until this enormous 
power of the numerous prelates, acting in concert with the 
Koman pontiff at their head, was restrained within moderate 
bounds, to expect any substantial reformation of the eccle- 
Aastloal ' establishment, .or even any good order in the 
country. 

Gustavus, therefore, in the summer of the year 1527, at 
the convocation of Arosen, summoned together all the con- 
stituted orders and authorities, ecclesiastical and civil, in hie 
dominions, with the full purpose of bringing to speedy issue 
the important question concerning the reffulation of the 
doctrines, the revenues, and the powers of the church. He 
directed the senators of the kingdom to be placed next to 
the throne, and the bishops next to the senators. The 
nobles occupied the third class, the parochial clergy the 
fourth, and the commons the fifth. This arrangement waa 
an unpardonable offence in the eye« of the bishops ; and 
the extraordinary measure which they instantly adopted, in 
consequence, strongly marks both the domineering spirit 
and the bad faith of the Roman Catholic clergy. They met 
secretly in the church of St. Giles, to delil^rate on their 
present situation. " What is to be done, my brethren ?" 
said the Bishop of Linkoping, ** it is plain enough the lung 
means to degrade us : he means to take from us those 
caistles and fortified places which pioiis kings have of old 
granted to the bishops of this country ; . and probably his 
next step will be to deprive us of our lands and revenues. 
If we acquiesce in this we shall bring upon ourselves the 
indignation and eternal anathema of the Roman pontiff. 
Make your choice then, brethren, never to disobey the 
pope : he is the asylum of the church, and he will defend 
you/' Every one present declared his firm resolution to 
defend the "Koman pontiff and the established hierarchy; 
and they subscribed a solemn protest against any degrada- 
tion of their dignity, or diminution of their revenues. They 
then buried the writing under a sepulchre, covered it with 
-stones, and took ^ solemn oath not to reveal the secret. 
But it was dug up fijfteen years lilerward, and shown to 
Gustavus. 1 . . 

In this memorable convocation, Gustavus, through his 
chancdlor, aki forth the enormous disorders which prevaUedi 
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He wished, he said, the faithful, laborious clergy to be well 
rewarded ; at the same time that he would have the igno- 
rant, the idle, and the useless to be deprived of the revenues 
which they so undeservedly possessed, and which ou^htjtd 
be applied to the public service. If a speedy emendation*to 
this effect were not agreed to by the bishops and senate, he 
would no longer undertake the government of the country. 
On this head, therefore, he required a clear and categorical 
answer. Upon hearing the king's proposal the convocation 
was • almost in an uproar. Thet prelates and other papal 
adherents cried, Nq I No I with the utmost clamour, and 
called loudly on the leading men of the country to withstand 
such unjust innovations. But Gustavus had formed his 
resolution, from which even the splendour of a crown could 
not induce him to depart. He came into the assembly, and 
there publicly resigned the government of the kingdom. 
With some warmth, but with great decency and firmness, 
he informed them that he had made his choice, and that his 
conscience did not permit him to support a superstitious and 
depraved system of religion. He added, that he had deter- 
mined^ to leave the country, but expected them to pay him 
the price of his hereditary possessions. 

The g^at body of the Swedish representatives were now 
so much enraged at the conduct of th^ refractory bishops, 
as to signify to them, in terms by no means obscure, that 
if they did not instantly comply with the pleasure of their 
beloved sovereign, they would soon feel the vengeance of 
the people inflicted on their obstinacy and disobedience. 
It was agreed that Peter GallS and Olaus Petri should once 
more try their strength publicly, in dispute on the question 
of ecclesiastical power and privilege, as they had formerly 
done on the controverted points of evangelical doctrine. 
This free discussion had a mighty influence on all the 
members of the convocation, except ^e most violent and 
determined (^artisans of popery, who on the third day of 
the session were completely overpowered with numbers. 
This memorable assembly concluded its proceedings by 
humbly beseeching Gustavus to resume his ffovernment, 
and by precisely defining the ecclesiastical privileges and 
xevenues. 

The reformation in Sweden continued to proceed with 
Tiffonr and discretion, under the protection of Gustavus 

Vol. I.— S 
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Yasa, and principally throagh the advice of his secreUiy 
01aa« Petri. The latter, in the year 1529, published a 
more distinct explanation of the great Christian doctrine of 
justification by faith, and also a new ritual in the Swedish 
language, in which the official rules for marriage, baptism, 
bunal of the dead, and the administration of the Lord's 
Supper were very much cleared from Romish superstitions 
ana encumbrances. 

In Hungary, even in the year 1522, the fame of the de- 
liverance of various states and provinces from papal chains 
had excited in the minds of the people an anient desire, 
not only to become partakers of the pure reformed religion, 
but also to see Luther himself, from whose instructions they 
expected to derive, in the easiest and happiest way, the 
best system of heavenly doctrine, and the wisest method of 
cultivating sacred learning. Martin Cyriac is particularly 
mentioned among the young students who came from this 
country to Wittemberg, with the intention of consulting 
Luther and hearing his lectures. 

Lewis, the King of Hungary and Bohemia, was a bitter 
enemy of the reformers ; but Divine Providence raised them 
up an excellent and powerful patron in George Marquis 
of Brandenburg. This illustrious prince began about this 
time to discover a relish for evangelical knowledge ; and 
as he was grand^master of the roysd household, he had fre- 
quent opportunities of softening or entirely doing away the 
charges and complaints which were frequently laid before 
the £ng affainst the disciples of Luther. 

Under his auspices, and those of the Dukes of Lignitz 
and Munsterberg, a considerable reformation took place 
among the churches in Silesia, and particularly at Breslau, 
the capital city of that country ; and it appears that in the 
suoceedinff year the inhabitants of these regions were 
blessed with an additional influx of the salutary and re« 
fAsshing light of the gospel. We must not omit to men- 
tion John Thurzo, Bishop of Breslaw. This excellent pre- 
late was descended from a noble family in Hungary, and 
is said to have been the very first papal bishop who in his 
diocess was favourable to the revival of pure Christianity. 
Our knowledge of him is derived from two short epistles, 
one from Luther, and another from Melancthon, addressed 
to him 80 early^as the year 1520. He did not live te 
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receive either of them ; and Luthet, on the occasion of h\$ 
decease, says in a letter to a friend, "In this faith died 
John Thurzo, Bishop of Breslaw, of all the bishops of this 
age the very best." Melancthon's letter to Thurzo con- 
tains the following sentence : " Who is there that does not 
think highly of the man who, as far as I know, is the only 
person in Germany that by his authority, learning, and 
piety has exhibited an example of what a bishop ought 
tober» 

The successor of Thurzo, James of Saltza, trod in his 
steps. This bishop appointed, with the entire approbation 
of the inhabitants, John Hesse of Nuremberg, a learned 
doctor of divinity, and an esteemed friend of ' Luther, to 
preach the gospel in the church of St. Mary Magdalen at 
Breslau. Hesse not only explained and enforced the 
great truths of Christianity from the pulpit, but for eight 
days together, in a public disputation, defended the same, 
and exposed the papal dogmas concerning the mass and 
the celibacy of the clergy. These proceedings and appoint- 
ments at Breslau were highly offensive to the pope : but 
his censures had no other effect than to induce the magis- 
trates to defend their conduct in a printed apology, which 
contains a most lively description of the corrupt manners 
of their former pastors, as well as of the wretched state 
of the ecclesiastical government in general. John Hesse 
continued in the pastoral office to which he had been ap- 
pointed till his death, in 1547. 

The beginnings of an evangelical revivalin so impm'tant 
a kingdom as France deserve to be noticed. But as the 
Helvetic and Calvinistic denomination soon prevailed there 
above the Lutheran, our present narrative has no further 
concern with it than to show the extensiveness of the 
Lutheran reformation, which doubtless had great influence 
in the production of Christian piety in that country. In 
the city of Meaux, Faber Stapulensis^ Farel, and a few 
others had begun to sow the seeds of pure Christianity 
even during the year 1623 ; and they appear to have been 
favoured by their bishop, William Bri9onet. But Francis I. 
King of France severely rebuked this prelate for having 
countenanced the novel teachers: upon which, William 
npt only withdrew his protection from the reformers* but 
promised to banish them from the country. Faber fled to 
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Nerac in Gascony, when be foond sopport from the king's 
sister, Marmret of Navarre^ whiose inews of religion were 
extremely different from those of her brother. Farel found 
an asylum in Switzerland* and became there the reformer 
of Geneva, and of that put of the country where the French 
lanffuage is spoken. 

Luther had been informed by a French gentleman of 
great zeal In the cause of true religion, that Charles Duke 
of Savot was very favourably incUned to the ecclesiastical 
reformation. Such an opportunity was not to be lost ; and 
accordingly he vrrote to the duke a congratulatory letter, 
of considerable length, in which he distinctly unfolds the 
doctrine which he taught, with its practical uses, vindicates 
it against misrepresentation taui calumny, and in his usual 
emphatical language lays open a variety of papal abuses. 
The conclusion of this admirable letter may deserve to be 
transcribed. ** These, illustrious prince, are tbe chief doc* 
trines which I would wish you most strenuously to patron* 
ise in public, as indeed you have already begun to do. But 
let there beSno compulsion: let there be no recourse to the 
sword : in that way nothing will prosper. All I request is, 
Ihat under the government of your majesty those who sin- 
cerely preach the gospel may be protected and known to be 
in no danger. TMs is the way in which Christ will destroy 
Antichrist, * by the breath of his mouth ;' and thus, as it 
is in Daniel, he shall be * broken without hand,' — even he 
* whose coming is with lying wonders.' Satan will not oast 
out Satan. Devils must be cast out by the finger of God. 
Go on, brave prince ; and from the spark which already 
bums within you, kindle, a holy, evangelical flame, which, 
issuing from tbe house of Savoy, may spread throughout 
all France. May the Lord Jesus Christ pour his Spirit 
into yoar heart, that you may do every thing to the glory 
of his sacred Word !"* 

Whil^ things were proceeding thus favourably in foreign 
countries, fresh supporters of the reformer and. his cause 

*, Luther and his infonnant most have been strangely deceived con- 
eeming his present correspondent. This was the same Duke of Savoy 
whose tyranny and cruelties (carried on at this very time) drove the 
citixens of Geneva into independence and fVeedom, and thus, contrary 
Co all his wishes, made way for th« establishment of the reformation 
•loooc thsm. See Comiuaation of Mllner, chap. xxU. (vol. iii.)— J. 9. 
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were rising up nearer home. It was about the middle of 
the year 1524, that the Landgrave of Hbssb began to pro- 
fess a decided approbation of the reformed religion. He 
had visited Luther at Worms, conversed on doctrinal points 
(as the reformer tells us) with a jocose levity, and on his 
departure had given him his hand, using these words, ** It* 
your cause be good, may God protect you." But now, en- 
lightened by Luther's writings, he enjoined his preachers, 
in a public proclamation, to confine themselvies to the clear, 
simple doctrine of our Saviour and his apostles. A Fran- 
ciscan monk undertook to reclaim him, by putting into his 
hands what he called an approved treatise on religion, and 
exhorting him to imitate the kings and princes in Italy, 
France, and Spain, who had agreed to inflict exen^plarr 
punishment on the Lutherans. The landgrSve replied, 
that he had read the book, but found little in it that accorded 
with the charitable spirit of a true Christian ; that he 
had no design to leave ancient customs which were founded 
in Scripture ; that he could not agree with the monk in 
denying the doctrine of just ideation by faith alone, because 
the words of Scripture were express on that head ; that he 
highly disapproved of his representing the Virgin Mary as a 
meidiator between God and man, and the gospel as a thing 
that ought not to be preached to the common people ; both 
wliich points, h^ said, were directly contrary to the written 
Word. 

Albert Marquis of Brandenburg, grand-master of the 
Teutonic order, and brother of the Marquis George, before 
mentioned as a zealous promoter of the reformation in 
Silesia, was at the late diet at Nuremberg. Political emer- 
gencies were the immediate cause of his presence : during 
his stay he took the opportunity of often hearing Osiander, 
a teacher of the reformed doctrine, preach ; and as he had 
already conversed with Luther, and read' his books with 
attention, he now became an open and avowed defender of 
the reformation ; more especially after Luther, in an elabo- 
rate epistle, had resolved certain doubts which the marquis 
had proposed to him respecting the pontifical jurisdiction. 
Prussia soon felt the happiest effects from the operation of 
Albert's reliffious sentiments. Long ago the pagans of 
that country had been compelled by the sanguinary Teutonic 
knights to become nommal Christians, but, under the pro- 

S2 
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taction and enooang tOMnt of Albert, a tubstantiai change, 
both in doctrine and practice, commenced among them, and 
gained ground with graat rapidity. Lutheran divines la- 
boured in the Prussian territories with much success ; and 
George de Polentz, Bishop of Samland, so much distin- 
guished himself by his evangelical exertions that he may 
truly be called the father of the reformation in that country. 
On the othar hand, Maurice Bishop of Ermland, a province 
of Prussia, published a most violent declaration against 
Luther and bis disciples ; in which, with the most horrid 
imprecations, he devotes to the Divine vengeance all those 
who should adhere to the cause of those pernicious schis- 
matics. 

During this turbulent season, and amid many private 
afflictions, Luther appears to have stood constantly at the 
helm of the infant Protestant churches, and to have directed 
their course with a most watchful eye. In 1523 he sent into 
Prussia the excellent John Brisman, who laboured for many 
years in the country, to the great advantage of Christian 
truth and liberty. In less than a year after, he further de- 
puted thither Paul Sperat, who for preaching the gospel in 
Moravia had been condemned to a noisome dungeon at 
Olmutz, ' by the persecuting bishop of that city. Paul was 
made Bishop of romesane, and continued a zealous labourer 
in the vineyard of Christ for about twenty-six years. John 
Poliander, who had been the amanuensis of Eckius, in the 
disputation at Leipzig, became a useful coadjutor of Bris- 
man and Sperat; and it was through the instructiona of 
these three evangelical instruments of the Divine will that 
the good Bishop of Samland was enabled to effect so won- 
derful a change in religion as he did in a very short time. 
Luther, in his letters, speaks of the reformation in Prussia 
with triumphant satisfaction and delight. ** At length," he 
says, to Spalatinus, " one bishop has come foi^ard, and with 
a single eye given himself up to the cause of Christ and his 
gospel in Prussia. The kingdom of Satan declines fast 
in that country." 

While Campeggio was ^t Nuremberg, a case was brought 
before him from Strasburo, which demonstrates at once the 
licentiousness of the Romish clergy of those times, and the 
corrupt maxims on which the ecclesiastical judges acted, 
and which in the issue materially contributed to help forward 
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the refonnatioii of tha^ity. Seveval of the saceidotal oider 
at Strasburgr had married, and thus exposed themselves to 
the censures of their indignant superiors in the church. The 
bishop had summoned tiiB culprits to appear before him, 
and to hear his sentence against them for their traitorous 
disobedience to the Divine Majesty and their own saored 
order. The married clergy entreated the senate of tStras- 
burg to interfere on their behalf, and to procure them a fair 
hearing. They were willing, they said, even to suffer 
death, if they should be found to have broken the commands 
of God in this matter. The senate complied with their re- 
quest, and informed the bishop that any attempt to punish 
tiiem in the summary way proposed could not be carried 
into execution without the utmost danger of a tumult, 
especially as many others of the clergy were known to live 
openly with harlots, and yet had incurred no ecclesiastical 
censures. The bishop upon this complained to the legate 
of being hindered by the senate from exercising his just au- 
thority. The legate supported the bishop, and insisted 
on it, as the duty of the senate, that they should assist 
him in carrying his sentence into execution ; contenting 
himself with replying to representations of the deputies, 
that the guilt of the married clergy was not the less because 
others did wrong. He admitted that it was a usual thing 
for the German bishops to receive money from the eccle- 
siastics of their diocesses, as the price of being allowed to 
keep concubines ; for which, he said, they would at some 
time be called to account : but he affirmed that it was a 
much greater &ult in a priest to become the husband of a 
woman, than to keep many concubines in his house ; for 
the married priest defended his conduct as right, whereas 
the other knew and admitted that he. was doing wrong ! 
To this unexampled effrontery the deputies dryly repli^ 
** When the bishop shall begin to punish the whorenmngera, 
then the senate may be able to support him with more 
advantage in his lawful animadversions upon others.*' 

Such infatuated conduct of the Roman hierarchy could 
not tail to promote the progress of the reformation. Ac- 
cordingly, the senate of Strasburg soon after this transac- 
tion completed the Protestant system in that targe and popu- 
lous city, where Hedio, Bucer, Ca[»to, and other pious 
pMton were labouring with great loccess : and such wm 
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the fepotation of the theologians of Stratharg that Faber 
Stapolensis, before mention^, and Gerard Roussel were 
•ent privately from France, by Margaret of Navarre, for the 
express purpose of cooversing on the grand points of di- 
vinity with Bucer and Capito. The issue of the conference 
was, that these pious divines gave to one another the right 
hand of fellowship ; and thus, says Scultetus, some shoots 
of the evangelical vine were transmitted from the city of 
Strasburg, and took root among the churches of France. 
Doctor Sebastian Meyer, a celebrated preacher in the Fran- 
ciscan church at Strasburg, made a public retraction of his 
papistical tenets in the year 1694 : an event which very 
much strengthened the faith of the c<mverts to the new sys- 
tem of sound doctrine. Meyer enumerated ten articles of 
the Romish corruptions, renounced them all, and boldly pub- 
lished, at Berne, in Switzerland, his confutation of them 
from Scripture. 

The cross, however, the constant attendant, in some 
shape or other, on true religion, was now severely felt by 
the Lutherans in every place where papal enmity had an 
opportunity of exerting itself with effect. In Hungary and 
Bohemia Lewis inflictra great severities on such of his sub- 
jects as received the I^rotestant tenets. In Misnia and 
Thuringia the unrelenting George of Saxony laboured to 
extirpate evangelical truth by imprisontnent, fines, banish- 
ment, and at length by capital punishments. Even his 
brother Henry Duke of Friberg, who had shown some 
symptmns of good-will to the reformers, overawed by this 
determined persecutor, ejected from his house and the com- 
pany of his duchess three ladies of noble birth, merely be- 
cause they had been guilty of reading Luther's books. 
Similar severities were practised in other parts, particularly 
at Miltenberg, in the electorate of Mentz ; the Protestants 
of which town are said t'o have been the first who were 
exposed to the violence of the military on account of their 
religion. John Draco, their pastor, fled to save his life ; and 
Luther wrote to his afflicted congregation an admirable 
consolatory letter, in which he declares, that it would soon 
appear that, if in one place the doctrine of the Word was 
oppressed, it would rise again in ten others. 

But the persecution of Flanders was the most ferocious. 
There Aleander,' armed with the authority of the pope, and 
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supported by the united power of the Inquisition MA of the 
civil government, exercised the vengeance of the hierarchy 
without mercy. For example, at Antweip, a certain person 
had been in the habit of explaining the gospel on Sundays 
to a vast concourse of people. An express order was issued 
tb forbid the practice. The people, however, met in the 
dock-yards; and as their usual preacher or expositor did 
not make his appearance, a zealous youth, named Nicolas, 
placed himself in a boat near the shore, and addressed the 
audience in a very pious manner, froxh the chapter concern- 
ing the five loaves and two fishes : but tlie very next day he 
was ordered to be seized, and put into a sack lest he should 
be known by the people ; and in that state he was suddenly 
thrown into the river. The writings of Luther had infected 
the Augustinian monks at Antwerp. Some of them were 
imprisoned, and recanted ; but three, in spite of persuasion, 
threats, and long confinement, remained steadfast ; and 
were in consequence publicly stripped of their holy orders, 
and declared heretics on a scaffold at Brussels, in the year 
1623. Two of the three, Henry Voes and John Esch, 
cheerfully underwent the fiery trial on the same day, testify- 
ing an admirable constancy. This was the ^first blood that 
was shed in the Low Countries in the cause of religion, 
since the rise of Luther. 

The name of the third was Lambert, who, according to 
Luther, received the crown of martyrdom in like manner at 
the stake, four days after. Erasmus says he was taken back 
to prison, and there privately despatched. This author, who 
certainly hated these abominable cruelties of the papists, 
observes upon the occasion, that Brussels had been most 
perfectly free from lieretics till this event ; but that many 
of the inhabitants immediately after began to favour Lu- 
theranism. 

Luther, in memory of these faithful servants of GocI, 
composed a Latin hymn, which has been much used in the 
Protestant churches. He likewise dispersed a circular letter 
among the brethren in Holland, Brabant, and Flanders ; in 
which he says, " Blessed be God ; we, who have hitherto 
been worshipping idols, celebrated by men of a pretended 
sanctity, have seen and heard of real saints and riiartyrs in 
pur own age." To another confessor, then in bonds for the 
gospel, he writes about the same time : " Wretched me I 
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(who am ttld to haT« fint taught these things), that I ihould 
be Ae last, and perhaps never thought worthy to partake of 
the bonds and flames of martyrs. We, under the govern- 
ment of the Elector of Saxony, have peace ; but tli^ Duke 
of Bavaria and the Bishop of Treves persecute, proscribe, 
and put to death many." 

These fragments are of inestimable value, both as illus- 
trating the progress of the gospel, and as furnishing decisive 
proofs of the real spirit of the great reformer and his 
disciples. 



CHAPTER XI. 



Saer omental Controversy — Carolstddt — 3fimzer — War of 
the Peasantt^-Death of Frederic Elector of Saxony, 

Whili the restored gospel of Christ was making, though 
•mid many difficulties and sufTerings, such happy and ex- 
tensive progress in various parts of Europe, there arose, in 
tiie year 1524, among the friends of the reformation, a 
tedious and fatal controversy respecting the presence of the 
body and blood of Christ in the Eucharist. Luther had re- 
jected the doctrine of transubstantiation, but maintained, 
nevertheless, that along with the elements of bread and wine 
the material body and blood of Christ were received by the 
partakers of the Lord's Supper. It is a memorable instance 
of human imbecility, that a man who had risen superior to 
the habits and prejudices of education in so many other rQ- 
n>ects, and who, through the grace of God and the instruc- 
tion of the written Word, bad been more completely emanci- 
pated than any mere philosopher in any age had ever been 
Irom vulgar and fashionable absurdities, should, in this sin- 
gle point, have remained so unreasonably attached to the 
error which he had imbibed in his youth. Our astonishment 
is increased by this circumstance, that he could allow the 
IKnriptural expressions to be consistent with the admission of 
the reality of the elements, according to the plain testimony 
of our WDMeB^ and yet should think that those same expres* 
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1101^8 do still imply that the partaker of the real bread and 
wine does also partake at the same time of the material aub* 
stance of Christ's human body. Thus, however, the advo« 
cates for the doctrine of consubstantiation must argue, 
and the ci^e before us shows that great men are not ffreat 
in all things ; and that it is never wise to adhere imphcitly 
to the authority of mere fallible human beings as teachers* 
Carolstadt was, in this point, the open antagonist of Lu- 
ther, and was, in fact, one of the first persons who brought 
forward the true doctrine of the sacrament, though he ex- 
hibited it in a disadvantageous manner, and defended it in 
6uch a spirit as to reflect discredit both on himself and hii 
doctrine. 

^ The previous intemperate conduct of Carolstadt had so 
lowered his reputation at WittemHerg, that he had found it 
expedient, if not absolutely necessary, to leave a situation 
where friendly and confidential intercourse with his formet 
religious connexions was almost at an end. Accordingly he 
retired to Orlamund a little town of .Thuringia in the elec- 
torate of Saxony, where, without legitimate appointment, 
though with the consent of the inhabitants, he became their 
spiritual pastor. Here he not only promulgated his opinion 
of the Eucharist, but raised new disturbances by his ftirious 
discourses concerning the abolition of images. He appears 
also to have boasted of being favoured with supernatural 
communications ;• and he gave some occasion for his being 
represented as a partisan of the turbulent fanatic Munzer* 
The university of Wittemberg summoned him to return 
back, and discharge in person the ordinary duties enjoined 
him by the statutes, in their school and church. Carolstadt 
promised to obey, provided he could obtain the leave of his 
nOck at Orlamund. The elector was so disgusted with the 
insolent letters which they wrote on this occasion, that he 
peremptorily commanded both them and their teacher to 
submit to the legal authority of the university and the chap* 
ter. He likewise ordered Luther to visit Orlamund, and in- 
quire into the truth of the various rejwrts, ahd endeavour to 
itppease the people. The result of his visit was not happy* 
Probably too much warmth was shown on both sides : and 
Luther says, ** I had good reason to congratulate myself that 
I had escaped from among them with my life, and was not 
covered over with stones and dirt. Some of themj as 1 wai 
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going away, attered the most horrid imprecationf Against 
me, and prayed Ood that I might break my neck before I 
■hould be out of the town." 

Carolstadt still continued at Orlamund, till the proceed- 
ings of himself and his adherents exhausted tht patience 
both of the elector and his brother ; who at length peremp- 
torily expelled him from their territories. He repaired to 
Strasburg, and thence to Basle ; where, without the privity 
of any persons, except the anabaptists of the place, he pro- 
cured the printing of several of his pamphlets on the sac- 
rament. 

After Carolstadt had been exiled about fiy& months, he 
appears to have been desirous of a reconciliation with Lu- 
ther ; and for that purpose he wrote a sort of penitential 
letter to Spalatinus, requesting his interference and good 
offices. Luther did not hesitate to inteniede with the elector 
to permit Carolstadt toTe-enter his dominions,' that he might 
hold a friendly conference with him. The prince, however, 
caused Luther to 'be informed, that he did not choose to 
grant safe<<x)nduct8 for such purposes ; they might, if they 
pleased, confer 'together our of his dominions ; and in so 
doing he thought they were perhaps more likely to be reccb- 
ciled. 

Carolstadt now wandered from place tb place through the 
upper Germany, and at length made a pause at Roten- 
burg ; where, as usual, he soon raised tumults, and incited 
the people to pull down the statues and paintings. After 
the seditious faction of the peasants, with Munzer their 
ringleader, was effectually suppressed, we find him in the 
greatest difficulties, and even in danger of his life, from his 
supposed connexion with the enthusiastic rebels who had 
spread devastation through Germany. Many persons were 
seized, and among them even some of the evangehcal clergy 
of Rotenburg, and were dragged to punishment. Carolstidt 
narrowly escaped. In these circumstances he incessantly 
entreated both the elector and Luther to be allowed to re- 
turn into Saxony. He saidhe could clear himself of having 
bad any concern in the late rebellion: and if he did not, 
would cheerfully undergo any punishment that could be in- 
flicted upon him. After much importunate entreaty, Luther 
succeeded in procuring from the Elector JohI^ (after Fred- 
eric's death) a saf^-conduct for the return of Carolstadt, 
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who Wtm to live in a IHtle country vOhige lAxmt n mUe from 
WittenA«Pg, 

He s^pears to have been recalled abou^the autumn of 
1525^ and te have then made a public recantation of what 
he had adv&nced on the sacrament ; and in the racoeeding 
November we find him transmitting to thd oteotor a written 
formula for the same purpose, wmeh, he says, was pro- 
scribed to him by **the mithftd and celebrated divines of 
Wittemberg.** 

Whatever doubts may be entertained of the simiefity of 
Carolstadt in the sacramental controversy, every careful stu- 
dent of ecclesiastical history mxiBt acquit Luther of using 
the smallest degree of duplicity or artifice in that unhappy 
contest. We may lament his obstinacy, Ms violence, and 
his want of candour, of which the proo6 are too numerous 
in the course of his opposition to his antagonists ; but stifl 
Pre most discriminate between passion and hypocrisy, bo- 
tween firm conviction and political manceuvre, between that 
contempt for an ostentatious and intemperate adversary 
Which IS apt to unfit the mind for. deliberate investigation^ 
and that intolerable pride of heart which wilfiiUy persists in 
orror, can bear no contradiction, but, rather than not appear 
to dictate to others, is ready to sacrifice the strongest kepros- 
iions of reason and religion. It is necessary to insist on 
these distinctions, for the sake of guarding the reader against 
the misrepresentations of historians,* who have never scen^ 
or Certainly not digested, the authentic original docrnnebttf 
npon wMch the true character of the great Saxon reformed 
depends. It is reasonable to beHeve, that nothing but mo* 
tives the most strictly conscientious could have prevent 
Luther from adopting the tenet of his sacramentanan oppo- 
nents. It would have been a new, and in his hands a most 
powerftil weapon against his grand enemies the papists. After 
some years had elapsed, he says, ** I neither can nor wilt deny, 
tb&t if Carolstadt, or any one else, could have persuaded me, 
during the last five years, that in the sacrament there WM 

* Maclaine, Beansobre, Sec. The former of these writers seems to be 
much influenced by Hospinian, who quotes as of acknowledged authority, 
because it has found its way into the collection of Luther's works, an ao- 
count of the reformer's interview with Carolstadt at Orlamund, against 
which Luther had protested as a "most iniquiioua" misrepreseatatiMi. 
— Milner, ▼. 229, 230. 
Vol. L— T 
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noChing bat mive bmd and wine, he would have toOhned 
on me a greni obligation. I have examined this matter with 
the utmoet anxiity, and with penevering diligence ; I have 
itreicbed evenr nerve with a view to unravel the mystery ; for 
I most dearlysaw that the new tenet would ffivo me a greal 
advantage in my contests with the pcqiacy. Moreover, I have 
had a correspondence on this subject withlwo persons muclit 
more acute than Carolstadt, and not at all disposed to twist 
words from their natural meaning. But the text in the go»' 
pel is so strong and unequivocal that I have found myself 
compelled to submit to its decision." He^ adds, ** Further, 
in the affair of pulling down images, I could easily pass by 
his excesses, provided the matter ended there, for I suppose 
that I have already done more by my writings tewaras the 
destruction of image-worship, than his intemperate pro- 
ceedings will ever be able to effect. But the mischief con« 
sists in this ; he teaches the people, that itnlbss thby no 
THBSB THiifos THBT ARE NOT CHRISTIANS. This is a languaffB 
•ot to be borne."* Carolstadt eventually retired into Swit- 
zerland, where he exercised the pastoral office for ten years 
at Basle, and died in the year 1531. It would be naturally 
gratifying to Carolstadt to find his doctrine concerning the 
sacrament supported by such men as Zwingle, CBcolampa- 
dius, and Bucer ; and it would be as natural that they who 
agreed with him on this disputed subject should view him 
more fovourably than those who were committed against him 
upon it had done. But besides this, there is reason to hope 
and believe that Carolstadt profited by adversity, and became 
m^re truly Christian in his temper during the latter part of 
hislife»t 

But, besides the sacramental controversy, other distress* 
ing events occurred at this time. Thomas Munzer and his 
fanatical associates have already been mentioned. The ab- 
surd and wicked proceedings of such men would find no- 
place in a history of the chiurch of Christ, were 4t not that^ 
by their delusive arguments and turbulent actions, they fre- 
quently become an occasion of trying the wisdom and sound- 

* Oar own times fbmbh flnesh proof how natnrally the sntbonr of 8iip> 
poted discoveries in religion fUl into this spirit. Our nostrums, in our 
view of their importance, quite eclipse ^ the eomoion salnuion 1**— J. S. 

tlCtiiier,v.M^23», S36, 
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ness of professing Clm^ians : and so, in the event, they 
prove a snare to the proud, the ignorant, and unstable ; 
while they exercise the patience of the huml^e, and increase 
the understanding of the wise. 

Never did the solidity of our reformer's judgment and 
the purity of his motives appear more striking than in all 
that related to these persons. We have seen the wise ad- 
vice which he gave to Melancthon. He also exhorted his 
fiiend Amsdorf not to be anxious about them. Scripture, 
he said, would be his infallible guide, provided he and his 
associates were not too much in a hurry, and would but 
** try the spirits, whether they were from God." 

Munzer would not be induced to dome to Wittembcrff, but 
remained at Alsted, a town on the confines of Thunngia. 
There he inveighed against both the pope and Luther. 
•* The doctrine of the latter,'* he said, *^ was not suflSciently 
spiritual : it was indeed altogether carnal. Divipes should 
exert their utmost endeavours to acquire a spirit of prophecy, 
othervnse their knowledge of divinity would not be of any 
worth.*** They should leave the crowd, and think con- 
tinually of God, and demand a sign from him by which 
they may know certainly that he has a regard for them, and 
that Christ died for them. If the sign does not appear at 
the moment, they should persevere, and be instant in prayer ; 
and even expostulate with God, as though he did not keep 
hiffpromises made in Scripture. An angry expostulation of 
this sort, he said, demonstrated the fervour of the soul, and 
was highly pleasing to God ; and would not fail in the end 
to produce some very conspicuous and satisfactory declara- 
tion of the Divine will. By degrees Munzer conciliated to 
himself a number of the inhabitants of Alsted, who entered 
into a conspiracy with him, subscribed their names and took 
a solemn oath, for the express purpose of murdering all 
wicked persons, appointing new princes and magistrates, 
and organizing the world afresh ; and upon such a plan 
that pious and good people only should have the upper- 
hand. The enthusiast declared that for all this he had the 
positive command of God. 

Mildness and moderation were essential parts of the 
character of Frederic the Wise ; and therefore we are not 

* Ar» we not agtdn reminded of ofur own time* !-mJ. & 
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to wondtr thai so long as the proceedings of Uus wicked 
incendiaiy were confined to the interpretation of dreams 
and supposed revelations from God, he should have so far 
toleratea his extravagant pretensions as not to drive him into 
exile. But as soon as his seditious desi^s became suf- 
ficiently plain, he judged it necessary to give directions for 
bis removal from the electorate. Munzer then retired to 
|*f uremberg ; but was quickly expelled by the inhabitants. 
Thence he proceeded to Mulhauseni v^ere he had more 
success. He became the minister of the common people, 
and stimulated them to degrade the old magistrates and 
elect new ones ; to turn the monks out of doors, and to 
seize their houses and property. The very best and richest 
house fell to the share of Munzer himself, who was now 
become both the first ecclesiastic and first magistrate of the 
place. He decided all points in a summary way by the 
bible or by inspiration, and taught the doctrine of perfect 
equality and a community of gcK>ds. The poor ceased to 
labour, and supplied their wants from the rich by force. 
The number of this deluded rabble increased in a most 
astonishing manner ; their infatuated leader became every 
day more msolent, and persuaded himself that the time for 
carrying his detestable designs into execution was fast ad« 
Yancing. 

Luther at first promoted the elector's spirit of patient fori 
bearance towards Munzer. ** Your highness,'' said he, " had 
better bear with him till he be more ripe. There is a great 
deal in him which has not yet shown itself." Afterward, 
however, he became dissatisfied with the elector's dilatory 
indecision respecting the whole business of the ptophets| 
and at length, when Munzer, while he yet remained in the 
electorate, nad unfolded his wicked purposes so as to leave no 
loom for doubt, he presented to the elector and his brother 
a very spirited and elaborate address on the danger with 
which the country was threatened from this fanatical rebe^ 
and his deluded associates. He begins like an apostle. 
'* Grace and peace from God our Father and the Lord Jesnq 
Christ." He observes, ** It is Satan's method to attempt to 
crush every revival of the Divine Word, first by force, and 
if that does not succeed, then by false spirits, by artfiil an<^ 
mischievous teachers. It was so in the first ages of the 
gospel : and it is 00 at this time. It is my sLp^svr 8ati»> 
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fitction,*' he proceeds, ** to find that theee madmen openly 
boast that they do not belong to us ; and that they have 
neither learned nor received any thing from us, but have 
been conversing with God for the space of three years. 
They reckon little of our teaching faith, charity, and the 
Cross. * You must hear,' say they, * the voice of God itself.' 
And if Scripture be appealed to, they instantly cry, * Babel, 
Babel, Babel !' They have such a degree of pride and 
positiveness as I never heard or read of in my life. My 
reason for addressing your highnesses at present is this : 
These enthusiasts hold it right to propagate their doctrines 
l^ force. They made no secret of this at Wittemberg : and 
their declaration sank deep into my mind. I saw plainly 
that they intended to overturn the existing governments, 
though Christ expressly told Pilate that his kingdom was 
BOt of this world. I do therefore most seriously entreat 
your highnesses to employ that authority which God has 
given you, in preventing the schemes of these seditious per- 
sons, who would turn every thing upside down. It is not 
my wish that any persons, not even these fanatics, should 
be hindered from preaching. Let them have free liberty to 
exhibit the best specimen they can of their erudition. Let 
them teach, but keep their hands from violence :* or if they 
will persist in their ferocious, seditious practices, it will 
then be your duty to restrain them, and without hesitation 
to banish them from your dominions. I humbly implore 
your highnesses to resist these madmen effectually. Let the 
sacred Scriptures have the pre-eminence ; and let us, like 
true Christians, have recourse to no other anas. But let 
every dopr and window be shut against sedition and the 
occasions of it." Luther, as we have already observed, 
never did things by halves. As soon therefore as he heard 
of Munzer's approach to Mulhausen, where he was known 
to have partisans, he gravely admonished the magistrates 
of the town not to receive him amcmg them ; " for he medi- 
tated nothing but robbery and muraer, and other acts of 
violence." 

The situation of Germany at this period was very alarm- 
ing, and it soon became for a time very calamitous. The 
several princes and states were at variance respecting the 

* A striUnc Instance of Lather's, tolerant principlM.-^. B* 

Ta 
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mnd tenet! of tKe whole papal aystem ; intestine ^Kviaion^ 
Had arisen amonfl the reformers themselves, concerning the 
nature of the Eucharist ; and multitudes of licentious fanatics 
of the anabaptist class, rendered outrageous and cruel by 
the harangues of Munzer and other inceiuiaries, acting upon 
the oppressed and seditious boors, or peasantry of the coun- 
try, stimulated them to deeds of violence and blood. 

Accordingly, in the former {>art of the year 1525, pro- 
digious multitudes of these persons .suddenly arose in dif* 
ferent parts of Germany, took arms against their lawful 
governors, and were guilty of the most horrid and barbarous 
actions. The causes of " the rustic war,*' or war of the 
peasants were purely secular, and are to be sought in the 

{>roper historians. These peasants were in a state of vil- 
anage; many of them had long groaned under heavy 
burdens; and in their public manifestoes they declare^ 
that they intended nothing fiirther than to obtain a relaxa^ 
tion of the severity of their chiefs, and a greater portion 
of civil liberty. But the enthusiast Munxer availed himself 
of this state of things, put himself at the head of the dis« 
contented rabble, in^amed their passions by his violent and 
delusive harangues, and by his relation of visions and in- 
i^Hrations, and a pretended foresight of certain suceess, 
rendered them altogether desperate and outrageous. 

In this turbulent and extensive agitation of the lower 
orders of the people, it was probable enough that bomb 
who professed themselves favourers of Lutheranism WfHild 
ignorantly or perversely misconstrue the reformer's doctrine 
of Chiistian bberty, and in that dangerous persuasion flock 
to the standard of the rebels : but the papal adversaries of 
the reformation have by no means been content with this 
concession, or even with exaggerating the effects of this 
abuse of the Protestant faith ; they have affected to impute 
the WROLR mischief to Luther and his disciples ; and in spite 
of the clearest and most positive contrary evidences, have 
continued to represent the licentious and detestable fiiction of 
Munzer as originating in that reformer's tenets and inttruC'* 
tions, and deriving its stren^ and numbers from the preva- 
lence of the novel ecclesiastical system. On this account ifc 
be<5ome8 the more necessary to examine the facts of the case. 

As soon as Luther found that all his labours in warning 
and instmeting the princes, magistrates, and people did not 
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avail to repress the rising spirit of tumult and rebeUion, but 
that the tempest appeared to thick^i and portend a dread- 
ful crisis, he determined, without the loss of one moment 
of time, to address his countrymen of all ranks and orders 
in language still more explicit and deeisiye than any which 
he had hitherto used. The style of his publication ad* 
dressed to the common people is of this kind : " Let every 
one beware of sedition, as a very heinous crime ; and this, 
not only in what relates to external actions, bat ercn to 
words and secret thoughts. I might augur well of your 
professing yourselves ready to yield to the precepts of Scrip* 
ture, but that I observe your boasts of a regard for pure 
evangelical faith and practice are absolutely without foun* 
dation* Not one of your propositions has the least relati<Hi 
to any part of the gospel ; they all tend to promote a merely 
secular freedom : whereas the gospel does not treat of these 
subjects, but describes our passage through this world as 
attended with afflictions, and as callins mr patience, eon* 
ten^>t of riches, and even of lile itself. What then have ye 
to do with the gospel, except that ye use it as a pretext to 
cover your unchristian purposes 1 I allow that those rulers 
who oppress their subjects in various ways, and particulariy 
in excluding the preaching of the gospel among them, are 
without excuse : nevertheless it b at the peril of the loss of 
both your souls and bodies, if ye do not preserve a gpod 
conscience in this matter. Satan at this tune has raised 
up a number of seditious, sanguinary teachers ; therefore I 
entreat you not to believe every thmg you hear. Ye call 
yourselves Christians, and profess to be obedient to the 
Laws of God : bat your actions make it very plain to me 
that your profession of obedience to the law of God is a pre- 
tence. St. Paul commands all men, without exception, to 
obey the magistrate ; whereas ye would snatch the swoid 
from hli^, and resist the power which is ordained of God. 
I admit that magistrates do many unreasonable and many 
wicked things. Some of toue requisitions also are ex- 
tremely unreasonable and unscripturai : but were they in all 
respects perfectly unexceptionab^ yet this wicked endeavour 
to. extort them by force oif arms will, I tell you, if persevered 
in, bring down upon you the heavy wrath of God both in this 
world and the next. The Divine rule is express : you must 
never go beyond petition and expesssntation.** 
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He then tam to the princet and nobility, and addresses 
thaai with the «eal and authority of an apostle. <* It is to 
jroOf mlets, and yon only, especially the rulers of the church, 
that the present disturbances are to be ascribed. The 
bishops, to this very moment, even against their better 
knovfiedge, persecute the gospel ; and the civil magistrates 
think of nothing but draining the wretched poor, to satisfy 
thdr own pride and luxury. I ha^e repeatedly warned yoa 
of the dreadful eyils that threaten you, but to no purpose. 
The wrath of Ood is accumulating orer you, and will burst 
on your heads if ye repent not. These false prophets, and 
this rebellion of the common people, are proofs of the Divine 
displeasure. Yourselves are my witnesses that I have 
always detested sedition, and ediiorted the people to obe- 
dience, and even to patient submission under your tyran- 
nical government. It is not I, therefore, it is these bloody 
prophets, who are quite as inimical to me as they are to you, 
who have been the cause of this rebellion, and who have 
been seduoing the people for more than three years, without 
any one person, except myself, endeavouring to counteract 
them. Let me entreat you then, ye princes, not to despite 
my advice. Do not fear the rebels, but fear God. Our 
crimes are such as ought to alarm us ; and if God should 
purpose to deal with us according to our deserts, we cannot 
escape His vengeance, however small the number of the rebels 
should prove. Great moderation is the line of conduct which 
ye ought to pursue at the present crisis. Lenity and clemency 
can do no harm, and may prevent matters from being pushed 
te extroMtties ; in one word, may prevent a conflagration 
which might consume all Germany. It is very true, that 
the demands of the malecontents originate in interested mo- 
tives ; nevertheless some of them are so reasonable that 
you ought to be ashamed of having reduced your subjects 
to the necessity of making them. Even their iniquitous 
demands will not justify you in refusing them substantial 
justice. In truth, the oppression of the poor peasants of 
this country is become intolerable : the numerous and heavy 
imposts cramp their industry, and there is but one way left 
of meliorating their condition ; the higher orders must re- 
strain their excessive luxury and extravagance, which is the 
true cause of the evil." In fine, he exhorted both parties 
not to think of deciding their dispute by arms, for both 
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had a bad cause to defend. He earnestly advised that 
all the disputable points should be settled by impartial ar- 
bitrators ebosen on both sides : <* Let the rulers and nobles 
concede something of their strict rights, and let the common 
people in their turn be more moderate in their demands, and 
Msten to the voice of reason ; otherwise this civil war must 
prove the ruin of the country." 

But these Christian exhortations proved inefiectual. The 
civil war not only continued, but soon became bloody and 
destructive. In Suabia» Franconia, and Alsace the fanati- 
cal insurgents pulled down monasteries, castles, and houses* 
and murdered the nobles and dignitaries, and were guilty 
of multiplied acts of treason and barbarity. The Qioment 
Luther became acquainted with these abominable excessesy 
he deemed it the duty of a sound Christian to sujmort the 
lawful government of his country with all his mi^ht, in an 
^merg^ncy which threatened universal anarchy and devasta- 
tion. Accordingly he changed his language, wrote a short 
tract " Against the Robbers and Murderers,*' and exhorted 
all ranks wad orders to come forward and help, as they would 
to extinguish a general conflaffration. '* The wicked parri* 
ddes," he said, ** must be cruwsd. They had scandalously 
Itfoken their oaths, plundered the right owners of theur 
possessions, and committed treason in various ways ; and^ 
what very much increased their guilt, they endeavoured to 
cloak their shameful practices under the name and character 
pf pure Christianity. There could not be greater pests of 
society. Those indeed among them who bad been com«- 
pelled to join the factibu by treats were to be treated with 
lenity, but those only who repented and surrendered them- 
selves ought to be pardoned. The rest merited the utmost 
irigour.*' This publication of Luther was blamed by many 
as too harsh and violent. But the author in reply defended 
his positions with great spirit and ability.* 

To relate all the particulars of this rebellion would be 
^reign to our purpose ; it may be sufficient to add, that the 
princes of the empire {ouud it absolutely necessary to unite 

* ** The conduct of Lntber at this trying moment wu unexcep- 
tionable: be condemned altMetber tbe ineurgents, and earneetly ex- 
ported tiieir lords to baraamty and finlMaianee.''— S^ /. M a cin if m h^ 
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their foicet and their efibrtt for the suppretsion andpanisb- 
ment of the insurgent!. The cama^ in ▼arione parts of 
Oermanj was dreadfoL A Tast multitude of the faction in 
Thuringia were met by the Saxon and other confederate 
princes near Mulhausen, where they were defeated in a 
pitched battle, and Monzer their ringleader was taken and 
put to death. 

This unhappy war is supposed to have cost Germany the 
Ktcs of more than fifty thousand men. By tar the greatest 
tragedies were exhibited in the popish part of Germany, 
especially where the progress of the gospel had been most 
obstructed : while in the electorate of Saxony greater mild- 
ness and moderation were shown than elsewhere, as well 
by the rebels during the commotions, as by the government 
in their measures to suppress them. 

The good Elector of Saxony departed this life on the 5th 
of May, 1525, about ten days before the defeat of Munzer, 
the leader of the rustic insurgents. He was too feeble in 
body, and too deeply concerned in mind, to make any at- 
tempt at joining the confederate princes. Only three days 
before his death he exhorted, by letter, his brother John, who 
succeeded him in the electorate, to do his utmost to com- 
pose the disturbanceSi by choosing arbitrators who were 
good men and faTOurites of the people ; to avoid the spilling 
of blood ; to pardon the multitude, and to punish only the 
ringleaders of the rebellion. The delusion, he said, would not 
last long. God, who had hitherto protected their country, 
would continue to protect it This was the last time he 
should be able to write to him, but he trusted they should 
meet again in a better world. — ^The mind of this consci- 
entious prince appears to have been strongly impressed with 
a belief that the primary cause of the rebellion of the 
peasants was the just judgment of God on account of the 
obstruction which the preaching of the pure gospel had met 
with : and, as a secondary cause, he lamented, that not only 
the ruling clergy, but also the civil governors, oppressed 
their poor subjects in a variety of ways. Unable now to 
direct his pen, he dictated, on the day before his death, a 
letter to his brother John, in which these pious and com- 
passionate feelings are depicted in the most lively colours* 
Spalatinus informs us, that a short time before he expired 
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lie addrat aed his servants and domesties in the foHowing 
terms : " I entreat you, my dearest children, in the name 
of God, and for His sake, to forgive me if I have offended 
any of you in word or deed ; and I further entreat you to 
make in my name this same request for me to others. We 
princes are apt to treat our poor distressed subjects in a 
vexatious and unjustifiable manner." The devout and 
affectionate expressions of the elector drevr tears firom Sp^* 
latinus and all his domestics who were present. His last 
words were, " I cannot say any more." — " Does any thing," 
said Spalatinus, " iie heavy on your mind 1" He answeied, 
'* No ; but I have much bodily pain." He expired, how- 
ever, like one falling asleep. He was in the sixty-third 
year of his age. 

Before the Lutheran controversies, Frederic had been a 
most industrious collector of relics, and had augmented the 
number of masses in his church of All Saints to ten thou- 
sand annually. How zealous a Roman Catholic he was 
even in the year 1517 may be collected from certain articles 
in a will wfajch he made at that time. He there joins with 
the Holy Trinity, the blessed Virgin^ St. Bartholomew the 
Apostle, and then his tutelar angel and all the saints of God, 
to whose intercession he commits his souU He particularly 
enjoins that, for a month after his death, there be said no 
less than fifty mass^ every day with a small allowance for 
each. The Christian reader will be pleased to see how, in 
the LAST will and testament of this prince, the pure doctrine 
of the gospel triumphs over the ancient superstition. Not 
a word is there found of the Virffin Mary, of saints^ or 
apostles, or masses. " I beseech Almighty God," he says, 
** through the sadred and unexampled merits of his Son, to 
pardon all my sins and transgressions ; neither do I doubt 
but that by the precious death of my dear Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, I shall obtain forgiveness ; and therefore into 
his all-powerful hands, and to bis eternal, immeasurable, 
unsearchable kindness and compassion, I commit my sou), 
to be preserved for the enioyment of a happy innnortaUty. 
I freely forgive all who have done me any wrong; and 
I beseech them, in the name of God, and for His sakst to 
pardon me from the heart, and with a true Christian charity* 
m whatever I may have offended them ; agreeably to what 
we every day pray for, the mutual forgiveness of trespasses 
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ftom God, the father of compaMion.'*— By Uie adtice of 
Luther and Melancthon, the deceased elector was baried 
whhoat pomp and without s u perstition. The latter made 
an oration in Latin ; and the former preached in German, 
firom 1 Thessalonians, iT. 13-18. His Asconne was shorty 
and his praises of the deceased few, modest, and periectlj 
consistent with troth. On the elector's monument was 
inscribed an epitaph in Latin, from the elegant pen of 
Melancthon. 

The history of this elector's conduct affords the best in- 
terpretation of his principles ; and from this it hto suf- 
ficiently appeared that for a long time he bad in secret 
fivoured the progress of Lutheranism. His cautious tem- 
per, his superstitious habits, the novel and decisive measures 
of Lather, and lastly, the intrigues of the pope, the emperor, 
and tbe confederate anti-protestant princes, all contributed 
to make him less active in the support of the reformers than 
night have been expected from his rood understanding and 
rei^ect for the Woitl of C^od. He had however been long 
convinced how vain it was to look for any efficient accom- 
modatioii of the ecclesiastical dissensions. The Arch- 
bishop of Mentz, in the year 1623, had conceived a plan 
of this sort ; in which it was proposed, that himself, the 
Bishop of Mersburg, Luther, and the two Dukes of Saxony, 
or two other princes, should meet at Zerbst or Naumburg, 
for the purpose of an amicable adjustment. But this, like 
many other similar projects, came to nothing; and the 
elector cautioned his brother John against the consequenceA 
of undertaking the direction of such heterofeneous assent^ 
blies. Moreover, though we have seen that ^s good prince, 
in the course of the same year, had reason to apprehend 
considerable danger both to himself and his electorate, on 
account of his known attachment to Luther and his disciptes, 
yet the wicked machinations of his interested unprincipled 
neighbours were quickly confounded ; the blessed reforma- 
tion proceeded most rapidly, and even the temporal affiiin 
of the Elector of Saxony suffered no injury whatever. 
These lessons were not thrown away on Frederic. He be- 
came at last convinced that he had carried his system of con- 
nivance and mere toleration quite far enough ; that a Divina 
hand had directed the late revival of pure Christianity ; and 
that it was now his duty to be actively instrumental in pro- 



fenoting the nttsae glorious cftiise among his clwn snbjecU* 
While meditating deeply, in his last sickness, on these 
thinffs, and despairing of any nsefnl interferoice of popes 
hud Mshops, he gave directions for an uiterview with La* 
ther, in the intention of consisting how he should in future 
hiore openly support and estaolish the reformed religion in 
Saxony, cut our reformer was at that time in Thuringia, 
preaching to the peasants, and endeavouring to appease 
their rebellious spirit ; which prevented him from returning 
to see the prince till he was on the point of death. Thus 
WHS the elector providentially debarred from holding inters 
course with a man whom he certainly revered, but whose 
eompany, firom motives of policy, he had hitherto shunned 
during a number <Jf years.* There is however great reason 
to beheve that he died in the faith, hope, and tiumilUy of 
the gosjfel ; though it be difficult, or rather impossible, to 
apologize for his deficiencgr in the great duty of confessing 
Christ before all the world. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Luther'^s Marriage — Hit Controversy toith EroMtnuM. 

About the latter part of the year 1524, the monastery 
of Wittemberg was reduced to almost perfect insignificance 
bv the death or desertion of the monks which had taken 
place in the course of a few years. In the month of Octo- 
ber Uiere were left in it only the prior and Luther ; and the 
latter availed himself of that opportunity to resign the title 
and habit of an Augustinian monk, and in future was called 
merely doctor or professor Martin Luther. He had long 
been desirous of taking this step, but well knowiqg the 
elector^s aversion to innovation, he had delayed^to press the 
point. At last he expressed a wiish to Spalatinus that he 

• Latber affirms that he n^er once spoke to Prederic In the ^5*?* 
conTse of his life, and had Men him only twice:— Seek. i. 27-88, and in 
Prelog.33. 
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miffat haT« the piinee*s final amwer, and ht wondiidl i 
more to impoitune him on the subject. Frederic, with 
■ome humour and much good-nature, tent him a piece oC 
cloth, and told him he was at liberty to meax it in wimteYcs 
shape be pleased. In September, 1525, he writes to Stlf^ 
lius : *' We have resigned the revenues of the monastery 
to the elector : I live in it as the private master of a fiunilj, 
while Qod permits.'* 

It has bc«n usual to conceive^ of the Saxon reformer as 
issh and impetuous in lus conduct ; hasty and vehement 
expressions in his lansuage being mistaken for random in- 
digested decisions of his understanding. We have already 
hM occasion to observe that, practically, few men have been 
more patient in inveiftigation, pr more deliberate in resolu- 
tion. He was remarkably so in the very delicate and in- 
teresting questions which occurred in the earlier part of the 
reformation, respecting the celibacy of the clergy. The 
first clergyman who married a wife in Saxony was the 
curate oFKemberg, named Bartholomew Bernard, in the 
year 1521. Cardinal Albert, Archbishop of Magdeberg, 
summoned him to appear at Halle, and requested the 
elector to enjoin episcopal obedience on his subject. But 
the cautious Frederic by a dexterous civility protracted the 
affair, and in the mean time Melancthon composed for the 
man a learned defence, addressed to the officials of the 
ecclesiastical court. The tender conscience of Luther ap- 
pears to have hesitated longer than even Melancthon him- 
self respecting the obligation of voluntaiy monastic vows. 
At length from his Patmos issued his admirable tract on 
this subject, which gave a fatal blow to the whole papal 
system.* Through the labours of Luther and his Wittem- 
berg coadjutors, the understandings of men were become so 
much enlightened, and their prejudices abated, that Spa- 
latinus himself entered into the marriage state in the latter 
part of the year 1525. Luther, however, had set him the 
example a few months before. 

Luther was about forty years old when he married Catha- 
rine Bore, & virtuous nun of noble parentage. His ene- 
mies exulted on this occasion in the most insulting manner.. 
They represented him as a hardened sensualist, who had 

* ffapra, p. 145, 
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HO regard 9gen for his own reputation ; and his wife as 
an abandoned harlot. These foolish and wicked accuse 
tions are effectnally refuted by history, which does abundant 
justice to the moral character of both the parties. 

But several of the very best firiends of Luther trembled 
fat the consequences of his marriage. Doctor Schurff said, 
he would thereby undo all that he had before done. Justus 
Jonks was so affected with the idea that the reformation 
would suffer materially by this event, that he burst into 
tears the first time he saw his friend in the character of a 
husband. Melancthon also was aware that the reformer's 
(induct in this instance would probably give rise to much 
profane and ill-natured censure. '*But the taunts and 
revilings of irreligious men," he said, ** were to be disre- 

Sirded. Luther had done nothing that was reprehensible, 
e was of a lively, social, generous turn of mind, and by 
nature itself formed for the married state ; no wonder, 
thertfore, that he had given way to his innocent inclina- 
tions : for, as to certain slanderous reporta which were in 
circulation, it was well known that the whole was un- 
founded calumny." Melancthon then adds, ** Though even 
an opinion of some degree of indiscretion in Luiher should 
prevail, it may have itauses, because an exceedingly high 
Teputation is always a very dangerous thing. Even grant- 
ing him to have &llen into an error, that circumstance does 
not in the least affect his doctrine. But there is no room 
for accusation ; and I am in possession of the inost decisive 
proofs of his piety and love of QodJ** 

Compare these judicious and Christian reflections with 
the malignant sarcastic credulity of Erasmus,who acquainted 
the President of the Court of Holland, that ** the Lutheran 
tragedy would end, like the quarrels of princes, in matri- 
mony. A monk has married a nun, and that you may 
know that this marriage was contracted under happy 
Buspices, the lady was brought to bed about fourteien days 
after the bridal song had been chanted. Now Luther 
begins to be more mild, and not to write vnth his accus- 
tomed violence. There is nothing which a wife cibnot 
tame." To another person Erasmus owned afterward, 
Ihat this scandalous report was without foundation ; and 
added, in his usual jocose and sarcastic style, that, as to 
the vulgar notion concAining the birth of Antichrist from 
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the eonqcxion of a monk and a nun, if that were trae, the 
world had at this present time many thousand Antichrists ! 
But Luther's own observations on his marriage are the 
most satisfactory, as to his motives and the entire view 
which he took of the subject. In November, 1524, he de> 
dares he had no intention to marry ; not that he was either 
a stone or a log of wood, but because, on account of the 
reproach of heresy under which he laboured, he expected 
every day might be his last. In the May succeeding, for 
the first time, as far as is known, he expressed, his resolu- 
tion JU> marry Catharine Bore. On the seventeenth of 
June, he writes to his friend .StifeUus, a clergyman : *< Pray 
for me, that God may bless and sanctify to me this new 
mode of life. Some of our wise ones are exceedingly irri- 
tated. They are, however, compelled to own that mar- 
nage is a divine ordinance ; but the character of me and 
my Cathteine* is the bufbear that irightend them out of 
their senses, and makes them both think and talk pro&ne^. 
But the LoI^d lives, and is on my side. He is my helper, 
and I will not fear what man can do." The ma^rriage had 
taken place four days before the date of this letter, and he 
gives several reasons for the haste with which it had be<^ 
concluded ; one of which was, that he might escape *< a 
tumult of vociferous opposition." He adds, ** I judged it 
right to confirm, by my own example, the- doctjine I have 
taught ; for I observe many are still pusillanimous, notwitlv- 
standing this great Ught of the gospel which prevaihi." 
And affain, '* It was by no means in the expectation of a 
long lifo that I entered into the married state ; but, on the 
contrary, as I may be taken off suddenly, and as my doo- 
trine respecting the 4awfolness of the marriage of the clergy 
may possibly be treated with contempt after my deAth, I 
was desirous of showing my weaker brethren that I acted 
up to my principles." But, even where the foot of Lu- 
ther's marriage was not censured, his discretion in marry- 
ing at siu^h a time has been called in question — ^when Ger- 
many was covered with the slain in the rustic war, and 
Saxony in tears for the loss of Frederic the Wise. But 
if censure on these accounts had been anywhere dne, ona 
plight wonder that it should not have rather foUen on 

* Om a sBook and tiM othsra aoB. 
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Spalatinus, who had lived many y/ean with Frederic, ii his 
domestic chaplain and private secretary. Spalatiniu not 
only actually married his wife a few months after the 
elector's death, but even solicited that prince's leave, during 
his last illness, to marry and to leave his court ; and it does 
not appear that he thereby gave any offence to his master, 
or acted inconsistently with the prevalent maxims of the 
times.* 

Every student of the histoiy of the reformation finds both 
instruction' and amusement in observing the conduct of 
Erasmus. On his merits as a restorer of learning, thotf]^ 
it is scarcely possible to express ourselves too strongly, we 
need say no more. His well-earned honours in tnat re* 
spect are beyond the reach either of calumny or envy. The 
purity of his Christian principles, and the integrity and 
conscientiousness of his motives, are the points called in 
question. His wntrngs against monks and friars are 
allowed to have been of considerable service in abating the 
attachment of mankind to popery ; yet a most excellent 
jud^ef has not scrupled to affirm, that, through an ex- 
cessive desire to be applauded for politeness, elegance, and 
irtoderation, no man had injured the cause of liUther so 
much as Erasmus. In fact, Erasmus himself boasts of his 
services in this respect to the Romish cause, and intimates 
how ill he had been requited. The real character of this 
great man may be better knowli by a judicious selection 
of a few extracts from his own writinjes, than from the nu« 
merous and contradictory accounts of his enemies and his 
advocates. 

The weak side of Erasmus was his disposition at all 
times to court the favour of persons of rank and distinction ; 
and it was through their mcessant importunities that ha 
was at length prevailed on, though with much reluctance, 
to enter the lists against Luther. The papal advocates 
who had hitherto appeared in the controversy had done 
their own cause no good. The reformers were crowing 
more bold and numerous every day. The ancient hierarchy 

* Lather lived twenty years with his wife in the greatest harnMmy. 
Melancthon had married more than four years bemre, in November 
15S0 : but he bad never been entangled in monastic vows. 

t Sackendurff. 
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WW sbikM to ita T^iT faaadatioaa, toi it wu boonB* 
■uffloentlj natiifgM th»t neither ecdeiieslical mniBM* 
Bcn Mdwiutiinl puniehiiMiila could retud tha piograa* 
•f the IMO dootiiiMa. The wiieeC and moat modenU 
«r tLa RoBin Catholice Mir plainly that the chnrdi had 
loat mach of it* endit with the people in general, and lh«t 
nothing oouU mateiiaUy Hrre their cauie but what tendad 
to regain tha public apinian. For (he purpoie or eonpi— ■ 
ing 10 important an'end, (hey all, to a man, Rxed th^ 
9jia on ^laania*. Not nrf aiuiaaa r*q>ecting hia priiata 
•Miliowota ia ralinon, the; nere fully convinced of Ma 
qnalifioatiooi for the ta*k they wiehcd him to undertake. 
An ezteiuive eiudilioD, a penpicuaa* aiul eloquent atylc^ 
•nd eapeeially an eiquiule lein of aarcsatic humour 
Huked thia Delebtatad ichcjai >a the proper chamfuoa to 
•ngage Lutbei. Accordiagly, neither paini nor artifice 
wen aparad to aecura hia aervicei. Princea, and prelatea, 
■nd oiidinala, and STen the pi^ himaelf were moit assid' 
MRU in l4Nichina tboae airing (he nbration* of which thej 
judged BiMt liiely to gratily hi* pride, itimuiata his aoh 
bkioo, ot awaken hii natural timidity. King Henry VIII, 
of England ia known to have entreated him to coounenca 
active boetililiea againit Luther ; and the pi^ Adiian 
Umealt in two memorable epiatlsa, condetcendeJ lo act the 
aame auppliant part. Ttie coniummale addre**, artful 
Aatteriea, and laviah praise* uaed by the pontiff on thia 
oocanoD do but httle accord with that reputation whicb 
■«ne would allow him for litpplicity of mannera and iguo- 
lance of mankind. The Duke George of Saxony, agreeably 
lo that rancerity and apennea* which were indeed, a* well 
■a hia violence and Ingotiy, pAil 
ETaaoiui to take up hi* pen, u 
a* poaaUilB, to attack Luther a| 

Seneral outcry againit him a* 
uty, and neither cared for the 
the purity of (he goapel. " He 
have done thia aeveral yaara 
•oaily have eitinguiihed the lit 

Sncreaied to an immenae conflag ^...^ 

■kirmiehes which he bad had with the heretic iMvar lookad 
like aerious fighting ; and the consequence had been, (hat 
■aaay penam coiuideted him m in leality of the lam* 
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nDtimanti vrith ths dibd nliom be tnmled with h> mach 
ISDily and foibtRreDoe." Ersmiut, in hu aniwer to the 
Juke, laid, he bad bithefto not yielded to hii highneaa'a 
aolicitaliona for two Teaaon*: I. Both bit age and hli 
tliipmilian forbade him to engage in (o Teiy danvenma 
a buuDeai. He had nail}' a aoit of iqitinetlTe BVenion to 
relifiouH controveraiek 3. He had eonstdered Lutber'a 
doctrine, whatever it might be, »■ a apecies of "neceuaiy 
evil, from which he had hoped thai in the preaent very eornipt 
■tate of the church arans good might ariae. He had never 
lisd (he amailekc connexion witb him, but he eoold not bear 
' that hii own moderation ahould be at last conetnied into a 
^uhonoiuable calLuaian. He therefore at length came. for- 
ward into (he field. Both the King of England and Pope 
Clement VII. had urged bim to take thia st<p." 

£iBamua had aent to the pope hii parephnue on the Acta 
of the Apoallea ; and at (he lama time eipieued hi* invio- 
lable attachment to the Roman aee, boailing of having ra- 
liued the moal preaaing lolicitslions, even of great prince*, 
to join Lutber. Clement, in return, made bun moat mag- 
nificent promise!, and gave him twohondred florins; which 
Ereamtia decUrea be nould not have accepted unlsia tlia 
f)ope bad particularly apecified that the mone; was marelj 
an aeknowlediment for the book. Cardinal Campeggw 
also, in three Datterina epiities, had requested to have a cop- 
'terence with bim at Nuremberg, and afterward aent expreaa 
maasengers to Baale to receive his advice. Notbuii; could 
be more gratetbl (o Erasmus than to be thua looked up to 
rincea, be telEa na, from aB 
igainet Luther. He sent a 
be purpose of removing a 
ad into tbe mind of HeHr7 
sr in bifl reply to the king ; 
on- that thi* itep had beien 
lis aerrsnt was rewarded; 
nd confirmed in their afiec- 
I Wotaey had even conde- 
ohim. In fact, Henry VIIL 
ild against Luther in ■neb 
rear 1533 we&nd Eiaamn* 
^ ^ itsa compUance without ab> 

•olulel; »finii)tiag that monarch. AcconUngly, in the 8^ 
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tanber of the tame y«ar ht wrote to the king, <* I am medi- 
tating lomeltbtng against the novel doctrines, but I dare not 
paMiah it till I leave Germany, lest I ^ould fall a victim be- 
fore I should appear in the contest." 

But of all the bigots who importuned Erasmus to com- 
mence an attack on the German reformer, none was more 
violent, or used more acrimonious and unchristian language, 
than Tonstall, Bishop of London. Luther's treatise on tne 
abolition of the mass seems to have particulitriy offended 
this prelate. He asks, " What can the heretic do more, 
upless he means to abolish Christ himself as indeed I hear 
the Divine Virgin is rejected by his followers! By the 
sufferings and Mood of Christ, by the glory which you hope 
for in heaven, I exhort wad conjure you, Erasmus, nay, the 
church entreats and conjures yOu, to encounter this many- 
headed monster ! You are now advanced in years, and, I 
pray, how can you conclude your life better than in driving 
back into his den, by the sword of the Spirit, this Cerberus, 
who, by his dismal barking, so insults, all the ecclesiastical 
orders !" 

These and similar multiplied and reiterated importunities, 
to which we may probably add the fear of losing Uie pen- 
sion which he received from England, at length determined 
Erasmus to become an opbn adversary of the reformers. 

In the mean time Luther, though no man that ever lived 
was less disposed to temporise with his adversaries in es- 
sential points, is yet admitted, in the instance of Erasmus, 
to have exercised extraordinary patience and forbearance. 
The reason was, Erasmus had been of considerable service 
in abating the attachment of mankind to popery. More- 
over, he was one of the first literary characters in the world, 
and well deserved the thanks of all who had a relish for 
classical learning. No wonder, therefore, that Luther, in the 
great business of the reformation, should have been anxious 
to prevent so much weight from being placed in the opposite 
scale. But Erasmus grew every day more and more out of 
humour vrith the Lutherans. He had repeatedly declared 
that the church wanted reformation, but would never run 
any risk to forward the good cause. Hence the reformers 
became cold in their regards for him; and he, in return, be^ 
held with pique and jedousy the rapid progress of the i»w 
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cjstenu Motaal abase and accusation was the unavoidable 
consequence of this state of thin^. By some Erasmus 
was libelled as a deserter of the faith, and a parasite, who 
paid his court to popes, prelates, and cardinals, and who 
might be hired for a morsel of bread to any purpose. This 
was enough to raise the indignation of a man who had been 
9iccvifAomed all his life to receive commendations and flat- 
teries. The angty schplar took up his pen to chastise the 
Lutherans, and ceased to be on good -terms with them any 
loneer. '* They were men of a seditious turn of mind : some> 
of them neither feared Ood nor man, insomuch that Luther 
and Melanpthon themselves had judged it necessary to write 
against them." ** lu the Lutheran fection,'* Erasmus said, 
** there were persons who were actuated by a spirit widely 
different from that of the gospel. Men who stood prepared 
lor every mischief represented Mm as timid, because be 
acted conscientiously. Could he but see evangeUcal fruity 
he would soon convince them he was no coward." 

For a lonff time, however, the hostility of Erasmus waf 
confined within the bounds of his epistolary correspondence. 
But circumstances were every day arising to exasperate the 
contention, and widen the breach, between him and the re* 
£>rmers. - Ulric Hutten, an intemperate admirer of Luther, 
published an acrimonious invective against Erasmus, which 
cirew from him a little tract, called Spongia, sufficiently cen* 
eoiious and peevidi* Hutten had taken the liberty of blalh* 
ing Erasmus for paying too much regard to the court of 
Ileme« This was a very tender point : and the more pro- 
Toking, first, because the fact was undeniable ; and, secondly, 
because the Romish friction really disliked him almost as 
much as they did Luther ;* notwithstanding that the eccle^ 
siastical dignitaries gave him good words and fair promises, 
for the purpose of persuading him to take a decided part 
against the great Saxon reformer. 

The sagacity of Luther pointed out to him distinctly the 
situation ef the mind of Erasmus, thus puzzled and dis« 
traded hy a contrariety of motives. He viewed him as a 
man of letters buoyed up with the love of praise and the 

* Erasimis represents ttie divines as hating literature, and as secaaing 
litai«r heresy.— £p. 80S. Be savii, be did net much esre ft>r the abuss 
4f t)tf I»ttH>sianS| hat to heptltsd oa hoUi sides was hard.^A.8S0. 
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patronage of the great ; abo as flattered and caresaed b^* 
popes and prelates, and supposed peculiarly qualified to sup- 
port a falling church. Moreover, he was aware how Eras- 
mus, by trimming artfully between the two parties, had lost 
the confidence and friendship of both ; and how, in the pres^^ 
ent state of irritation, he was disposed to do service to the^ 
Romknists, and regain their favour. He was sincerely 
sorry, therefore, that he had been so rou^ly treated by 
Hutten, and other advocates of the reformation. As he had 
long despaired of ever seeing him a decided friend of pure 
Chnstianity, so he would gladly have prevented him from 
becoming an open enemy. Iteflectiiig on these circum- 
stances, and hearing that Erasmus was, about to publish 
some inimical piece, Luther, in the almost forlorn hope of 
persuading him to peace i^id silence, determined to make hia 
last effort. For this purpose he composed a memorable letter* 

?[uit^ in his own best style, clear, nervous, and ingenuous, 
iiU of life,, fire, and spirit, and sent it to his classical adver* 
■ary. It is a specimen of epistolary writing in perfect con- 
trast to the manner of Erasmus, and must have vexed him 
not a little. To be told that the " affairs of the reformers 
were now advanced to such a point that their cfiuse was in 
no peril, even though Erasmus should attack it with all his 
tught,*' must have been peculiarly galling to his pride : yet 
the writer mixed so many handsome and just compliments 
with his animadversions, that Erasmus was constrained to 
allow that Martin Luther had written him a letter suffi- 
ciently civil, but that, for fear of his calumniators, he did 
not dare to answer him -with equal civility. 

But whatever might be the secret inclination of Erasmus, 
or whatever might have been his vrish in oUier circum- 
stances, he was now too deeply pledged, by numerous de- 
clarations and promises, to think of retracting his design of 
appearing in the field against Luther. He answered Lu- 
ther therefore briefly to this effect : I cannot admit you to 
have more evangelical sincerity than myself, and I trust I 
do more to promote the gospel than many who boast of being 
evangelical. I fear Satan may delude you ; at least I doufci 
the truth of your doctrines ; and I would never profess what 
I do not believe, much less what I have not attained. Be- 
sides, I dread the ruin of literature. As yet I have not writ- 
ten a syllable against you : otherwise I might have seciiied 
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nnch applause fiom the great ; bat I saw I should injure 
the gospeL I haye only endeavoured to do away the idea 
that there is a perfect understanding between you and me, 
and that all your doctrines are to be found in my books. 
Pains have been taken to instil this sentiment into the minds 
of the prinpes, and it is hard even now to convince them 
that it is not so. Whatever you may write against me 
gives me no great concern. In a worldly view, nothing 
could do me more service. But it is my desire to surrender, 
with a good conscience, oiy soul to Christ ; and I would that 
all were so aflfected. You profess yourself ready to give an 
account^of the faith that is in you ; why then do you take it 
amiss that any one, with a view to leam, should undertake 
to debate some points with you ? Perhaps Erasmus, by 
writing against you, may do more good to the cause of the 
gospel than some foolish scribblers of your own party, who 
will not suffer a man to be a quiet spectator of these conten-> 
tions, the tragical issue of which I do dread. 

At length, in the autumn of 1524, this elegant scholar 
published his dissertation, called Diatribd, on^ tne Freedomi 
of the Will ; having fir^ sent a part of the manuscript to 
Henry YIIL, for the approbation of 'that prince, who always 
pretended to a considerable degree of theological acumen. 
Perh^s the author hoped by this flattering attention to in<» 
dace Henry to engage for the expenses of the publication ; 
as he took care to inform his m^esty that no* printer at 
Basle (where he resided) would dare to undertake his or 
any work which contained a word against Luther ; and that 
therefore he must print the book somewhere else. ** We 
may, however," said he, " write what we please against the 
fopt. Such is the present state of Germany !" 

In publishing his treatise on Free Will, Erasmus appears 
to have valued himself very much upon his courage, and to 
have expected miffhty consequences fronv the publication. 
** The little book," says he, " is out ; and though written 
with the greatest moderation, it will, if I mistake not, excite 
most prodigious commotions. Already pamphlets fly at my 
head." Again : ♦* The die is cast," he says to Henry, "my 
little book oii Free Will is published : a bold deed, believe 
me, if the situation of Germany at this time be considered : 
I expect to be pelted ; but I will ccmsole myself with the 
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•sample of yoor mtjesty, who bat not eiciped tlieir oiii* 
faffes." Very much in the aame elyle he ezpreeses hini« 
eeu to Cardinal WoUeyt and sddi, " I hare not ehoeen to 
dedicate tfaia work to any one, lest my calumniators should 
instentlj say that hi this business I had been hired to pleas* 
the great : otherwise I should have mscribed it to you, or the 
pope.** 

The reader, whose expectations may have been raised by 
all this ostentatious parade, will be greatly disappcnnted on 
the perusal of the Diatribd of Erasmus. It is evidently th« 
production of a man who has scoured the surf^e of his 
question, but by no means penetrated into its substance* 
The author affects much moderation, and would persuade urn 
that he scarcely undertakes to decide : he pretends only to 
ooNFBR or to iNQUiES. An experienced disputant however 
soon perceives, that under a garb of modesty and diffidencet 
there is in this performance a firm attachment to some de^ 
gree at least of the Pelagian teneti.* Close reasoning wus 
not the province of Erasmus, and he constantly betrays a 
Oonsciousness of being out of his element ; uses abundance 
of inconclusive argument, but is nevertheless highly positive. 

It was the authority of Erasmus, and not his argjmientSy 
which determined Luther to publish an answer to the Dia^ 
tribd. ** I will answer him,** says he, " for the sake of 
those who, with a view to their own glory in opposition to 
Christ, ma|^e a bad use of his authority."! Aftd again, 
^ my dislike of the book is beyond all belief ; and it is m 

{)ain to me to answer so learned a book,t composed by so 
earned an anthoK" 

Luther's reply did not make its appearance till more than 
a year afler the publication of Erasmus. It is entitled^ 
On the Bondage of the Will. That he formed the design 
of confuting the Diatribd very soon after he had read it ap- 
pears from his letters to private firiends. But afterward we 
find him interrupted by tM affiurs of Carolstadt, and resolv* 
ing to postpone his answer to Erasmus till he should fasfve 
done with that turbulent reformer. Whoever, therefore, 

♦ Which deny the entire depravity of man and the necessity of dfriiM^ 
grace, at least the aecesuty of it to restore in hhn the first pHneipls sT 
spiritual life. 

t To Hausmaii. 

i lortio coniMtONs, " so tmlearoed* hook.'^ 
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)Mrci0«i the elaborate weik De Servo Ai^^o>^uid lefleets <m 
tbe author'g numeroos en^ployments, will have no difficulty 
In accounting for the delay that took place. The work .wai 
x^eived with avidity. The hOoksellere of Wittember^, , 
Augiburg, and Nuremberg stvove who could produce their 
anmerous. editions fastest: and in regard to the meritSfOf • 
the composition, it may net be improper to observe, that Lu- 
tl^r himself^ many years afterv^ard, Had so good an opinion 
of it aJs to dedare, that he*could not review any one of his 
writings with copiplete satisfaction, iplese perhaps hi* 
Catechism and his Bondage of the WilL ' The. following 
address to Erasmuc was placed as si$fiii of preface to this 
treatise. " ■• 

'< Venerable Erasmus^ eveiybody wonders that XjUthrr, 
eontrary to his usual practi65 and the general ezpect^on, 
should have been fio long in replying to ^our Diatnbd. £bw. 
is it, say they, that a man, who hitherto has appeared ratner 
to seek than to decline public diseussions of this sort should 
at once exhibit' so much patience and forbearance ? Or is 
fear the cause of his silence 1 for certainly his enemies tri-^ 
ttmi^.^ They congratulate Erasmus on having eained a 
Idctmry ; and they ask, with an air of insult; * What, has 
this Maccabteus, this sturdy dogmatist, at last found, an an- 
taffonist against whom he dares not open his mouth V The 
pum of genius and eloquence all concede to you y much 
more therefore I, who am but a perfect barbarian, .and Jiave 
always been conversant in rude scenes. I confess, lurther, 
you have bn^en my spirit, and made me languish before the 
battle: and this for two reasons : 1. You have managed 
your opposition to me with such astonishing art and steady 
moderation, that I find it impossiole .to be angry with yoy. 
S. By what fate or fortune it has happened I know not, but 
tortainly you have not said one ^ord new oi^ this most imr 
portant subject. And therefore itmay seem superfluous for 
me now to tread again the same ground which, t have so 
often ^one over before ; especially as P. Melancthon, in hiff 
invincible theological tracts, has trampled upon, «and abso- 
lutely ground to powder, every a/ffument you have produced. 
To be plain, your book, in my judgment, suffers so exceed* 
ingly on being compared with bis,*^ that I ^m much grieved 

* His Loei Tbeotogiei, or '' CsaunonptaoM." 
Vol. L— X 
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for jcmttUt that yoa ihoiild pollute your moft beanti^ and 
ingenious language with aucn sordid aentimeiita: and I'fiiel 
tno*t indignant to fee such oontempiible materials omTe^ed 
- in the moat pncious and ornamental pieces of eloquence. 
They are like the filth of a dunghill placedin golden di^es. 
Your extreme backwardness to appear u^ this contest etm- 
Tincep me that you yourself were aware of this,*and that 
conscience suggested to .you, that, whatever might be Uie 
force of your eloquence, it would be impossible for you so to 
disguise your notions that I should not discover their vanity 
through every false- covering. I pretend to no eloquence; 
but, by the grace of God, I trust I have a little knowledge of 
the subject ; and there you are deficient, notwithstaAding 

Jour great capacity and extraordinai^ powers df language, 
n this business I have been inclined to reason thus { Our 
*#ide of the questioiii is so .fortified by Scripture, that those 
who <*an be shaken by the trifiing objections of Erasmus, 
however elegantly expressed, do not deserve that on their 
accoupt I should write an answer to the Diatribe. Thou- 
sands upon thousands of books Will do such persons no 
good. Enough has been done by itiy friends and myself, for 
those who take the Spirit for their gyide ; and, in i^g^rd to 
those who «re not led by the Spirit, it is no w6nder ir they 
are shaken by every breath of wind. Wherefore I had 
almost resolved tb be silent^ not on account ' of my^ nume- 
rous engagements, nor for the difficulty of the thing, ncnr yet 
through the dread of Erasmus and his prcniigious eloquence, 
bufmost sincerely from the low estimation in which 1 hold 
the Diatribd ; not to mention, what is so characteristic of 
Erasmus, foot excessive .versatility in. it throughout You 
exceed Ulysses in caution : one while you affirm nothing, at 
another time you assume an air of positivMiess.: it is impos- 
sible to arrive at any distinct and satisfactory issue with such 
men ; unless indeed one had -the art of catching Proteus. 
HowiBve^ my faithful brethren in Christ Jesup do now sug- 
/gest a reason why I ought to answer you ; and there is some 
'weight in it. They teU me a reply is, in general, expected 
frotai me : they say, Erasmus's authority is not to be de- 
st>ised, and that the faith of several is shaJien. Therefore I 
am disposed to own, at length, that I may have carried my 
silence too far ; that I may have been influenced too much 
by carnal reaspnings, ami not have sufficiently kept in mind 
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that duty by which I am debtor both to the wise and to the 
unwise. For, though trae reli^on does not rely on merely 
external means, but, besides hun who plants and waters^ 
requires the Spirit to give •the increase ; yet, because the 
Spirit is free, and in now^e dependent on our wills, the 
rule of St. Paul should ever be observed, < Be instant in sea- 
son and out of seasoli :'- * We -know not at what hour our 
Lord will come.' Be it do, that there are some who in read- 
ing my writings have not ^s yet been led by the Spirit : be 
it so, that the ■Diatribd'hils gained pos^ossion of their minds z 
^hat doea all this prove,' except thatHheir hour may not yet 
be come? And who knows, my excellent -Erasmus, biit 
God may be pleased, through the mean^ of such a poor 
wretched vessel as myself, to visit you ? And I do from my 
heart beseech the Father of mercies, through our Lord Jesus 
Christ, that the operation of this little book may be such, that 
I may thereby giin you as a most dear brother to tha cause. 
In conclusion, permit me, my Erasmus, to request you to exv 
cuso'my djsfecta in eloquence } as, on the other hand, I have 
to bear with your want of kifo^nation in this particular in- 
8tai|pe. Goa does not bestow all his gifts on one person." 

Br. Mflper has gone much at large into the details'of ^is 
contrpversy. Our notice of it must be more brief and gen- 
eral : though, as it formed a sort ofcrisis in the lustoi3r, and 
involved questions which are stili cons^ntly kinder discus- 
sion, it must not be whqliy passed over in suence. 

The real Subject of debate should first be ascerta&ed. 
This was not mainly — as the title of the principal work on 
each side might lead us to suppose — ^the perplexed* and 
thorny question of liberty or necessity — ^tKough the discus- 
sion would naturally at tiihes run out into that qu^tion : it 
was not any mere abstract speculation ; but was rega'Kled 
and treated by both parties, and especially by Luther, as a 
highly practical inquiry, directly anecting the very essence 
of the gospel. It' respected, in short, the actual state of Im* 
man nature, and the source and means of maufCs sahaiwiu • 

Hence the statement of Dr. Milner : ^* The controversy 
between these great men is the same which has appeared 
in various ages of the church, and even in our own times. 
The doctrine maintained by Luther cannot, I think, be 
comprehended and expressed in fewer br clearer words than 
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ibo99 of oar own ciiiirdi ; namely, that, as fallen cieatnres, 
* We .have no power to do good worki, pleasant and ac- 
ceptable to God, without the grace of God. by Christ pie- 
▼tnting us, that we mat haw a good will, and working 
vith ns when we have that, good wilL*<^ Thia homiliating 
■entiment waa peculiarly offensive to Erasmus ; and so it 
most ever prove to the pride of eveiy hmnan heart which 
is not yet broagfat, through a lense of its unworthiness, to 
deep contrition and penitence at the cross of the Savioux.*'t 
And a^ain*: ** The dispate between Lather and Erasmus is, 
in reahty, not so mtich> about the nature of human liberty, 
M the true scriptural doctrine of original sin, and the effi- 
cacy of Di^ne ^race. , These are properiy the fundamental 
points of discossion ; and it is only indirectly, and as it were 
by consequence, that the nature of the human will becomes 
an object of inquiry."! 

Luther's own statement i^ *' Our present inquiry is, not 
what we .can do thboooh God's 'Hslp, but what is. the ex- 
tent of our NATVRAL POWKKs,withottt Divino assistance ; and 
whether we can ef ourselves in any measure pbbparb oub- 
atLVBs^ for the new .creatbn by the Spirit. To this bingle 
point Erasmus ought to have adhered.'' Luther maint&ins, 
*' That without th^ graoe of God the human will is inclined 
to evil» vnA to evil only."|| He considers the subject 4s of 
ntal.importanoe $Jod deeply interesting. ** I most exceed- 

* Choreh Jut.lL t MUoer, v. S74. X THd.'SlG. 

^ $ ** Man eannot tini and prepwre himst^bj bii own natural straigth 
and good worki,'' dbc.— Church Art. x. 

M fl iltier, T. S90, SOS. If at any time Luther appears to go b^rond the 
■taterorots here made, let hia^xplanation to Erasmus be attended ta 
Erasmus aaakes a threefold exhibition of the doctrine concerning the will, 
held by thoee who were opposed to Pelagius : " 1. That man can neither 
.begin, carry on. nor finish any thing good without the continual aid of 
Dirfncr grace : ft. That the will can do enl only, and that Diviae grace 
performs all the good: S. That ftet will is an empty name, and ia of no 
avail either before grace or after it." The first of these he styles " mod- 
erately probable;" the second, "more objectionable;" and the third, 
'*most (wjeetionabl^ of all— <Darior— Dorlssima). On this rejmfenc^ 
atioa LutiMr says, "You make three opinions here, when in reality, as 
fhr 88 1 am concerned, there is but one. Perhaps I may not have been 
able to express myself intelligibly to yon, either in the German language 
or in my hidlflbrent Latin ; but I call God to witness, that I fnteaded the 
terms used in the two latter (mini<»8 neither to convey nor intimate 
any sentiment diflbreot fVom what is expressed in the first opinioii.**^ 
Ibid. S78. 
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ingly cbipmend you,*' lie says to Erasmus, *< forasmueb as 
you are the only one among all my adversaries in this religious 
cause, who has attempted to handle the real matter in dis- 
pute : nor have you fatigued me with extraneous matter 
about the papacy, ^purgatory, indulgences, and such like 
trifles, about which I have hitherto b«en hunted on all sides 
to no purpose. You, and only you, have seen the truJe 
hinge upon which all turned, and have aimed your blow' at 
the throat. On this account I can sincerely thank you ; 
for I employ what leisure I have very agreeably on this 
aubject."* - . ' 

I- It was ** the true hinge" on which tha question turned; 
whether considered as between popery and Protestantism, 
or between the pride of human nature ilnd th».' gospel of 
^Christ ; for not only must every idea of meriting; or preparing- 
cursives for the grace of Christ by previous woi& and Ob- 
servances vanish, if we c^n do nothmg ap<Jeptablb to God 
till we have- received that •gjrace,' but, according to the view 
which we take of mah'b natural sta^e, must be the estimate 
we form of what needs to be -done foir him, both, with respect 
to' his justification and his sanctification — the Work of ** bod 
the Son his Redeemer," and th^it of *.* God the Holy Ghost 
bis Sanctifies" • , 

Henca Luther considered the^sentim^ts of Efwhnusi 
v^ho softened down the doctrine of human depravity, and 
contended for ah innate power in man to choose that which 
is good, -tmd prepare himself for Divine grace, as direi:tly 
iiimnging the great doctrine of a free justification. '* Eras- 
mjis's defence q€ free will he updbrstood to be, in^efifect, a 
struggle to establish in men's characters ^ some degree of 
merit, be it more or less : and such an attempt, according to 
Luther's ideas, militated dii'ecHy against the important doc- 
trine just mentioned. . . . ..< Erasmus owns (says Luther) > 

that he defends free will in order that he majr find some 
place for merits ; and he is perpetually expostulating, that 
where there is no liberty there can be no merit ; and where 
there is no merit there is no room for reward. .... Suppose 

we admit that the advocates «of free will allow only exceed- 
ingly little to that faculty : they nevertheless make that little ' 
the foundation of justiification, because they represent the 

* MUner, ▼. 804. 
X2 
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gnoeof GodBsdbtaiiiadbytliAt lUae. Ind«id tKeylAiTtf 
^Bo other method of answering the question. Why doU God 
'justify one man and not an^herl bat by having Tecouiae 
to the different use which they suppose men to make of 
their free wilL .... Thus, whatever may be |netended to the 
eoDtrary, the digmty of merits is maintamed and incut* 
cated."* • 

In shoft, the great object of all ?rho esjkxise the side 
whkh Erasmus maintained in these controversies appears to 
be, to lind som^ means of taking man's sahration cmt o^ thO' 
hands of the sovereign grace of God alone, and referrii^ it 
to the individual, who m some degree, though- it be but 
<« eiceedinghr little," " mak^ himself todi£»l^' from others. 
Whether it be by denying the *' total depravity f of human 
nature ;** or by imagining in one mim that improvement of 
M common graced*' given to all, which others do not make } 
it comes to the same thing, ^he former noti<m leaves 
ftdlen nran sometiung to work withj^ eten in the first in* 
stance, tor his own recovery ; and the latter must presume 
a dispositioiv to 'improve grace existing in one man, which 
does nipit exist in another. If that disposition itself be 
Acribed to Divine grace,'the point is conceded ; for the jfyrst 
step is then referr^ to God. And it must be a diaorimi* 
noting grace of God to which it is referred : for the thing to 
be accounted for is that which is peaUiar to some ; and this 
can never be exj^lained by what is pupposed co^fnmontoalL 

Erasmus maintains the commonly prevailing notbns upon 
this subject : Luther, as unequivocally. as Calvin hiinselfJI 
ascribes' every thing good to the sovereign grace of God. 

♦ llinwr. ▼. «7, 998. 

t *' The qttjtoctUms of ErasmuB tt bottom were levelled no doubt at 
the doctrine of the total depravity of human nature."— Dr, Milner, v. 
#7. But what ia meant by ** total depravity 1** Some persons seem te 
mip^om) it tan mean nothin| leas than that every man ia wholly given 
up to every vice— that aathmg respectable or amiable can remain in 
human society. But no auch thing is intended by those who. use the 
language and maintain the sentiment. They intend nothing more by it 
than that np inclination to what is spiritually good, ** good in the sight 
of God," remains in man unrehewed by Divine grace ; that he is ** of his 
own nature inclined unto evil/' and has no ** good will" till the gracQ 
«f God *• prevents," or first visits, " him, that he may have" such a 
will. 

We may observe, that in all these discussions free wiU. means what 
our Article styles " a good will ;*> and it mi^t have staved much conHi- 
«ioa bad that term be^ adhered to. 
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<* For> my poit," he iiati» H I fi<eely cmn t have net the 
tfmallest desire, if the thing could be granted, Aat my sal- 
vation should depend hi ahy degree upon myseU*; not only 
'beca^se, in contendioff against many dangers, ,and diffi- 
-6ultie«, and evil spirits, I should fidl of success, but because, 
«ven if there were not these, I should be in a constant state 
«f (Uncertainty. For, Were I to live and labour to eternity, 
my conscience would never feel sure that I had done e%cugk 
to secure the fieivout^ God.' Whatever I did, there woi3d 
«lways bc» this scrapie left, ' Is this Plough, or does not 
Ood reqpre something more 1' < All sell^righteous personf 
loiovr this to be theii pase ;.aiid I also, to my greatloss, have 
«u^kierilly eiperienced the same for many years."* 

The next point to be considered is, in what manner the 
^i^erent sides of the question are sustained by their re- 
4^pective advocates : and of tUs we can give but a very slig^ 
specimen. 

Setting aside cdiolastk; distinctions and more refined 
metaphjnical reasoniiigs, Erasmus's two grand argument* 
appear to be, 1. T{iat if man be not equally capable of 
choosing good or evil, his responsibility b destroyed: 
^id, 3. • Tl»t Scripture continually calis^nm to choese be- 
tween the twe. To the first of ^hese arguments Luther's 
answer is of ^ following kind : That the bia« on- the wiU 
ef fallen man is not that of external constraint, but of inward 
kicUnation : he itf ^' of his own nature inclined ifnto ^ ;" 
vridcAk inclitiation-will effectually prevent his choosinf 
gobd, till it is changed by Divine grace.— Ajdd here he 
has some explanat6ry remarks on the bnly neceatitit 
which impels the simjer, that m&y desfflrvc^ to be inserted. 
** Nevertheless^'* he says, " I wish ^e had a .better word 
than necestit^f whkh is commonly made use of in this dis- 
pute. For it conveys to the understanding the idea of con* 
straintf which is totally contrary to the act of choosing. In 
feet there is no constraint either on the divine or the human 
will : in both cases the will does what . it does, whether 
good or bad, simply and as at perfect liberty. .... A man who 
has aot the Spirit of Crod does evil willingly and M>ontane* 
^asly. He is not violently impelled against his will, as the 

* MUner, V. SOO, 801. 
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ihief to tb# gllbwc .... AgaiiH when the Holy Spirit im 
pleftsed to change the will of a bad man, the new man still 
acta voluntarily : he is ihA compelled by the Spirit to de- ' 
termine oontraiy to hit will, but his will itself isjchanged, 
and. he cannot now do t>therwise thao lojre the good,^ as be>«> 
fore he lored the evil.*** 

To the second argument, that llrom' Scriptare, Lather 
- thus answers. The exhortations, ** I have set before yoa 
this day^ life and death, theref<)re choose hfe ;" " Turn y^ 
unto me, and I will turn unto you ;" with numerous ad«> 
monitions^ pBonuses, and threatenings to the ' like purport, 
** prove nothing,** he says, ** as to the jMman powers of 'per' 
formanoe ; but are merely imperative as to okr duties,^ or 
what would be right for us to do : for, if they prote any 
thing in regard tp our povkrz^ they prove too mwm. They 
would prove that our wills, without the assistance of God'a 
grace, are in a coif^tion to k^p' all the Divine comm^^K 
roents^'-7-for all are urged upon us in the same way : '* but 
that we are in such a condition Erasmus will sot maintun.'* 
The use of these scriptural directions and admonitions, he 
contends therefore, is, "to teach mai^ who is naturally 
proud and blind, the'naitare of his disease;" to show him 
his weakness and depravity, and what he needs to have done 
for him ; that he may rely only on the help'of G(|d's gi^ee, 
and may call upon (rod ^ to work all his works in faim."t 

Such are Luther*s answerB to Emsmus's principal argu- 
ments--4iis solution of the difBeuUiefi with 'which *his oppo- 
nent attempts to embarrass him. His direct vrDo/v ofhis 
own doctrine are all those testixbonies of Scnpture which 
teach the utter helplessnete and depravity of man, who is 
** dead in trespasses and sihs ;" which declare that ** withcwit 
Christ h^ can do nothing;" which speak of God as "quicken- 
ing us who Were dead p as promising " to give us a new 
Iu»urt, and to create a right spirit within us ;" and as "wak- 
ing in us both to vnll and to do^ of his good pleasure." 

And here he appeals to the experience and to the prayers 
of all good men, even such as held a difierent lanmiage in 
their speculations and controversies. " I can easily show 
you," he eaya, " that those very holy men whom you boast 
<^ as free-willers always in their prayer to God totally laid 

*MUner,v.280,S8L t A>tf. ▼. 888, 963. 
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ande ereiy Idea of £rfe wiU, and had Teootffse io nothing 
bat grace, pure grace." He. instances Aagusiine and Bcor- 
ni^ ; and adds, ** Nevertheless, I giant that these holy mea 
tiiemselves would sometimes, during their disputes, hold a 
different language coneeming the nature of free WilL • . .« 
Iif affection and practice they are different tNJm. what they 
mere in disputation and argument."* . 

Luther^s ohseWations on the difficulties connected with 
these subjects are at ^nce wise and devout. ^* The origin 
of evil hi does not attempt to explain;" and Dr. Milner 
temafks, " If Erasmus had seen the difficulti^ on that head 
a« clearly as Luther did, and had been as candid in owning 
them', these controversialists would have found themselves 
BHich more- nearly agreed, "t 

** The system of Erasmus," Luther says, \ proceeds npoB 
4he principle of allowing some Httlie to the powers of fallen 
man ; ana I believe his intention to be ^ood ; as he th«reby 
hopes to' iemove some difficulties and mconveniraities, imd 
ib re<;oneile certain apparently contradictory pa^ges in 
Scripture. But th^^ system entirely fails in its. object ; ibr« 
unless you ascribe a perfect ^nd complete- ability to the 
human *will, as the Pelagians do, the appeaiance ^ several 
€oatradicti<ms i^ Soi^iore, and also all the difficulties 
wbkk are^raised r^^Iiectin^ reward and merit, and the mercy 
and justioe oi God, remaiii^ in full fprce, notwithstanding 
this petty allowanhe of power to the wills of men. We 
must therefore go the fuU length of denying to fallen erea- 
toses the existence of any power to do good works without 
the grace of God: on this plan we shall find no contra- 
dictions in the sacred pages; and, if 'there should remain 
aqime difficulties in consequence tof ascribing 'all events te 
God, we shaU still know precisely what the difficulties are^ 
and modestly submit to be ignorant of what we cannot 
understand."! 

Again: **But you cannot comprehend how a gust God 
can condemn those who are bom in sin, and cannot help 
themselves, but must by a necessity of their natural consti* 
iution, continue in sin, and remain children of wrath. The 
answer is, God is incomprehensible throughout ; and there- 
fere his justice as well as bis other. attributef must be incom- 

* Jfilaer, V. S7(L \Jkid.Vl. }iWd.»2.M|. 
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prehensible. It fo on this very goand that St. Ptnl ezcUdms, 
* O, the depth of the richM both of the wisdom and the 
knowledge of God ! How miftearchable ftre big jadgments, 
and his ways past finding oat!' . Now his jodgments woald 
not be past finding out if we cooM always perceive them to 
be just Does not comMon sense compel us to own, that 
human wisdom, knowled«;e, strengtht and power dwindle 
as it were into nothin?, when com|)ared with the oorrespond** 
ing attributes of God? What folly and perverseness, then, 
to dispute- the point with him respecting his justice and 
judgraenit, and arrogantly to rejudge his decisions ! IVhat ! 
shall we submit to the Divine Majesty in all matters bat 
one, and call his fidelity in question in the attribute of 
justice, even when he has absolutely promised that the tioM 
shall come when he will reveal his glory in such a manner 
that allvnay see clearly,' anfl be completely satisfied that he 
is, and always has been, just and holy 4n ail liis ways? 
Again : The divine administration of the world lioes nqt 
please you. You suspect God to be unjast, or you 'are 
tempted to think there is no God. The widced in many 
instances thrive, and the g6od are unsuccessful, l^^is cbn- 
rideratioh vei^viuch afflicted Job, David, Jeremiah,^ Asaph, 
and others, x et thb great difficulty, perfectly insurmount- 
able by nature %nd reason, gives way at once to a single 
ray of evangelical light, whicb> teaehef us that (here is ^ 
future life, in which the wicked shall be punished, and the 
righteous rewarded. — Then I reason thus t If ^ light of 
the gospel, by a single word witb &itfi, has so v^ easily 
resolved a difficulty which had proved distressing to thinking 
men in all ages, how clear will eveiy thing be when feith 
and the written word shall be no more, and the Divine 
Majesty itself shall be revealed ? Do not you think that 
the.brightness of the glory of God may very easily resolve 
a doubt which could not be resolved by the light of revela- 
tion, when you have an instance of the luAiX of revelation 
clearing Up a difficulty insuperable by the light of nature ? 
Observe ; the conOnon distinction is a good one : there are 
three lights-— one of nature, another of grace, and a third of 
glory. The light cf nature' cannot explain why a good man 
should suffer, and a bad man should flourish ; but the light 
of g^race solves the difficulty. I'hen, the light of grace does 
not inform us why God sheidd {Hinish an ungoduy man, who 
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cannot .by ^y powers of his own am^nd Ms disposition. 
Nay, I will own that both the light of nature and of grace 
incune us to excuse the poor wretched man, and to .think 
hardly of Gpd, as unjust in his judgments ; especially as be 
gives a crown of glory to another, who by niUure is' quite 
as ungodly, aqd peniaps more s6k But remember, that the 
light of glory teaches us a different thing ; namely, that the 
ways of God, which are incomprehensible at present, will 
at the last day app&a most manifestly to be strictly just, 
find holy, in the very highest degree.*' ** The' best of men 
are content with this acoQitot : they pretend not. to explain 
all the difficulties which arise on this subject :.they rather 
repress the risings of pride and discontent, and exetciae the 
graces of humility.*'* 

Luther concludes his work with' a faithful but not unkind 
admonition of Erasmus. After commending him (as already 
recited) for choosing a subject which Went to the very bot- 
tom of the question^ in debate, he proceeds : ** At the same 
time I must say that, unless you. could treat your subject 
in a different manner from what you have done in your 
Diatribd, I most earnestly wish -you had confined yourself 
to your own peculiar gift, by which you have already done 
so, much good, and gained so much applause : I mean, that 
you should continue to cultivate, and improve, and adorn 
polite literature. In this yeu have been of use to myself; 
and therefore, while I look up to you with wonder and 
veneration^ I own myself ui^der considerable personal obli- 
gation to you.' But it has not pleased God to qualify yoa 
, for the great business we have in hand. I entreat you not 
to suppose this to be an efifusion of pride, t pray that the 
time may be near when the Ijord shall make you as much 
superior to me in this concern o^ the reformation as yon 
are already in every thing else. However, it is no new thing 
if God should teach Moses l^y Jethro, or Paul by Ananias* 
You say you have missed your aim, if yoa have Christ yet 
to learn ; and I do suspect you begin to think that this may 
possibly be the case. You are but a man ; and it is not 
very unlikely that after all you may not have rightly appre- 
hended the Scriptures and the Fathers, to whidi you think 
you have trusted as sure guides.- Your own very doubtfUl 

* Milner, ▼. S(a-303, 983. 
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wi^ of fpeaUnf letds me to think lo. Too ny, < Toi^ 
•Mert'notbiiiff, bat only dieooune and atgoe.* A man does 
not ezpnn nimtelf 00 wlio has ^t hold of his subject 
Tulitlj, and nndentandi it to the bottom. In this book of 
nuDO} I do not merely discoone or dispate, but I have as- 
•erted, and do asieit, and I siibmit to nobodVt ^dgment 
whatever, bat exhcot every one to obey the Divme troths 
whidi I maintain. May t^e Lovd, whose cause it is, 
fllominate yoo, tnd make you a vessel of honour and gtory ! 
Amen^''* 

i^s may now, in oonchtsion, present the reader witli 
some view of the Afferent judgments which have been 
formed of the conq>etency and the success of the respective 
parties in this controversy.^ We have already heard Dr. 
Milner (than whom no man was a more able jtidge on such 
subjects) pronouncing the Diattlb^ to be *< evidently the 
production of a man who has lAcoured the surface of his 
^estiov* but by no means i^netrated into its substance.'*' 
** Beaosobre" (whose prejudices he has often o^asion ta 
point oat), he afterwaid says, ** undertakes to decide, with* 
out ceremony, in flavour* bf . the very ffreat snperiori^r of 
Erasons, compared with Luther, in we articles both of 

WEAXm OF STYLE and of SOLIDITT OF JXTDOMENT. It i» 

odd, that the historian should ma)te such an assertion, when 
tins veiy controversy on the wiU must have beeii present to 
Ms mind. For, though no man, m regard to beauty and 
^gance of style, wul think of pitchm^ Luther against 
Erasmus in general, yet, in this particular mstance, Luther's 
tract De Servo Arbitrio is abundantly more orderly, per* 
spicuoas, and nervous, than any Of Erasmus's writings on 
W same subject ; insomuch that Erasmus himself owns it 
to be a work laboured with the greatest care.t Then, as to 
the argumentation and general management of the question, 
whether we think with Luther, or <Kffer from him on the 
sul^t-matter in debate, we can scarcely read a page of his 
tMitise without perceiving the hand of a master conscious 

♦ Milner, v. 304, 305. 

t lo ftct, it had inbodied, he saiA^ sU tbat Wittember^ ooold fftralsbv 
wtcther of leartiijig or of bitterneM; and he serionsly, though errone* 
alnty« believied that Luther had beea oaaterially aasistea by the '^^^giiif 
p«ft sr Bfetaoctboa iB cooq^o^n^Hu 
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of his own strength, and at the samb thna convinced of the 
weakness of Jiis adversary. In fact, Lnther regarded the 
questioh concerning the witt pnrely as it relate^ to te* 
ligious doctrines. that were near his heart; and iherefors 
his profound knowledge of the Scriptures gave him a great 
advanC^e over ifrasmus, who was a very superficial theo- 
Ipgian, doubtful Hi his sentiments, and indeterminate in bi« 
expressions. Even in the mWphysical niceties, whiclt 
could not be entirely avoided in this abstruse inquiry, he 
proved greatly his ovennatch. Erasmus's extensive reading 
enabled him indeed to be difiuse and scholastic ; but Luther 
was neither to be frightened nor overborne by quotations and 
authorities. He swept them away quickly, like so manjr 
cobwefts; and, by the application of a Uttle plain good 
sense, policed out what ought to be the boundaries of every 
attempt to investigate the nature pf h^iiman liberty; and 
lastly, he supported his own sentiments on the question' 
without disguise, mystery, or ostentation."* Again : •• Th» 
greatest admirers of Erasmus allow that the Diatribd is a 
feeble and timid production, and unworthy of its author. 
..... Even Jortin .(his learned biographer) observes, tha* 
those who shall carefully peruse the writings of Erasmus 
on human liberty, will see that he has not the clearest and 
precisest notions."^ The same writer admits, ** that Lo» 
ther*8 sentiments were at bottom the same vrith those of 
Augustine ; but that Erasmus was unacquainted with that 
circumstande, and' imagined, he was only dispntinff with 
Luther, while in reality he was as much oraomdg Thoma* 
Aquinas and his followers, as the reformer of Wittemberg.^l: 
** In fact," jidds Dr. M., ** Erasmus himself was well awara 
of his unfitness for this business, and in a letter to tha 
Bishop of Rochester (Fisher^ owns that he was ndt oa 
his own ground while writing on the fireedom of the wilL"$ , 

* MUner. v. 278-280. t Ibid. 307. 

X Ilrid. 335. The following testimony firom a writer of JortinHi senti<* 
ments is important. " Luther's Avourite doctrine was Jostiflcat^n fay 
faith, and not by worics, man!, legal, or evangelical : but we must do 
him the justice to observe, that he perpetually inculcated the absolute 
necessity of good works. According to him, a man is justified only by *- 
faith ; hot he cannot be justified without works ; and where those works 
ai^not to be found, there is ^suredly no ime ftith."— Life of Erasmus, 

tiao. 

^ miner, v. 80^. 
rot. t-Y 
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We add one more patii^ from the same excellent, 
writeK "The asperity and poiitivenessof Lather have 
had the effect of lowering him too much ; the politeness 
and civility of Ei^asmus have contributed to raise him 
too high ; end it is. with bo little concern that I am cdn- 
etrained to add» that the propensity of Erasmus's religious 
sentiments — to ma]|e>the very best of them — towaids the 
Pelagian or half-Pelagian heresy, secures him but too 
favourable a reception with many modem divines. The 
Church of England reprobates I^lagianism expressly;* 
and therefore such of its. members as are disposed to ap- 
plaud the comments and interpretatioivs of Erasmus and 
nis admirers, would do well to examine whether in so doing 
they act consistently with their owii confessions of faith, f 

There cait be no doubt that the. controversy with Luthei 
Mras eventually the cause of much pajn and vexation to 
Erasmus. He published a rejoinder to Luther's reply, * 
under the title of ** Hyperaspistes/' derived fr^m the Greek 
word for a shield, but which Melancthon says was, accord- 
ing %o another meaning of the same wofd, " absolutely an 
asp." Luther ventur^ oncc^ more to write a conciliatory 
letter to the man whom he had irritated so much by his 
answer to the Diatribe ; and in his letter confessed the 
infirmity of a violent temper,. which was ^ to carry him 
too far : but in ptum he received nothing from Erasmus 
hut reproaches.^ Henceforward he became the, irrecon- 
cilable enemy of the Lutherans, and lost no c^portunity 
of speaking ill of them.^ He even wyote to the Elector 
John a letter, which is preserved in the Saxon archives, 
begging that Luther might be punished, or at least admon- 
ishra, ror some ofihe charges which he had brought against 
him ;l! and he seems to have begun yet further to waver in 
his tolerant principles. ** It was a fault,'* he ovmed, " to drag 
men to the fire for every error, but it was wrong to contend 
that no heretic ought to be put to death by the civil magis- 
trate8."T Indeed the whole conduct of this " prince of the 
Kterati of the sixteenth century," with respect to religion 
and the reformation, exhibits an humbling illustration of 

* Art. IX. T Milner, v. 353, 364. i IM. 336. 

$ Bcausobre. || Milner, v. 311. H Ibid. 340. 
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Ikunan weakness and even pettishness. " Had he confined 
the opersttion of his ill-humour to Luther only, whose treat*- 
ment of him was certainly sufficiently provoking to a pfoud 
man accustomed to hear little except his own praises, he 
would have been much more excusable: But what shall we 
think of suck declarations as these 1-^* I hate these Gospel- 
lers ; as for many other reasons, so particularly for this, 
that through them litefature declines everywhere, and is 
<m the point erf" perishing ; and without letters what is life t 
They love money and a wife, and care not a rush for any 
t&ng. else. , We have bfeen stunned long enough with the 
cry of Gospel, Gospel, Gospel : we want gospel morals.' " 
** ft had been his misfortune,*' he said again, ** not to know 
a single person who^had not been made< a worse character 
by joining the Gospellers." Every person versed in the 
Scriptures, apd in the history of reliffion in the world, 
faiow^ what such language means, and what* it bespeaks 
respecting the state of his mind Who utters it. Nor is it 
more consistent with other testimonies of Erfismus him- 
self,* ithan with^truth. — " Erasmus had sense enough to 
see that the church stood in need of reformation : moreover, 
his satirical wit was of infinite ^ use in exposing the immo- 
ralities of thlB clergy, and in lowering their credit. But he ' 
had neither the courage to stand forward himself as a re- 
former, nor the honesty to join those who ventured their 
lives in the good cause. As long as the success of these 
heroes seemed entirely doubtful, he appears to have treated 
them with considerable candour and respect, and, to do him 
justice, he always exclaimed against attempts to extirpate 
them by crudity and persecution. But when they were be- ' 
eome strong and numerous, and could do without his h^p, 
his pride was so deeply wounded that he constantly showed 
himself thetr determined adversary. ' Yet, in his opposition 
to them, he found himself miserably fettered by his former 
and even bis present connexions, and also by many things 
which, both in his letters and his publications, he had ad- 
vanced in harmony with the sentiments of the reformers. 
Hence that timidity, double-dealing,' chagrin, and resent- 

* "How could Erasmus- here^ forget the' numerous encomiums on tha 
virtnes and piety of the reformers, "which are to be ftnind dispersed 
through his writings ?"-^MiUier, v. 340. 
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meat which one UunmiU in the condoet of thii great 
daring the latter part of hi« life."* 

** There ic a ebort epistle of Eraemna, written in January, 
1525, to the rery learned and exceUent reformer CEcolai»> 
padius, which throws more light oo the real efaaraoter an4 
the secret motives of the writer than many hundreds 
of pages from his ▼olominous publications. Erasnuis tuki 
CEoolampadius had professed a regar^ for each other; 
and the former, it. seems, had cautioned the laUer not to 
injure the reputation of jGrasmus by representing him hs 
connected with the reformers. . Now (Scolampadtus, in a 
pre&ce to his Commentary on Isaiaht happened to use the 
expression, Oua gbbat Ebismos. This was a mighty 
ofience ; as leading' to a suspicion that he and Erasoiua 
were of the same opinion. He tells l[£colampadiu8 plainly, 
that he would rather have been -ill treated by him, thiui 
brought forward in this way as a friend of his party. 
* What,' he asks, * do several great men think of you ? the 
emperor, the pope, Ferdinand, the King of England, the 
BisDop of Rochester, Cardinal Wolsey, and many ^hers, 
whose authority it is not safe for roe to contemn, neither ist 
It jNTudent to despise their favour 1 Von know very well 
there are some who look upon you ^formers as heresiarcha 
and schismatic, ^ow what will such persons say, upon 
reading in your pre&oe the words. Qua orbat Ebasmus I 
Will not the consequence be, that the dangerous suspicions 
of powerfiil princes, or implacable enemies, who had begun 
to think a httle better of -me since the publication of my 
Diatribd, will be all revived V — The biempher and great 
admirer of Erasmus was much shocked with this letter. 
Indeed, we here learn the reason why Erasmus was alw^s 
so much provoked at the reformers, whenever th^ inti- 
mated that his conduct was inflaenced by the fear of losing 
his pensions, or, in general, the patronage of the great. 
From his own mouth he is convicted of the diarge. In 
secret, he honoured and valued CEcolampadius ; but dreaded 
to be commended by hinu And wherefore 1 Lest he should 

* BfUner, t. 337. 338, 340. He was " perpetually calling beaven and 
earth to witness how good a Catholic he was," and at the same time . 
'*eadeavoaring to steer betweon the dissentienta, dU nobody belieyed 
him, and till he himself would have been pqzaled, I conceive, to have 
written a clear account of his own Aith.**— Mllner, v. 818, S47. 
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{hereby ofiend those very per8on$ whom he despised in hk 
heart. — ^What a wretched state of bondage ! 

" But there is another letter of Erasmus to the same 
friend whieh one cannot read without astonishment. < I 
never maintained,* says he, * that the opinion of (Ecolam- 
padius on the Eucharist was by far the soundest.. It is 
true, that among some friends I went so far as to say that 
I could adopt that sentiment, if the atkthority of the church 
had approved it ; but I added, that I could by no means 
dissent '<rom the church. By the church I mean the con* 
sent of the body o,f Christian people. What weight the 
authority of the church may have with others I cannot say ; 
hut with me' it weighs so much, that I could be of the same 
opinion with the Arians and Pelagians, if the church had 
Supported their doctrines. ^ 

' " It is t^is sort of language, repeatedly made u^ of, which 
has induced both many Protestants and many Roman 
Catholics to consider this eminent scholar either as a skeptic 
or a dissembler ; notwithstanding bis reiterated complaints 
of beiiig calumniated^ and - his solemn declarations of the 
sounddess of his faith.''.* '• * 

To bus friend Richard Pace Tie thus writes : " If every 
syllable Luther had written we^e unexceptionable, it was 
not my disposition to run the hazard of my life for the sake 
of truth. It is not every man who 'has sufficient courage 
to be a martyr ; aiid I am afraid that, in case of trial or 
persecution, I should follow Peter's example. 'I follow the 
decisions of the pope and fhe 'emperor when they are right, 
which is acting like a religious^ man ; and when they are 
wrong I submit, which is ticking the safe side. — And I am 
of opinion that evep good men may conduct* themselves 
thus, when there is no hope of obtaining redress." t " Here, 
at once, from his own' mouth, is the solution of all theenig^ 
Biatica.1 conduct of Erasmus. Many sincere and excellent 
Christians have, I believe, been as timid and iiresolute as 
h^ was ; but their timidity and iiresolution were their pain 
and their burthen. They prayed for grace to help Jn time 
of need ; they never made light of their infirmities or be- 
setting sins : but, on the contrary, viewed them as the ene- 
mies to their spiritual improvement, and struggled to obtain 

* Milner, v. 318-WO. t Ep. 661. ' 

¥2 



vkftocy over them, eoMUnft^ figbtiag like MhM McMwm 
of Chnit, mnd diligently mvoiding the snares^of tiemptatioii.** 
SucK are the ffrounds of the painful jud^ent which Dr. 
Milner l^d felt Immwlf called, at an eariter period of tbo 
hiatocy, to pronoonce conoeming the religious charactei 
and copdoct of Erasmua. ** It is an unpleasant ciicom* 
■tance," he says, ** belonging to the histoiy of this great 
man, that the longer tie lites the lower he sinks in the esti- 
Mation of the Christian reader. It is in the begim^ing of 
the reformation, while he was exposing the scandalbua 
practices of the indolent, debauched, avaricious clergy, that 
he appears to the greatest advantaffe. But when Luther 
and hie associates began to preach boldly the gospel of 
Christ in its purity, Erasmus instantly shrank ; and not 
only ceased to be a coadjutor ofvthe reformers, but became 
oradually their peevish and disgusted adversary. With 
inconceivable' address and management, he steadily trod, 
as long as be could« his l^vourite middle path of pleasing 
both smes ; but when the contention grew sharp, when the 
doctrines of mce were found to o£^eim the great and the 
powerfiil, and when persecution* was at the door, the cau^ 
tlotts evasive ftystem was no longer practicable > Esasmua 
was called upon to decide i and there could be little doubt 
to which party a character of his stamp would incline^ 
When we divest ourselves of prejudice, i^nd view Erasmua 
as the most elegant scholar of the age, admired and courted 
Ity princes, r popes, and dignified ecctesiasticus, we ,are com- 

Klled to admit that his temptation to suppbrt the estab- 
bed hierarchy was very great ; and it is to be lamented 
that he had not a clearer ai^d more affecting insight Into 
the deceitfolness of the human heart. If he had understood 
more of inen*s natural alienation from 'God by the fall, and 
had had a deeper practical sepae of the evil of sin in his 
own case, he would have felt weary and heavy-laden ; he 
would have sought more diligently for deliverance from 
internal guilt and misery ; he would have been more dis- 
posed to resist temptations of every sort, . and particularly 
those sins that easily . beset him ; and lastly, though he 
might still have differed from Luther in subordinate mat- 
ters or modes of expression, he would have had the same 
Jeneral views of the nature of the redemption by Christ 
esus ; 'ai)d instead of raising captious objections against 
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ti^e doctrines of grace, and guarrelliag with the man 
Providence had ordained to be the initrument of theii 
revival, he woiild have applied those blessed healing tmtha 
to th^ distresses of bis own conscience, and would have 
rejoiced in that * burning and- shining light' which^ aroii^ 
amid the thick darkness of papal ignorance and supersti- 
tion. In one word, the different Sjentiments which these 
great men entertainedof the leading doctrines of the gospel 
were the real cause, of their unhappy contention ; every 
eircumst^oe of which may b^ 'traced to this single source.' 
And no wonder; for it seems almost impossible that t 
warm and^rdial attachment should long subsist between 
persons who zealoasly support contrary notions Of the way 
of eternal salvation. It is true, that where the natural 
tempers are mild and ingenuous, many* causes of irritation 
might be avoided or suppressed ; and it is true also, that 
where divine grace is powerful, the affections of meelmess^ 
kindness, and forbearance^ will abound and be in vigorous 
exercise.. But, afteraH that can be said or imagined, there 
l^ill stOl he sAch an eiisential difference of the' spiritual 
taste, such an opposition of the judgment, and such a dis- 
similitude in the whole turn of thinking, that separation, 
not coalescence — dissension, not agreement, is to be looked 
for under such circumstances. One cannot reflect on .these 
things without much concern. The c^use of disunion here 
pointed at is of very extifnsive. operation in practice, and 
might be exemplified in many lamentable instances, as well 
as in the unfriendly strife between Luther and Erasmus."* 

We now take leave of this controversy with oiie more 
paragraph from the same author. ** It has been eonfidently 
asserted, that Luther, notwithstanding the high estimation 
in which he held his treatise on- the Bondage of the Will, 
departed afterward from the sentiments maintained in that 
treatise, and embraced others less rigid, and less offensive 
to common sense and the ordinary feelings of mankind. A 
diligent and careful examination of this matter has con- 
vinced me that there is no foundation for this opinion ; cer* 
tainly none in that passage of his Commentary on Genesis, 
chap, zzvi., which has been produced in proof. — ^It may* 

*Milaer,iv.6BD,<ttl. 
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bow&wttt be not improlMble, that experieoee had tao^bl 
Luther^ in the latter part of his life, the expe4iency of bein^ 
more careful to guard the pore doctrines of the ^pel 
against Um abases to which they are exposed frpm *corious 
and eamal persons lacking the spirit or Ghritt' ''* 
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Luiher^t Attempts for Conciliation tpith Henry VIIJ, and 
George of Saxony — Pr(^ett of the Reformation under the 
Elector John — Thfi Landgrave of Hesse — Writings of Lw- 
ther — Sacramental Coritroversy, 

LuTHiB was not mach in, the iiabit of making conces- 
aions. It is however ffreatly to his praise, that, notwith- 
standing -the violence of his naturaf temper, there are not 
wanting in his conduct instances of extraordinary; self-goir. 
emment at particular junctures, when the cause of the gos- 
pel i^ppeared to him to require ipoderate and pacific mea- 
sures. We have seen in the last chapter hicT attempts to 
conciliate Erasmus, and secure at least the neutrality of a 
man whose- avowed Hostility mfg^t impede the progress of 
the reformation. His treatment of Henry VIII. and of 
George 6f Saxony, furnishes examples of the same kind. 

In the year 1521 he had published a very rough and 
churlish reply to Henry's answer to his treatise on the 
Babylonish Captivity. Erasmus had highly commended 
the king's book, even before he had read it ; but Luther had 
criticistti the several parts of it without ceremony ; and in 
his conclusion had said, "If the liberty I take with the 
ki|ig should offend any person, let him have this answer : 
1. I have to do with unfeeling monsters, who have despised 
all my best and most modest writings, and also my exceed- 
ingly humble submissions ; and hate grown harder in con- 
sequence of my moderation. 2. I have abstained fh>m 
fidsehood and from bitterness ; whereas the king's book is 

^HUner^v.a^. 
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Ibll of. both, a -It is no loeh great matter that I should 
treat with contempt and severity an earthly king, ^ho has 
blasphemed and profaned the King of heaven by bis Virulent 
misrepresentations.'' 

. A little' experience, however, had convinced Luther that 
he had done no "good by exaspei^ating a ty^rant of the cruel 
and resentful character of Henry VIII. No sooner hyd the 
ang^ monarch read the book than he complained heavily t6 
the Elector Frederic, and to the dukes John his brother and 
Oeorge his uncle, of the proceedings of Luther. ** All Ger- 
man/," he said, '* was in the utmost danger from the spread- 
ing of •Luther's doctrines. Moreover, th^ ought by no 
means ta allow his false translations of the New Testameht 
to be dispersed amonff their subj^ts." The Duke - George, 
as might be expected, ioined heartily in the censure ; and 
told Henry that he had punished the bookseller who first 
imported and sold an impression of Luther's Testament 
among his subjects. The answer of Frederic was timid 
and evasive. He pretended ignorance of such subjects ; 
and wished every thing to be referred to a general council. 

Nor- could it escape Luther, in reflecting on the mischie- 
voQB consequences of his imprudent provocation of^ the 
King of England, that Henry's u/gent solicitations of Eras* 
mus to take the field agaitist him ought 'not to be omitted. 
What could gratify the enraged tH>ntrovertist more than to 
see the adversary who had treated his royal dignity with so 
litle respect defeated and humbled by the suj^posed invinoi- 
Ue'pen of Erannus 1 

But another reason, more than any that have y^t been 
mentioned, operated powerfully on the mind of Luther, and 
inclined him to make concessions to King Henry VIII. 
Christiem, King of Denmark, had taken prodigious pains,, 
both in conversation and by letters, to persuade him that, if 
he would only condescend to address the English monarch 
in very modest language, he might be 'gained over to th« 
cause of pure evangelical truth. Luther owns that he was 
in a manner inebriated by these large promises, and began 
to waver. " Who knows," said he, " but in a happy hour 
I may ^ain the King of England 1 Certainly I should ineur 
the Divine displeasure were I to lose any favourable oppor* 
^unity." 

Under the infiuence of these motives he wrote to 0enrj 
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ia tbe most labiiiiMtTe ityle, oonfeMiM that, at the iortance 
of other pertoBs, he had grievoutly offended his majesty by 
a fboUah and precipitate publication. ** He received, how- 
ever, daily,** he said) ** such accounts of the king's clem- 
enqj, that he coukl not hut hope for forgiveness. He had 
also been told that, his majesty was not the real author of 
the book which had been edited against Luther under the 
king's name.** He takes oc(^oi| to call Caniinal Wolsey 
the pest of the kingdom ; and adds, that it rejoiced his heart 
to hear that his majesty began to ^vour the gospel, and to* 
be tired of those abanaoneu sycophants who had disgraced 
him. ** If the king pleased,** he added, ** he was reedy to 
own his fault publicly ; and he trusted, that, if he might he 
allowed to wnte to the King of England concerning the 
present state of religion, service womd thereby be done to 
the gospel of Christ and the glory of God.** He then en- 
treated his majesty ^o consider what possible harm a man 
oould do who taughl nothing but that we are to be saved by 
believvig in Jesus Christ the Son of God, who suffered for 
us, and rose again from the^ead. This was the fundamen- 
tal' doctrinovlipon which he erected all the rest ;- as Jove to 
our neighbour, obedience, to rulers, and mortification of the 
body of sin. What harm,, he asked, was ' there in these 
articles' of Christian doctrine ? Why wds he to be con- 
demned, unheard and unconvicted! His serene majesty 
9M,yr how many princes, how many statef in Grermany, and 
also how many person* of the greatest wisdom, now sup- 
ported the Lutheran principles ; and he wished that it might 
please Christ, by hu distinguishing mercy, to add King 
Henry to the number, and to separate him from the domin- 
ion of the papal tyranny over the souls^ of men. 

In this humiliation of Luther, though the purity of his 
motives is by no means to be suspected, and though he sur- 
rendered not a single iota of Uie articles of religion for 
which he had so long contended, yet some, perhaps, might 
be found among his lulmirers who thought that he had gone 
quite far enough, either for the dignity of a leading re- 
rormer, or the simplicity of a follower of Christ. With 
such, even of his sincere .friends, Luther could certainly ' 
find but little pity, under his disappointment from the failure 
of his attempt at reconciliation with Henry ; while his 
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avowed adversaries would as ceitainly triumph in the nbvff 
he met with from the haughty and indignant monarch. 

Heniy reproached him with levity and inconstancy. *< It- 
waa no wonder," he said, " that he had calumniated Wol- 
sey» when, (ox seven years past, he had spared no dignity, 
divine or human, civil o^ ecclesiastic. He had blasphemed 
thd saints, treated the apostles with contempt, and ^pised 
the holy Mother of Christ. Cardinal Wolsey was pecu- 
liarly dear to him, as one who did great service to the king- 
dom of England in general, and was distinguished by his 
constant care in guarding the country from the contagion of 
the Lutheran heresy." Lastly, he charged Luther with 
iiaving, at the instigation of the devil, made a sacrilegious 
and incestuous mamage ; in.this he had committed an ex* 
. ecrable crime ; a crime for which, had he been under the 
old Roman government, the vestal nun whom he had mar- 
ried must have been burie^ alive, and he himself have been 
cut to pieces with stripes. 

About- three mohths after Luther had made submission to 
Heniy YIIL he resolved to try the effect of a similar step 
upon thO mind of his bitter persecutor^ George of Saxony* 
So early as the year 1523^. Count Albert of Mapsfeldt, a 
friend of the reformation, had exhorted Luther to endeavour 
by milder language to moderate, if possible, the ferocity of 
the Saxon tyrant ; and he had answered to this effect: — " I 
am ready, provided I do not sacrifice the glory of the gos- 
pel, to offer my bounden duty and service, as becomes a 
Christian, not only to the Duke George, but to all my ene- 
mies ; and I allow you to promise him, on my part, all% the 
obedience he can desire, if he will Imt desist from commit- 
ting outrages against the Word of God. On the ottier 
hand, if he be determined to rage in this manner, he may 
rest assured that nothing can be mentioned to- which I am 
less disposed than to humour his blind, wretched, and 
furious passions. I could not have thought there had been 
in the head of this duke so much folly and madness." 

In the year 1525, Luther had again been made to believe, 
as he himself assures us,' on the authority of many great 
and excellent characters, subjects of the Duke Georee, that 
he might, by writing to that prince in a spirit of mildness 
and nuMleration, certainly indupe him in a short time to 
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a warn friend inataadof merael pefweirtor of t^ 
ffoapeL Aeoor&ifly, he wiote to him in subf tance as f<^ 
lows :^He oonfeued that, amonf otbeva, he l^ad treated 
hii highneta with some asperity ; but that, in the m^mi 
time, he had also edited such sermons and Taiious Jucubra* 
tkios of a practical and consolatoiy stamp, m must prove to 
a demonstratioa that he had no malevolence towards any 
creature, and that the great object of all lus laboars, con* 
tentions, and dangers was to do ^ood to mankind. It was 
a great grief to him to have been informed that his highness 
became more and more violent. On that account ne had 
rssohred to admonish him in a respectfol and afibctionate 
marikier : perhaps this was the last letter he should ever 
write to hmi. He called to witness Crod, the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, that, as far as his most secret thoughts . 
wefe known to himself (and God, he remtoibered, certainly 
knew themX he was inikienced entkely by a sense ofduty, 
and a desire to promote the salvation of lus highness. He 
came, he said, with tears, and laid his veiy heart at the 
feet of his highness, and huriibly entreated him to be 
no longer hostite to the doctrine of Luther.' Foe, though 
the due did not believe that Luther preached the Word 
of 6od, yel he himself was soibUy convinced of it^ that he 
was constrained to be deeply concerned for the state of hia 
highness's soul ; and to watch and pray for him^ and not io 
be weary of exhorting him, if by any means he might be 
the instrument of delivering him frcmi the jaws of Satan^ 
and presenting him to Christ. He entreated the duke net 
to despise him on account of his low rank or meanness. Al- 
migh^ God, on one occasion, had made use even of thel* 
organs of speecli of an ass. He said ^e was perfectly sure 
that neither his highness noraHy power on earth could re* 
tard, obstruct, extinffuish, or oppress his doctrine. Men 
might rage 'against it, but facts had shown that it would 
flourish, break through all obstacles, extend itself, and 
acquire, stability, liie reason was, it was not his doc- 
trine, nor that of any human being. Nevertheless, it gave 
him great cpnccm to be forced to see a prince of so many 
excellent endowments makmg horrid attempts to dash to 

Eieces that ][>erilous rock, Jesus Christ. He prayed God, by 
is Holy Spirit to impress his highnesses mind in such a 

manner, that this sincere and submissive letter might be an 

/ 
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instance of #l^t Solomon says, that ** a soft answer torneth 
away wrath.'* He was ready to make eyery concession to' 
his highness, except the 'single one of giving^ up his doo- 
trhie. He could not do that without mflicting a deadhf 
woand on his conscience. He begged pardon for having 
ever used any hasty and improper Words respecting him, and 
he cast himself entirely upon his highness's clemency. On 
the other hand, he, fh>m his heart, forgave the duke all the 
injurioos treatment he had received from him : and he said,- 
he would earnestly pray our Lord Jesus Christ to pardon 
his highness's great criminality, in having so much oppose^ 
the "Word of G^ that even yet it had found no place m his 
dominions : nor did he doubt of his prayers being answered, 
providing his highness did but desist from persecuting the 
Protestants. In conclusion, Luther intimated that he might 
be compelled by necessi^, iif the Buke George persbted in 
his cruel and tyrannical system of opposition to Christian 
libert]^, to implore the assistance of Almighty Ood against 
him ; and his highiHess might Ihen learn, at length, what a 
sad thing it was to fight against God. As to himself and ' 
his despised associates, they had the most entire reliance on^ 
the Divine promises. 

George was so sensible of the learning, sincerity, sound 
understanding, and scriptural penetration which appeared in 
Luther's writings, that he once owned, that some of the 
reformer's eailier productions had given him considerable 
satisfaction ; arid moreover that he had net been diispleased 
with what he had heard from him at the disputations at 
Leipzig ; biit had hoped that those discussions might lead 
to a reform of the existing abuses. With all his bigotry he 
had likewise retained for three years, as his chaplain at 
Dresden, Alexius Crosner, who was well known to be not 
only a proselyte of the reformers, but particularly attached 
to Luther himself. The situation of Crosner was not en- 
viable : probably it was ensnaring to him ; and he fell under 
tile suspicion of using too dexterous management, and with* 
holding a due protest against papal errors and abuses. In 
the end, however, we must hope he proved faithfol, as he 
was much harassed by the courtiers, and eventually dis« 
missed by the duke. But from Luther, George was now 
thoroughly alienated : and the virulence of his bigotry and 
I>rejudice appears in almost every line of the ans¥F«r which 
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hi gvre tothe pnoeding addreat. He charm Latherwkh 
hanng made Wittemberg the asylum of all the monks and 
nans who had robbed churches and monas^ries in his do* 
minions ; moreover he then insinuates that the nuns* were 
reduced to a most degraded, wretched, and scandalous situa^ 
tioo. The dei^ on account of all this mischief^ mi^t be a 
friend to Luther ; but the duke could not be so. In regard 
to Luther's gospel, \ie said it had been the cause why the 
holy sacraments, the sacred Mother of God, and all the 
saints had been blasphemed. These were the genuine 
fruits of his doctrines. He then proceeds to charge Luther 
with having revived the old reprobated heresies, and abol- 
ished aU the venerable mo4e6 of worshipping God ; and oon* 
^ie9 with blackening the disciples of the reformers, la. 
every way that a prejudiced understanding and a virulent 
imagination could devise. 

Luther had too much fire in his composition to bear very 
patiently the insults and affronts of a German prince, or 
' even of an English monarch. It appears, however, Chat at 
first he had determined to take no notice of the falsehoods 
and revilings of George of Saxony. "All my humble" re- 
monstrances,*' says £b, *< are lost upon him; nor shall I 
mve him any answer. For why should not I put up with, 
thes^ things— I, who am compelled to bear the ftirious oppo- 
sition even of my own Absaloms."* He had likewise re- 
solved upon silence in regard to Henry VIII. ; till he found 
that his own submissive letter, together with the king's an- 
swer, had been translated into German, and publish^ with 
a preface, in which he was represented as having at length 
openly retracted his religious principles. Luther instantly 
^mprehended the policy of the papal party. He knew 
they were highly gratified, in being allowed to reckon the 
King of England the avowed champion of their cause. 
They represented his majesty's letter as replete with good 
sense and erudition ; and they expected that the royal au- 
thority would have weight among the German populace. It 
behooved, therefore, our watchful guardian of the infant 
reformation to prevent, if possible, the mischievous qonse- 

* Lutb«r allades bere to the vfoleot and nnta^ipy disputes which he 
had at that time vrUh other reformers concerning tbe nature of ths 
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'dBBncM of his oonicceaBful concauioni ; and it wu niih 
Uiia Tien that, in the yeu 1S27| he printed, in the German 
langoBse, " Luther'a Answer tg (he abugive Epiatle of the 
King of England." 

In this apiritfd perfanaance the author bidi open deft, 
ance, in fUtute, to aU the enemiea of the pure goqiel of 
Christ I and eiprcHea KiTrow that tie bad ever been inducei], 
in ttiM leUgioDB contest, ko try the effect of condcsceasiana, 
miliUea, and sabmiaaioni. " Hia adferaarisB nero of auch 
a kind that thej miaconatrued or perverted ererj thing he 
did. When he wrMe with vehelnence ajid Beiorily.thej 
called him orrbgant and contentious : on the contrarj, it hen 
he waa gentle and aubnuBaiTe, it was instantly aaid, Ltilher 
fUtlera, or he relracta and owns his erron," A radical dia- 
like of the tne doctrine, be aaid, was tte bottom of all thia 
miarepreaentatian. " The argument! of hia friends," he 
obaerred, *' had certainly led htm lo hope, that by a mild, 
humble, obsequious conduct he might be the instrument of 
turning the heafts of aeveral considerable personages ; for 
examine, Henry VIH:, George of Suony, and Eraamui: 
but he lud been atterly disappointed in all these instance*. 
In like manner, because he iiad displayed a spirit of obft- 
dienee befoie Cardinal Cajetan, that dignitary immediately 
conciuded be was going lo recant. And it was pre- 
cisely ao at Worms, that the more aniiety he showed, and 
Ha mora pains he took, to conquer prejudice by humility 
and lameness, the more did the haughty spirita of itis ad- 
vsraaiiea awell with pride and passion, and lift Dp their 
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repreaeoted as though he had retracted hia doctrines. It 
was. n - - ' bmisaive letters, both to 

lony, he said, he bad eii 
h injurious construction. 
n liitara to regulate hia 
!s. In all matten where 
the m I was not concemed, be 

would perioiB, but was ready to 

beg (M a piiTate man, he merita] 

DoitaJn L the Divine tribunal : hut 

ID ngi ich ha considered hinuelf 
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as hsfing m eommMkm ftom beaten, there was so mneli 
dig^ty in H* that no man, eepedallj no tyrant, shonld erer 
fiod him fhre war, sobmit, or flatter. Lastly, he besonght 
his HeaTenW Father to enable him to keep his resoliition. 
His ptofesMOB wss to teach the Word of God ; and, as no 
nan onght to inqxMe sileneein that respect, so there was a 
necessity that the Word should continually be sounded in 
jneB*s ears. It was uieftd for support, for consolation, for 
rebuke, and for the pulling down of strongholds. ^ In spite 
of kings and princes,** said Luther, **in spite of the whole 
world, and of Satan himself I will never, with (3od*s help, 
desert my station." 

In the latter part of this treatise Luther laments most 
grievously the unhappy schisms which had taken place 
concerning the nature of the Eudiaiist; and he treats 
some of nis exponents on this subject with inexcnsable 
acrimony. Not a syllable, however, escapes him, thoo^ 
then much displeased with the Conduct both of his frieiMs 
and his enemies, which indicates him to have been diqiirited 
or &tigued, much less broken down or worn out by dangers 
aaatd troubles. He concludes his little treatise vrith giving 
thanks to God for the extraordinaiy prosperity of the church 
to which he belonged, and for the foihire of the disgracefiil 
attempts of his 'enemies. 

We proceed to consider the progress of the reformation 
imder the Elector Jolm. 

The new IHector of Saxony conducted the religious con- 
eems of hii dominions in a manner quite different from 
that of his brother and oredecessor, Frederic The latter 
•onnived at and tolerated, rather than avowed and estab- 
lished, the alteradons introduced by Luther and his asso- 
ciates. But the former no sooner found himself in posses- 
sion of the sovereign tmthority than he exercised it with 
resolution and activity, by forming new ecclesiastical con* 
stitutions, modelled on the principles of the great refonner. 

The natural dispositions of these two princes, as well as 
the circumstances in which they were respecti^^ely placed, 
led to this difference of political procedure. The extraor- 
diaaiy prudence and moderation by which Frederic had 
justly nmrited the surname of wisa constantly induced him 
to tempodze with the pope and his cardinals, and to hope 
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fbt the restontion of peace and union among the dissentient 
parties. Educated, also, under the bondage of papal mys- 
tery and papal domination, of his own judgment he scarcely 
dared to stir a single step from the beaten path of implicit 
submission. Yet, on the other hand,. the pious ^and tender 
eonscienoe of this prince prevented him from resisting- 
many of the bold innovations of Luther^ though manifestly 
Jevelled against the Romish corruptions and superstitions. 
Add to this, he had a great reverence for the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and also a high opinion both of the knowledgte and 
the integrity of the reformer in interpreting them : and 
henoe, in various instances, he not olily did hot oppose, but 
encouraged, though v^ith secrecy and reserve, his religious 
plans and propositions. 

Moreover, when Luther first. ventured to withstand the 

pretensions of the Roman hierarchy, the points in dispute 

werek little understood ; the contest was rail of danger, and 

it required more than even the foresight of Frederic to be 

able U> predict the issue : whereas the battle was half won 

when John assumed the reins of government. The minds 

of men, by study and reflection, ^md by numerous puUicsp 

tbns both of the* controversial and of the «ober didactic 

kind, were become much enlightened in matters of teligion. 

The spirit of reformation was spreading in all ^directions ; 

and though it might have been difficult for a prince like 

Frederic^ who for a long time had, in general, been in the 

kabit of sanctioning and enforcing tlra ordinances of the 

Romish churchy to declare open hostilities against the 

pope's supremacy, his brother John, now become elector, 

could fo«l little embarrassment of this sort. Sound poUcy, 

as well as reason and justice, would dictate to the new 

sovereign the wisdom of maldng a stand, frx>m the very 

commencement of his government, against the ille^ and 

exorbitant pretensions of the Roman see. — ^Happily* this 

excellent prince was well qualified by nature for the part 

which he had to act at this critical juncture. For, though 

the Elector John is nowhere celebrated for his profound 

skill in thi science of politics, yet his moral endowment* 

and steady temper have procured him with posterity the 

iUustrious titles of the oooo and the constant. A character 

of this stamp could not fail to be convinced, that to tempo- 

liae much longer with a corrupt and unprincipled hierarchy 
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fittal to Um good CMMe. AiuMmal htdlMtfl 
m^to the. common lenae of mankind, and a deciuon had 
been letumed which had astonished all Europe. This 
aatoniahment was, thereforvt to be rouaed to action, and 
eoDTerted into a bold reaiatance, at a moment when sub« 
miaaite and palliatinff method^moat inevitably have a£^mled 
mat .advantage to the enemy. The battle, it tftroe, waa 
Jmlf won ; but then it was not more than half won : ^r, in 
hcU there still remained, in opposition to Christian troth 
and liberty, an alarming combination of interested^rinces 
and prelaCiM, who were supported by multitudes of tbtir 
bigoted subjects and adherents, and who meditated no leiis 
thM the entire annihilation of the infant reformation. 

How justly may we admire and adore the goodness and 
wisdom of Providence in raising up means so suitable for 
canyinff forward and completing ita sacred purposes I The 
feaal «M constancy of John, tin new- Elector of Saxony^ 
was as loudly called for at the present crisis, as the extras 
ordinary prudence and caution of his brother Fredierie had 
over been found necessary, a fiew years before, for tho 
personal. safety of Luther, and the success of his early 
•ndeavonrs to reform a corrupt eccleaiastical establishment* 

We ought- not to omit to mention, that John had « most 
exoellent coadjutor in his own son, John Frederic, who, 
with the two nimes of his fother and' his unde, seems to 
hbcve possessed the united virtties 6i both. This prince 
was onfy about twenty-two ye^rs of age, and he had already 
given many proofii of a troly pious -disposition. 

Neither should it be forgotten that even Frederic him« 
pet^ the deceased elector, had determined, a little b^re he 
dM, to affiyrd a more open and substantial support to the 
evangelical preachers in his dominions: and ttus circnm* 
stance, no doubt, was an additional motive to his brother 
and his nephew to enter on the "watk of refimnation vrith 
viMur Ukd despatch. 

The university and the cdlegiate chuich of Wittembm 
soon experienced a salutary renovation. A new <xtSet or 
public worship was provided ; other churches began to be 
Modelled after the plan of Wittemberg, and a general vi8tt»- 
lion was promised of all the churches throuj^ioat the electo- 
Bate of Saxony. John and his son John Fredern; showed 
tibe utQpost readiness to adc^ the counsels of Luthei ; bul 
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chat zeAlons refbnner» well mwftre of thh diffictdtiafl -and de- 
lays whicli his plans might often meet with at court from 
the privy-counsellors of the prince, did not always wait fbf 
their sanction. However, be did not neglect to transmit to 
the prince, in a respectful manner, the formularies of the 
lieW ecclesiastical rites and ceremonies which, with the 
advice of Melancthon and Bupenhagen, he had drawn 
np, and which the reformers had actually beffun to use at 
wittemberg. The sacrament was there administered to 
the laity, for the first time, in' the German, instead of the 
Latin language, on Sunday, the' 29th of October, 1536. 
The regulation of the public service of the church, and the 
appointment of well-qualified pastors, was a matter near 
the heart of the reformer. *' I wdll know," he says, in a 
letter to Hausman, ** how much the parishes stand in need 
of reform. This ii a heavy Mone, which I am endeayour- 
mg' to roll ; and I will solicit the prince to lend his assist- 
ance, i am tM>nvineed that all we do is to no purpose, if 
regular officiating pastors are not appointed. To this day 
our own parish is not settled. What must become of the 
rebt ? I am overwhelmed ' vidth their complaints daily. 
Sat^ also is at work. X beg you to visit all the parishes 
you can. The prince is far from bein^ displeased with 
our exertions ; and I have a great desirti to finish this busi- 
ness by one effedtive effdrt.'' 

The elector was so fkr from disaj^proving the new regu- 
lations of Luther thu^ he sent two of hu. counsellors to 
confirm them publicly, and to carry the same system to a 
still greater extent. The reformer hidMelf, however, ap- 
pears to have been the leading counsellor at this important 
crisis. He stated in writing, at frill length, the situation 
of the uniTersity ; how sadly it Vas on the decline, con- 
eidered as a seminary of leammg and piety ; and he en- 
treated the prince to send commissioners to fix the salaries 
of the DTofessors and lecturers. He explained to him what 
steps he himself had actually yentured to take, both in 
regard to the academical lectures and the divine services. 
He observed, that though he might have been perhaps too 
troublesome in this business, or haye eyen shown too much 
^strust of the elector's paternal care, yet he had this ex- 
cuse to plead, that the fruit of his conduct, howeyer feulty 
INT iaAelenMble it might have been* had proved no less than 
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|he niMiif of preMffTing the unWertity from infUnt dnwo^ 
luUon. With great ■eriouineis he admoniahed the elector 
to make aome proviiion for the poor labouring dersj ; and 
alao to amend, tlie proceedinga of the ecclesiaatioaT couitc. 
The elector took ail thia in excellent part ; but appeara to 
have been conaklerably atartled at the idea of aagmentini^ 
the aalariea of the clergy out of hia own treasury. ** Tbat," 
he said, ** would be a matter of great difficulty f* and he 
aahed Luther what he had to propose on the subject. The 
answer was simply this : ^ In the general Tisitation of the 
whoke country, &t there be taken an accurate account of all 
the ancient revenues, and if these be found insiiifficient for 
the purpose, then let the suitable payments to the officiating 
clergy be made firom new imposts on the respective towns 
and parishes, which they ma^ well bear, bein^ now relieved 
horn many pofMsh oppressions.*' , To a sunilar inquiry 
concerning ttie augmentation of the academical saUrtes, 
Luther replied, ** There is abundance of means for this 
purpose mm the many vaoant offices ; for the number of 
the clergy in the collegiate church of All Saints is* now 
reduced from eighty, to eighteen. AH the rest are either 
dead or have len their situation8.'l — ^The most experienced 
financier could scarcely have returned a better answer to 
the Question. 

The due application of the surplus lunda of this ricia 
church of Wittemberg had been, for some time past, an 
object of considerable attention and difficulty. The Elector 
Frederic, supported by the older members of the chapter, 
had lonff resisted the abolition of private masses ; and, 
during the altercations on this point in 1523, he had even 
threatened the sturdy reformers with the sequestration of 
the ecclesiastical salaries, unless they continued to observe 
strictly their ancient institutions. Luther, however, in a 
matter ef great importance, was Aot to be discouraged by 
disappointment or opposition. He pressed the late elector 
afresh on the same subject, with spirit and address; and, 
as there were then three new canons whose consciences 
would not permit them to comply with the papal usages, he 
entreated the prince to allow their stipends to be employed 
for the advantage of the professors and students of the 
university. The answer of Frederic was now in all respects 
gracioua and favourable^ and afforded a good hope ih^ 
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lArthei^f ide&B- woold be adopted. In fisMSt, bf eoiuiivance, 
nthet than by express directions, that prince had permitted 
Che reidundant ecclesiastical wealth to b» gradually divert^ 
kito the channels above mentioned. This redundant wealth 
was*, become very considerable, fhun the abolition of private 
masses, and many other Protestant changes. But it is 
allowed by historians that no part of it w^ ev^r applied 
fy Frederic to his own specific cmolatnent. . ^ . 

Such disinterested omduct has rendered his memory 
truly illustrious ; and is a complete refutation of the ra^ 
asj^rstons of those who, eiUier through ignorance or malice, 
trould insinuate that thiii excellent pripce favoured the 
reformation from motives of avarice, and secret inteotic|nfl 
of plundering the opulent ecclesiastics. However, the 
Elector John, with a more enlightened conscience, and a 
more magnanimous "Spirit, not onfy confirmed what had 
been barely permitted by his ^edeoessor during the last 
years of hu life, but also gave the revenues of the deserted 
mooattedes for the putpose of maintaining the parochial 
elei gy and the public instruoters, both in the chu]«hes and 
the schools. /He «ifiS9red nothing to come into competititm 
with, the reformation as an '<4>ject of his concern : and, as 
he was undoubtedly theiirst i^rince in GLerqAany who openly 
both resistejd the popish doctrines and discipline, and estab- 
hshad the *new system of the Wittemberg theologian, he 
has been justly denominated the s^ond PAHSMivjaoij fiwnder 
of the liutherBn church 

The laudable^ ^fibrts of the elector and his son were much 
encoorsfled by the friendly dispositions of their neighbour 
Philip, tile Landgrave of Hesse. ' Tbese dispositions had 
appeared at a conftrence which they had ;had with the 
Landgrave at Creutsberff, only a few weeks before the 
death of Frederic ; when he had declared that, rather than 
be a deswter from the Word of God, he would lose his 
wealth, his dominions, and even his life. Luther, whose 
active and comprehensive eye was in ev^ry comer, writes 
thus to Spalatinus Ob' this occasion : " I rejoice that the 
Prince of Hesse has had a conversation with our p^nces, 
I hope it will be to the advantage of the gospel.»» 

But the Duke George of Saxony was a lamentable ob« 
«Mi to any religious association whic^ did not profess, a« 
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the batif of miioii, impUcit obedienee to the Roumb tee : 
wattA the oppoeition of tail TMenui papist vnA at any thne 
to be dreaded, not merely on account of his wealth and the 
number of hie eiikjects, bat also for the situation of hid 
proTinees, which lay enclosed in the elee^orate of Saxonj. 
Philip of Hesse was his son-in-law, and was sanguine 
enoo^ to entertain the hope of ffaining the duke to the 
cause of the gospel, l^ writing to him a brief exhottation, 
full of piety^and affection. George sternly replied, ** That 
he should commit the cause to God ; ^nr that after a bun- 
dted years it would appear who was right and who was 
wrong." This rough answer of his feUher-in-law was an 
instructiTe lesson no doubt, to Philip. The same answer 
produced reflections in the truly Ohristian mind of the youn^ 
prince John Frederic, which desenre to be remeoSwred. 
"I am shocked," said he, **at the sentiments contained in 
the letter of G^rge ; especially at his saying the truth wffl 
appear after a hundred years. There is nothing of the 
nature of faith where a man will tfot beUeye tili he is oon- 
Tiiited by experience. I am griered at the poor prince's 
■ituatioii ; for, if he will not IwKeye till after trial has been 
made, he may defer the important business too kmg, that i% 
till there be no room for repenta&ee." ' 

The finhappy George mast have suffered considerable 
mortification on^ account of the inoreasmg progress of evan- 
gelic^ trutii during the ^ear 1525. The magiintrates of 
several of the imperial cities adopted the reformation in 
form. At Nuremberg there was a public conference, in 
fall senate, and in i^esence of many- of the inhabitants, be- 
tween Osiander, at the head of several of the evangelical 
teachers on the one part, and five leadinff preachers of the 
papal party on' the other ; the issue of which was, that 
there snould be no more sermons or ceremonies at the mon- 
asteries, and that the monks should no longer be exempted 
irora the usual burdens of the rest of the kihabitants. 
Hagenau in Alsace received the divine Word from Wolff- 

Sng Fabricius Capito, who was a native of the place, and 
d been called thither from Strasburg to strengthen the 
hands of the Protestant party; Capito administered the 
sacrament on Palm Sunday, according to tbe scriptural 
meUiod : and on Easter Sunday,without using salt, oil, or any 
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pttpistical cwem onyy he' baptized before 8 great mukitade, 
who had flocked together to see theno^ty, a child of a 

Srincipal inhabitant, called Wendehnus, by the name of , 
oeiah; the father intimating thereby, that as the'book of 
the law wae found in the reign of Jonah, and in oonae- 
qoenee the true worship of God restored^ so the Holy Bible, 
which had been in a manner lost daring the papacy, was, 
^urongfa the goodness of God, found again at the period of 
his little Josiah's binth, and the scriptural doctrine of sana- 
tion restored to Germany. At Northusa, in Thnringia, the 
inhabitants met together, read oyer Luther's early writings 
on- the reformation, conferred on the several points^ ac- 
knowledged the errors of popery, and determined to estab- 
lish a purer diurch. The magistrates seconded the wishes 
of the people, and appointed the prior of the AugustiniaA 
monastery to prei^h the gospel in St. Peter's church. 
- Secveral counties also of the empire were evangelized 
about the, same time ; for exainple, those of Hanau, Ahen- 
burg, and Tecklenberg. In the marchionate of Lusatia, 
the two elegant and rich cities of Gorlitz and Lanbaii ex- 
perienoed-a similar improvement The clergy of the neigh- 
bouring villages assembled in the city of Goriits, and there 
publicly renounced the authority and jurisdictida ol their 
popish diocesan, and at the same time abolished many of 
the Romish cuModis and vanities. At Dantzic, one of the 
most celebrated maris of the north, the progress of the ffos- 
pel was astonishing. MYou may learn,'' says. Lather, 
'* from one of the clergy of Dantzic, who is come here on 
the express errand of reque^iting the prince to permit Pom- 
eranua to go «mong them, boW wonderfullyi Christ is at 
work in that place. We diannot well spare our brother ; 
yet in so important an evangelical concern, we ought, I 
think, to give way. Who knows what God may do through 
his instrumentatity ? Let us neither obstruct so extraor- 
dinary a call, nor pretend to be ignorant 'of its meaning. 
If I were called in this manner, I Miould not dare to refuse ; 
I would go mstantly !" ^ 

In this brief review of the increase of evangelical l^^ht, 
we must not omit to mention what happened at Frankfort 
on the Main. The inhabitants, through tho instruction* of 
two laborious evangelical preachers, had aequired rtich an 
ittright into the corruptions and abuses of the papal •?■• 
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tMB» that ihey aMwirfilwl in a tuirahiiow mmm^ a^lt}» 
befioira JSastaiv and initiarad on the abotitioa of tha popish 
aaaa and other cafaaMxiiea. The aenate interiTered, and- 
infofmadthe acdasiastics of the papal paitf, that if they 
azpaoledi,tha sappoit mA defence of the ntagistralea, thej 
nuiat jDonfote, • ^ the Word df God, those ta^ of the 
anangelical teadkers which maintauied that the mass wa* 
not. a sacrifice. Findhig this impossible, the papistical 
jneachers quitted three of the principal dicirchas, which 
were iounediately oeaupted br the refomwrs.' 

The saoceasfid laboiiffs at Breslao of th^t eminent diirina 
Doctor Hessa, and of his assietaat, Mottwn, have afantfiidy 
beeli men^oned. The good caose continaed to proqwr ; 
mast of the towns and cities of Silesia followed the example 
of their capital; and their excellent bishopsi James of 
Saltza, and Balthasar pf Promnitx, are repoidied with vene- 
Satioa in the anaals of the revival of pure reliflen, on ae» 
oaont of their extraordinary seal, ^ety, and pmdende.' 

Bat thisgloriq^ progress of the troth, and fall of Anti- 
ohrist, did not take place withoot the shedding* ot some 
blood of the maityrs. iames Favtin of Bologne, having, 
been seized in the preosding year, on accoant^f his piofes- 
non of pure Christianity, haS recanted through fear of death* 
In tile coarse of the present year, 15S5,Mh|e became bold 
again in the ctfase of the' gospel ; be preached openly on 
the natore of the sacrament ; and, a^veeably id his own 
express wish,* was bomed alive at Pans. He surrendered 
his life, in the mooMnt of trial, with the atmest cheerfiil- 
BOSS. A' German, named WolflQ^ang Sdioch, had been 
appointed pastor of one of the towns of Lorraine, aiid faring 
his fiuthfal ministry had abolidied the mass and the worship 
of images and idols. His congregation were acoased of 
disloyahy to the Dake of Lorraine. The duke threatened 
to destroy the town with fire and sword. Schuch judged it 
his duty to step forward voluntarily, and defend his towns- 
men, tfaoii^h at the peril of his life. He composed a con« 
fession of his faith ; and was on the eve of pablisbing it, 
when he was soddeialy cast into a filthy dungeon, and con- 
demned to the flames. On hearing his sentence, he broke 
oat into the words of the hundred vad twen^-second 
Piwam; codi^ieB hi the fire itself he sang the fifty-finl 
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Tnhn, M MecElin, m Brabant, one Bernard, a dtrmelite 
friar, is mentioned by Luther as having been burned Y>ii ac* 
count of his open (nrofession of the ffoepel. . And «t the 
Hague, a dergyman named John de Badier scahsely 
twenty-seren years oldv after many long and vexatious ex- 
aminatioas by the papistical hiquisitors, merited the crown 
of maft3nrdom. 

, Amid his occupation with the new eccleri^ical estab* 
fishment and regulations, which, under'the auspices of the 
elector and his son, Luther ^was rapidly introducing into 
Saxony, he still found time for preaching the Word of God, 
and for various useful publications. In reflecting o^ tha 
latter class of his labours, it may in some measure lessen 
our surprise if we advert to two things, both of which are« 
beyond dispute — his unparalleled industry, and his vast 
ftind of relidous knowledge, the result of long and patient 
study of the Holy Scriptures. But, in regard to his (abours 
of the former kind, it may be a matter both of curioug 
inquiry and of just admiration how a man who had spent 
so large a portion of his Jiie in a monastery, and even now 
was far from being advanced in years, attained such con* 
summate prudence and discr^i<m for the cobduct of prac- 
tical concerns in worldly afiairsl Certainly, it is easier to 
account for his numerous serknons, commentaries, and theov 
k>gical tracts, than for his wise institutions, both in the 
church and the university, where he , hkd.new o0ice8 and 
ranks and orders to arrange, new^laws and discipline to 
digest; where the ecclesiastical and academical revenues 
were in the utmost confusion — ^redundant on some accounts, 
defective on others ; and lastly, where the distribution of 
the whole required fresh inspections and reviews, as well as 
the most judicious and impartial adjustments. Pious minds, 
however, who believe that the hearts of men are prepared 
and directed by a Dirine si:^rintending agency, especially 
on great occarions, will have no very perplexing difficulty 
here. And, in regard to those who are disposed to explain 
the course of human events by what are called natural 
causes, they should, in the first plaoB, recollect distinctly 
what were the specific endowments of Luther, allowed by 
all who are well acquainted with his history ; namely* a 
conscientious integrity, incapable of being warped bysetesl^ 
Vol. L— a a 
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and intereited oomidentioiis ; a clear and taamteheamre 
tuderattoding, fiiniuhinf an almost initinctbe view of the 
ineasvffes to be adopted in the most critical dreamstanoea ; 
a spirited and'coorageoM temper, oonttantlj impeliin|r him 
to deeiiion and despatch. Then, in the seoond place, tbejr 
may be pot in milkd, that, whatever pains they would take to 
exclude Almighty God £rom the govemment of his own 
creation, they cannot deny that at the very period when the 
revealed religion' was most deplcvably corrupted and defiled 
by human devices, and when there was the greatest need 
of a champion to contend with Antichrist, there was actually 
raised up in Saxony a personage qualified in this tkncommoA 
degree to fight manfully under the banner of Christ, and to 
restore his church to its genuine beaaty and simplicity^ 

Modem philosophers, as they are called, are apt to disre- 
gard the statement of such premises as these, merely, it 
would seem, because they do not relish the inferences to 
which they unavoidably lead. 

In the year 1625 Luther published his valuable exposi- 
tion' of theMM>ok of Deuteronomy. The following observa- 
tions, which he here makes on the interpretation of Scrip- 
tore, ar» extremely judicious and valuable. 

** Let the ChrisUan reader*^ first object always be to find 
•tit the literal meaning of the Word of God ; for this, and 
this alone, is the whole foundation of faith, and of Christian 
tbeology. It is the very substance of Christianity; the 
only thhig which stands its ground in distress and tempta- 
tion : it is that which overcomes the gates o{ hell, together 
with sin and death, and which triumphs to the praise and 

5 lory of Qod. Allegories are often of a doubtful nature, 
epending on human conjecture and opinion; for which 
reason Jerome and Origen, and other fathers of the same 
stamp, nay, I may add, all tfie old Alexandrian school, 
should he read with the greatest caution. An excessive 
esteem for these has graduimy introduced a most mischievous 
taste among later writers ; who have gone such lengths as 
to support the most extravarant absurdities by scnptaral 
expressions. Jerome complams of this practice in his own 
time, and yet he himself is guilty of it. In our days there 
are some commenta^rs who, wherever they find in Scrip- 
ture a word of the feminine gender, understand it to mean 
the Virgin Mary ; and hence, almost all the revealed Word 
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ia made to treat of th6 Ueesed Vi«^! /$^eiei 
ought always to observe St. PauPs rui 
wood, hajr, and* stubble, but gold, sil^ 
stones. An allegory should nerer be made 
of toy doctrine, but be introduced as a secondary thmg, to 
c6nfirm, to adorn, to enrich a Christian article of faith. 
Never produce an allegory to support your sentiment ; on 
the contrary, take care that your allegory rest on some just 
sentiment as a foundation, which by its aptness and simili- 
tude it is calculated to illustrate." 

No man was ever a more steady and consistent enemy to 
mysticism than Luther. His concluding admonitions on 
that subject well deserve our notice, as they contain the 
substance of God^s ordinary method of leading souls to the 
kingdom of heaven. ** Let us," says he, ** never desert the 
pure doctrine of the gospel. We are persuaded that the 
substance of our religion consistis in faith, which is the gift 
of the Spirit, and comes by hearing the Word of God. A 
previous and perfect mortification of sin is not required for 
this purpose ; though the^ must be a previous conviction 
of sin and of its malignity, to humble and prepare us for 
the faith of Christ. Then follows the gospel, which fives 
life and strength ; and through that lire and strength we 
must contend against' the evil principle which remaine in 
the flesh, and must aim uX no less than the obtaining of a 
perfect victory over it." — " Often the very best Christians 
suffer through the malignabi influence of the flesh, and the 
treacherous plausibility of works,; for they are nereby led 
with an impetuosity of spirit to aim at extemfil Inortification 
and the performance of external works, rather than to press 
for faith and the Holy Spirit by importunate applications 
at the throne of grace, in reliance on the vmtten promises. 
They act as though faith and the Spirit came by works and 
mortification, whereas the contrary is the scriptural order 
of things." 

One of Luther's great excellences as a divine is the per- 
spicuous and just obdeb in which he constantly places the 
several doctrines of practical Christianity and their effects* 
He is, on all occasions, solicitous to show that the Christian 
life begins with, depends on, and is perfected throu^ the 
^tten Word. The law of God humbles men, and is th» 
flchoohmister which teaches them that they can do nothing 
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in theirewB atrength. Jn»tyfcc«tiQa tnd pMce of eomdeiipd 
are the gift of the Spirit, through (aith in the Redeemer, 
without eny works on our part. Hence we rejoice, mnd 
eiT, ** Abba, Father/' . There it an end of eervile fear, and 
M fljing away from the preaence of an angiy God Op 
the contrary, tllere aucceede a filial accest into the gr^^ 
of oar HeaTenly Father.- This great internal duinge soon 
shows itself in external actions. As the heart belietes- the 
tangae confesses f and thus the gospel is preached to others, 
and the kingdom of Christ is augmented. Then ^ come 
the cross and tribulation, on account of the Word Of God ; 
and these explore and strengthen fiiith, even to. the full 
assurance of hope. The eki man is mortified ; and ithe 
firuits of the new man, which are the proper proof of the ez- 
iften^ of faith and the Spirit, increase more and more, and 
•how themselves in the love of Our Neighbour, and in a 
universal benigni^, and disposition to peace and goodness. 

The sermons of Lather were v«ry noraeroos ; bat they 
eannpt be particularly noticed here. Most of the writings 
of Luther, we may remark, were published on the spur of 
the occasion, tand have no pretensions, in general, to the 
diaracter of conibct and finiraed compositions. The author 
was attentive to things ; and was not only regardless of 
words, bat oven accustomed to the ase of sdiolastic barba< 
risas. Hence Erasmos had conceived him incapable of 
writing ^th such a degree of classical purity as appears in 
his reply to that aocompUshed scholar. 
, Luther, a short time before he ventured to administer the 
Loid's Supper in the (yemuin language, had had the pre- 
caution to compose and print a very usefUl little book, con- 
taining thirty-«ight German hymns, with their appropriate 
tunes, for the express purpose of conveying, and fixing in 
the memories of the oommcm people, much religious instruc- 
tion in a very concise and agreeably manner. He here ap- 
plied his knowledee of .musical numbers and harmonies to 
the excitation of me most pioas and fervid emotions in the 
aoul. 

/ The letters which our reformer, in the exercise of his pa- 
ternal care, wrote to the several pastors and congregations 
of the in£uit evan^lical churches are numerous, and many 
^f them replete with excellent raattez. Of one of them, 
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addressed to his Christiaii brethren at Aiitwerp,we must take 
some notice ; both because it affords a striking instance of 
Satan's activity in raising up false teachers, whenever his 
kingdom is in peculiar danger from remarkable revivals of 
Chnstian truth ; and because it contpdns the writer^s refu- 
tation of the calumny of having represented God as the 
author of sin ; and an illustration of the manner in which 
he warned men to avoid speculations ^ too high for them,** 
and kept them to what is practical and usefuL The most 
important parts of it are in substance «s follows : ** He had 
been informed,'* he said, "of the rise of some very danger- 
ous spirits at Antwerp, and he believed it to be his duty to 
give his Christian brethren a little honest advice.. The 
object of these false teachers," he says, " was to confound 
and perplex, and to draw men firom the light into darkness. 
One of these teachers came to me ; and a more inconsbtenty 
impudent, petulant, lyine spirit I never saw, or heard to 
speak. There is one pomt which he insisted on with the 
utmost pertinacity, namely, that God did not permit sin, 
because such permission could not take place without the 
will of Ood ; ror who could compel the Almighty to permit 
sin 1 I have no doubt that the man wiU falsely accuse me 
to you^ as though I had said that God has absolutely a 
pleasure in the existence of sin,' for its own sake. To 
which charge I answer, that the representation is injurious 
and false. What I do maintain is this : That God has 
forbidden sin by tlie most express precepts ; and that this 
part of his will is both perfectly clear and also necessaiy 
for us to know. But how it happens that he should permit 
men to sin, and that they should consent to the perpetration 
of sinful actions, he has not thou^t proper that we should 
know; otherwise he certainly would have opened these 
matters to us, had it been his will that we should have been 
made partakers of his secret counsel. St. Paul hiiiiself dis- 
approves of these curious inquiries. * Nay, but, O man, 
who art thou, that repliest against Godi'" In conclusion, 
he exhorts his brethren not to listen to those contentious 
and troublesome spirits, who would harass their minds with 
profound speculations concerning the secret will, of God. 
**Is it not enough that the commands of God have no am- 
higuity ? God detests sin. That is sufficient for )is ; but 
how sin comes, and why he permits it, these are poi^tf 

A a2 
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which we thoald hwrt ^^A. Him. v A Mrrant ought not to- 
inauire after his maitw't McreU, much lets to know them : 
■till abundantly less does it beoomempoor miserable creature 
to pry into the mysteries of the Divine Majesty, his Creator* 
See then that ye nold to what is useful and necessaiy ; and 
avoid futile, trifling, oontentious points, that tend nc^in^ 
to edification. Once more : Avoid every thing that is above 
2<Kir comprehension, and rest in the plain precepts of God. 
To learn Uhrist and his commandments ariffht, eyen though 
a man does nothing else, requires a whole Ufe." 

During these incessant labours of this indefatigable ser* 
rant of uod, his Kfe was attempted to be taken awi^ by 
poison. A Polish Jew, a doctor -of medicine, came to Wit- 
temberg, having agreed to perform this service for two 
thousand pieces 6f gold. Luther describes him as a man 
of wondenbl cunning and versatility ; and as capa\)^ jof 
copmitting any crime. The dpctor and bis accomplices 
were seized, and carried before a magistrate : but they re- 
fiised to make any confession, and Luther entreated . that 
they might be "set at liberty, rather than be examined by 
torture, according (b the custom of those 'times : though he 
expresses his entire^ belief that the accused was the very 
man of whom he had been warned by the letters of certain 
fUends. 

Those labours of Luther which he employed on the 
eaeramental controversy ean aiTord but little satisfaction to 
Christian readers. We are compiled, indeed; in reviewing 
them, to recognise that integrity of principle, Uiat reverence 
lor the Scriptures, and that sensibility of conscience \;irhich 
ever markecfthe character of this ^reat refonper ; but, alas ! 
all these excellent qualities were m this kwtance sullied by 
a lamentable blindness of understanding, and obstinacy and 

Ssrverseness of temper. Luther, Zwingle, CEcolampadius, 
rentius, and his Suabian brethren, all now took part in 
the dispute ; and aH of fhera, if we except perhaps CEco- 
lampadius, with a faulty spirit : but we shall not occupy the 
time of our readers with a subject at once so painful and so 
unmteresting. The divines of Strasburg, with Bucer at 
their head, took great but unsuccessful pains to promote 
condiiation : while the papal paxty beheld these dissensions 



with infinite satisfaction. « *< How dangerous," said they, 
in triumph, *< was it t<r desert the parent church ! Douhts, 
difficulties, and contentions must be the inevitable cons^ 
quence." 

Yet, upon an impartial review of the case, a dispassionate 
student of the controversy would probably be disposed to 
eay> How easily, with the assistance of a little mutual can- 
dour, moderation, and Christian forbearance, might the 
whole, dispute, in this stage of the contention, have bee^ 
settled, or at least suiapend^, and complete: concord restored 
among the evangelical brethren } For, though^ on t|ie one 
hand, the Lutherans had certainly been too much inclined 
tp maintain the corporeal presence and corporeal ma&duca- 
tion of the body of Christy in the gross sense of those terms ; 
and, on the bther hand, the Zwinglians had on some occa- 
«on8 justly rendered theniseives suspected of an intention 
to deprive the sacrament of all its spirituality, and to reduce 
the ordinance to a mere commemoration of the- person of 
Chriilt, it does not appear tha^ any such litriking and spe- 
cific dififerenee of sentiment between the Saxon and the 
Swiss divines h^d hitherto been insisted on, as should have 
rn^e it neeessaiy for either of the parties to require from 
the other a distinct and humiliating retraction) much less 
to peraevere in an unchristian hostiHty. In fact^ these 
learned and excellent men, dn bothirides, seem to have been 
ignorant at filrst of the true state of the question, ^d also 
<n the sentiments of each other. Then, during the heat 
and violence of theii^ opposition, molehills became moun* 
tains ; novel fancies arose concerning the sacrament, which 
had never been thought of in the commencement of the 
dissension's, and whieh were invented purely to support argu- 
ments that had been once incautiously advanced ; and these 
for a long time afterward afforded material for vain aad 
unedifying disputation. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

8uUe of Pariie* — Fint Diet of Aug^lmrg — T)<mger9 of ihe 
ProUsUnU-r-Treaiy of Magdeburg — First Diet of Spires 
--^Reformaiion of Hette — Luther on ReiistatUet and on. 
the War with, the Turks — Marif of Austria — Writings 
and Anecdotes of hutker — Persecutions. 

Thb avowed and niMqiiivocal rapport, affoided to the 
Tefbrmation by the new Elector of Saxony and the Landgrave 
of Heate did not produce all the good effects which might 
luive been expected from the wiee and vigorous measures 
adopted by thoee illuetrioui princes in the best of causes. 
Their example, indeed, was followed by all the most en- 
lightened princes and states of Germany ; and, in don^e*^ 
Cice, an improved union, more solid, and better ^mented 
ever, took place among them. But the rest, w|io, under 
the cautious and ambiguous conduct of Frederic the Wise, 
had hitherto shown thraiselves averse to an open rupture, 
00 soon as they cleanly perceived that the reformers designed 
to withdraw themselves from ithe Romish communion, and 
to reject the jurisdiction of the pontiff, instantfy took fire at 
the very idea of such a basis of peace and concord. Some 
of them had stood neuter dtiring the violence of th^ religious 
differences^ and others had even joined the Lutherans in 
their complaints against certain abuses of the established 
church ; but none had ever once dreamed of entirely desert- 
ing the reliffious system of their ancestors ; and, as matters 
were fast advancing to a crisis, they now thought it hish 
time to make an open declaration of their attachment to the 
established hierarchy, and of their zeal and readipess to 
promote its interests. Thus the discordant princes of Ger- 
many more formally arranged themselves into two distinct 
garties, each of which seemed resolutely determined to ad- 
ere to its peculiar tenets. 

But there was this essential difference between the patrons 
of popery and of Lutheran|sm. All the measures of the 
latter were in principle purely defensive; whereas the 
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ibraier me^Uted the complete exturpfltion of their adTenap 
lies. Foiled in arguments repeatedly* they seemed to have 
giTen up the contest in that way, and to have expected 
better micccfi* by having recourse to slander. The late 
rustic war. in Germany had alforded them a pretext for this 
purpose. They .represented the Lutherans as bad subjects 
in general, and as the prime cause of the late rebellion, and 
of th^ bloodshed whi<m had followed. Moreover, though 
the rebels, had been severely handled at Mulhausen, yet 
fresh commotions were apprehei^ded frinn the operation 
of the licentious doctrines of Munzer. Hence the Electors 
of Mentz and Brandenburg, with the Duke Henry of Bruns- 
wick, and his uncle £ric, had had a conference at Dessau» 
where they made no secret of declaring that the only radi- 
cal cure of the evil would be to free Sie nation from the 
Lutheran hefei^, and from those who protected it. This 
interview, of the enemies of the reformation gave rise to 
much suspicion and anxiety in the mind of the Landgrave 
of Hesse ; especially, as with, a view to the distracted state 
of the country, he had recently requested a friendly meetina 
with hist father-in-law,'the Duke George, and had received 
the surly answer, *< That before any t&ng could be done to 
the purpose all the latc'^innovations^ in religion must be 
effectually done away.** These proceedings had so httle 
amlnguity in them, that jthe Lutherans befan about this 
time to deliberate seriously how they might best evade the 
blow with which tkey were, threatened by a powerful and 
bigoted confederacy. -They retorted the accusation of hav- 
ing been the cause of the rebellion of the peasants, and 
justly ascribed that sad event to the cniel persecuting spirit 
of the nobles and the dignitaries of the church, various 
conventions of the princes were held in different places. A$ 
Salfeld, HI particular, they came to this resolution, ** That 
it became them« as Christian princes, to do every thing to 
promote the glory of God, and to conform their practice to 
the revealed Word : that by this Word the true doctrine 
of justification, through the mercy of God by faith in Jesus 
X/hrist, was now once more revived ; and that for this great 
benefit eternal thanks were due to Almighty God." The 
parties transmitted their resolution to the Duke George, an4 
^ the same time animadverted severely on what had passed 
^ ^ late assembly at Dessau. 
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M eanwhOe mandAoi^ letters firom Chariet V. to his 
brother and representative Ferdinand, dated Toledo, May- 
Si, 1526, calling for e diet of the empire, increased both the 
discontent and the alarm of all those German .princes who 
frvoared the reformation. The letters breathed nothing 
bat the execution of the edict of Worms^ and destruction to 
the Lutherans. Charles directed the diet to be held at 
Augsburg, on the next MichaeUnas-day; and priTstely, in a 
milder tone, requested the Elector of Saxony to be present. 
But this prince, at the instance of the landgrave, resoWed 
upon a previous measure, admirably calculated to defeat 
the violent designs of the papal party. This measure con- 
sisted in forming a speedy association with all the moderate 
and well-disposed states of the empire ; such as the Elector 
Palatine, the Elector of Treves, the MargraVes of Branden- 
burg, the Dukes of Luneburg, Pomerania, and Mecklen- 
burg, the Prince of Anhalt, the imperial cities of Nurem- 
berg, Strasburg, Augsburg, Ulm, and Magdeburg; the 
object of which association should be, to concur in repre- 
senting to Ferdinand the immin^t danger there was at this 
time of exciting fresh and more formidable riots and sedi- 
tions, by any attempts to execute the edict of Worms ; and 
how abundantly .more wise and' safe it would be, at the 
present moment, to come to some distinct determination and 
settlement respecting the religions differences. 

The principal states of the empire agreed in the saqie 
sentiments; and even Ferdinand himself at length con- 
fessed the necessity of adopting pacific measures in the 
concerns of religion ; and allowed the princes to scfnd to the 
diet such o{ their theologians as they judged best quaUfied, 
by their knowledge and discretion, to prove useful advisers 
in the ensuing deliberations. 

Accordingly, the Elector of Saxony and the landgrave 
instructed their deputies to represent to the diet. That their 
masters complained heavily of the harsh terms in which 
the imperial mandate for calling the diet was expressed : 
that, in fact, the late rebellion of this peasants, which the 
princes had suppressed at the hazard of their lives, was to 
be imputed to such ill-timed and provoking severities ; that 
Divine truth could not be extinguished in the minds of men 
by force : that much greater evils than any which had yet 
happened would be the in^dUble consequence of the attcimpk 
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"^•heBidea the despite done to the Word of God ; that those 
decrees of Nuremberg which respected the reformation 
of religion ought to be observed; and that, in a mattei 
"where the salvation of men's souls was concerned, the 
utmost care should be taken not to harass tender con- 
sciellces, by4ncreasiiig instead of diminisbmg the present 
evils. In fine, the deputies were ordered to oppose the 
execution of the edict of Worms with all their might. 
' I^vhrther, the Elector of Saxony, well, aware under how 
much odium he laboured firom the papal ecclesiastics, on 
account of the reformation in religion which he had author- 
ized at Wittemberg, directed his theologians to prepare in 
writing, ready for the diet, a brief but comprehensive answer 
to the principal objections of tlie opposite party : and such 
a memoir is found among the archives of Weimar, neatly 
executed in the German language by the pen of Melancthon. 

The following is a specimen of the author's manner of 
treating the subject. The question is^ ^ Whether we are 
guilty of the sin of schism, in preaching cer^in doctrines, 
and abolishing ce^ain usages, not only without the leave 
of the bishops, but in direct opposition to their injunctions 1 
— foTJ as they can say nothing against our doctrine, they 
have no way left to- condemn ud, but by objecting to our 
want of authority from tjie ecclesiastical rulers. They 
argue, 1. The bishops, and none besides, possess any juris- 
fiction in thp church. 2. They urge the infallibility of the 
church; and that therefore it is not possible there should 
have existed, for so many ages, the errors and idolatries 
which we have abrogated. 3. They put us in mind, that 
' to obey is better than sacri^ce ;' and ihat we ought there- 
fore to have been obedient to our superiors. Also, that we 
ought, 4. To have shown a charitable regard for tender 
consciences : and,' 5. Not to have raised civil wars by hcen'^ 
tions innovation." 

Melancthon rests the defence of the reformers upon the 
following facts and principles. 1. Every minister of the 
Word of God is bound, by the express precept of Christ, to 
preach the leading doctrine of the gospel, namely, justifica- 
tion by faith in Christ Jesus,>and not by the merit of human 
performances. Whereas nothing is iliore certain than that 
men have been drawn from the cross of Christ, to trust in 
their own works, and in a variety of superstitious vanitie^. 
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% CM iMf fMiddeis under tht most hmwj 
«rr9r]r ipeoiM of idototrj and iake worship : 'and of X\nm 
d»M are the kacrifico of tht ma— ,in>wci lor Ihe dead, 
tevoeation of the rainte, and toch like ; which thinf% 
thooffh manifeft blasphemiee, it ia* notorious, hate been 
taogfat in the church of Rome, and represented m sharing^ 
hi theb effictfcy to salration, with the meriU df oar Re* 
deemer himself -8. The pope and bishops negflect their 
dn^ ; exercise a nsorped anthorlty eren awet emperors 
■nd princes; and, under the pretence of serving Chiist* 

2iplj the po s s ess ions of the chmch to the promotion of 
eir tyrannical purposes. 

On these grounds he arpnef, That the elergy, from thm 
▼erj nature of their vbcation, have an un^estionaUe au> 
tfioritj to preach the truths of the gospel ; and, moreorei^ 
are the more loudly called on to do this, when the bishops 
are plunged in ignorance and tuxory, and when they answer 
ihb admonitions and remonstrances of the reformers only 
by anathemas and persecutions i that the pope, the cardi* 
nals, and the clergy of Roine'did not constitute the chureh 
of CHirist ; though there did exist among them seme who 
were real members of that church, and opposed the reigning 
errors : that the true church consisted of the faithful ^d of 
none else, who had the Word of God, and by it were sano- 
tided and cleansed : that St Paul had predicted that Anti- 
christ would come, ** sitting in the temple ef Goid ;^ and, 
that the reformers were not guilty of schism, either because 
they had convicted Antichrist of his errors, or because they 
had made alterations in some external ordinances : that the 
unity of the chureh did not consist in such things ; and 
that whoever maintained that it did ought in every way to 
be most strenuously opposed : that to the charge of disobe- 
dience, the answer was easy : The pope and his bishops 
had exact^ an unlawfhl obedience ; nothing short of giving 
up the Word of God weald content them ; and by their 
excommunications and other persecutions oif the reformed 
el^gy, they themselves had at length stirred up the late 
rebeluon in Germany. Lastly, he confine his reasomng- 
by quoting precepts of Christ inmself, and by producing 
pertinent examples firom the history both of the Christiait 
and the Hmi^ church. « The peat doctrinal point," says 
lle> in coneloMOB, **is thatof fiuth in the mertts of Chxis^ 
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independently of human works, as the ground of acceptance 
before God Rather than give up this, we must suffer pcv. 
secution, and every species of disturbance." 

In the same memoir, Melancthon touches upon another 
question, namely. Whether the {)rinces had done right in 
authorizing the reformations which had been made in their 
colleges and monasteries, contrary to the edicts of the em* 
peror and the pope 1 " The whole," he says, " turns upon 
this single consideration, Whether the novtil doctrines, as 
•they are called, be or be not true. If true, the princes 
ought assuredly to protect them. The princes are no more 
under obligation to obey the higher powers in their tyran- 
nical mandates, than Jonathan was to kill David, or Oba< 
diah the prophets." — Such were the concise arguments by 
which the first reformers defended themselves from the 
charge of heresy and schism. 

It is to the exertions of these excellent men, conducted 
with so much spirit, wisdom^ and ^moderation, that we are 
to ascribe the mild proceedings of the ^apal partisans at 
the diet of Augsburg. In fact, that assembly did not meet 
till the month of November, and, from the advanced state 
of the season, and other causes, it was but thinly attended. 
The diet was proro^rued till the third of May in the next 
year, to be then held at Spires : and they entreated the 
emperor, in the mean time, to take measures for calling a 
council, and to favour them with his presence in Gernianyt 
So far from directing the edict of Worms to be wafotcedf 
they satisfied themselves with repeating the evasive decree 
of ifuremberg, which, in general, enjoined the clergy te 
introduce no novel doctrines, but to preach the pure gospel 
as it had been understood always by the great body of 
Christians ; to consult for peace and harmony, and do all to 
the glory of God. It does not appear that Ferdinand dis- 
covered any reluctance to subscribe the terms of- the recess. 
The most violent and inveterate adversaries of Luther could 
not but see the folly and danger of all attempts, under the 
present circumstances, either to banish, or to take away the 
life of a man who was so much admired and beloved by his 
countrymen ; and to whose extraordinary discernment, in- 
dustry, and courage, not only Germany, but also many other 
parts of Europe, were under the greatest obligations. 

Vol. L— B b 
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This appearance, however, of lenity and moderation 
deceitful, being founded, not in any solid principles of justice 
or religion, but merely in i,he temporary fear of tumult and 
sedition. Even during the sittings of the late diet, the 
ecclesiastical princes had shown themselves much elevated 
with the recent victories over the rebellious peasants^ and, 
in consequence, more di8{K>sed to violent and sanguinary 
measures. Thus the present calm was considered by thie 
more judicious and thinking Protestants as a prelude to a 
tempest, shortly to be raised by all the great powers of the 
established hierarchy, for the purpose m crushing effectu- 
ally, not only the Saxon reformer and his petty adherents 
at Wittemberg, but every German prince and state, whether 
civil or ecclesiastical, that bad dared to oppose or dissent 
irom the communion of the Roman church. 

Moreover, there were other reasons besides those that 
have been mentioned, which would naturally fill the minds 
of the Protestants with disquieting 8us{Hcions and appre- 
hensions. So imbittered was the court of Rome against 
what it called the Lutheran heresy, that, in every treaty 
which the pope had of late concluded with foreign powers 
the absolute destruction and extirpation of all Lutherans 
was a specific article. For example, the ninth article of the 
treaty made by Clement VIL with the emperor, after the 
battle of Pavia and the capture of Francis L, runs thua: 
** Because religion, much more than any temporal concern, 
n near the heart of the Roman pontiff, and bcfcause the 
good faith of his holiness has been called in question, the 
emperor, the King of England, and the Archduke Fer- 
dinand engage to take up arms with all their might against 
all disturbers of the Catholic faith, and against all persons 
who shall revile or injure the pontiff: and, further, the 
aforesaid princes take upon themselves to punish all such 
offenders against his holiness, in the same manner as if the 
offences had been committed against their own persons." 
In the autumn of the same year, this holy pontiff, whose 
thoughts, it seems, were so deeply and so entirely exercised 
concerning the advancement and protection of pure religion, 
deserted Charles V., and made a treaty with England and 
France, the primary object of which was declared to be, 
that the contracting parties should effectually withstand the 
brutal ferocity of the Turks, and also suppress that most 
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pestilential heresy of the Lutherans ; for that there was as 
much danger from the latter evil as from the former, the 
said heresy having secretly spread itself to a great extent, 
and done much mischief to the Christian faith. In the 
famous treaty of Madrid, by which Francis I. recovered his 
liberty, it is expressly stated, that the emperor and the king 
are induced to make peace, that they may be able to extir- 
pate ail the enemies of the Christian religion, and especially 
the heresies of the Lutheran sect. The pope, they say, 
had often admonished and much solicited them to attend 
seriously to this important duty. • It was, therefore, to sat- 
isfy his wishes that they had determined to entreat his 
holiness to give directions for a general council of the depu- 
ties of the Unffs and princes, to meet at a fixed time and 
place, then and there to consult on the most effectual method 
of parrying on the war against the Turks, and also of sup 
'pressing heresy. 

How vigilant and indeiatigable wYis this pontiff in rousing 
the adversaries of religion, and endeavouring to make them 
active and resolute iq persecuting the little fiock of true 
Christians, wherever they could fimi them ! Among many 
of his epistolary admonitions and exhortations written for 
this purpose, there is one even to the parliament of Paris. 
He had been informed, he said, that impious heresies had 
begun to creep into France ; and that the parliament had 
wisely interposed, by choosing connmssioners for the de» 
tection and punishment of the offenders. He entirely ap- 
proved, and by* his authority confirmed, the steps they had 
taken : it was a common concern : the mischief was gen- 
eral, and was to be ascribed to the malice of Satan, and the 
fury of his impious agents. Not only religion, but also 
governments, kings, princes, nobles, all ranks and orders, 
were on the brink of destruction. It was a time when the 
common safety called for unanimous exertion. He prom- 
ised that on his part no care or labour should be spared ; 
and it was tfieir auty, he told them, to enter into the same 
•views with their whole heart, and to preserve their country 
from that calamitous infection which infallibly attended the 
dissemination of this contagious heresy. 

Another source of anxiety and alarm to the Protest- 
ant confederate princes was the steady coK)peration of 
. Chailes V. with the pope's tyrannical designs* Charles, by 
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Biaiidate fiom Serille, in March, 1626, c^Teeted hU Iku* 
tenant-genenl Ferdinand, and the rest of his commisflion- 
tn, to aidmonish the members of the diet, who were about 
to assemble at Spires, to make no resolutions which were 
•ither contrary to the Christian £uth or to the ancient 
vsaffes. He himself had ah^idy abro|rated the 1^« decree 
of Nuremberg, which had enjoined an examination of Lu» 
tiler's writings ; and would shortly concert measures with 
hii holiness respecting a general -counciL The resolutions 
of those partial assemblies, he said, had done no good ; but 
had rather confirmed the licentious Tulgar in their errors ; 
and that the diet would do well to regulate all their proceed- 
ings by that standard which had been settled by their own 
common consent* He complained, that doctrines which 
had been condemned were stiU taught, holy men reriled^ and 
•editions encouraged. 

This imperial mandate was intended by Charles V. £9r 
the public eye. But, besides this, hd caused private and 
secret instructions to be delivered to Henry Duke of Bruns^ 
wide, the general purport of which, as it soon became mat- 
ter of nottmety, affected the minds of the good Protestants 
with much greater concern than any public document could 
do ; because it seemed most clearly to demonstrate the 
extreme hostility of the emperor's disposition towards any 
•pedes of reformation. The duke was commissioned to 
▼isit several such princes of the empire as were known to be 
perfectly untainted with Lutheranism; for example, the 
Archbishops of Cologne and Bremen, the Bishops of Mun- 
•ter and Minden, the Elector of Brandenburg, and several 
others. He was directed to show his instructions to some 
of them, to deliver dvil messages from the emperor to 
others, and to make them all acquainted with the grief with 
which his imperial highness had heard of the daily increase 
4yf the Lutheran heresy, which had already given rise to so 
much bloodshed, devastation, and blasphemy. The duke 
was to add, that the steady adherence of these princes to 
tlM ancient religion had afforded the emperor the most lively 
satisfaction ; and that his highness intended very shortly to 
advise with them in person, concerning the best remedies 
to be used in this most destructive distemper. He was then 
to declare, on the emperor's part, that he should not permit 
•BKf other of his concerns to interfere with this : and lastly^, 
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b« was to exhort the princes to persevere in the fidth, to 
unite themselves with all the anti-Lutherans, and, in one 
connected body, to resist with effect, and finally to suppress, 
the cunning and deceitful arts, as well as the violent and 
seditious outrages, of this mischievous faction. Charles 
concluded his instructions with saying emphatically, " That 
he should not be wanting in his endeavours to promote the 
good cause ; that he heartily thanked those who had hith- 
erto shown their zeal and fidelity, and that he would not 
fail to reward their services liberally." 

The precise manner in which these secret communica- 
tions, came to the knowledge of the Lutheran princes does 
not i^pear ; but as copies of the memoir were sent to sev- 
eral other princes besides Henpy of Brunswick, we need not 
wonder that its contents were soon divulged. 

This secret memoir, there is reason to beJieve, contributed 
to produce some important consequences. It fomented dis- 
trust and animosity among the states of the empire. In 
particular, the Duke of Brunswick was suspected of having 
caluoaniated the Lutheran princes, and of having endeav- 
oured to poison the emperor^s mind, by instilling a belief 
that the reformers made proselytes by using force ; and, 
moreover, thjat th^y were the real cause of the late rustic 
rebellion. It produced, further, an entire despair of the 
emperor*s justice and impartiality in any futui^e attempt to 
adjust the religious difiTerences. . He lent his ear to slander- 
ous reports, and afforded the accused no opportunity of 
justifying themselves. It likewise proved beyond all doubt 
that a treaty had been concluded against the gospel of Christ 
and the free {iromulgation of his sacred Word. The land- 
grave, on the occasion of this conviction being forced upon 
his mind, declared solemnly, that he would rather lose his 
life than be driven in this manner into poverty and exile. 
Lastly, it showed the urgent and increased necessity of a 
counter-treaty, for the purpose of confounding the machina-, 
tions of all the adversaries, of Christian truth and of liberty 
of conscience. Undoubtedly the pope and the emperor were 
most to be dreaded, as the great engines of ecclesiastical 
tyranny and persecution; nevertheless, it was now become 
sufficiently clear that there existed also within the German 
empire many powerful agents, who were "completely dis- 
posed to concur with those wicked despots in their destruc* 

Bbft 
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ttfe and suigraliiaTy d€fig&8 agmnst the infimt refomnfion.' 
It was diicoTered, that for these very purposes a secret 
tmtj against the Elector of Saxony and the Landgrave o€ 
Hease had been made at Mentz, under the aiupicee and 
management of the Dake Geori^. IjUther, whose vigilance 
and industry were unexampled, both acquired a knowledge 
<^this conspiracy, and wrote a little treatise for the purpose 
of exposing the authors of it. It was, however, thought 
better to suppress the work ; and at present there remain 
only some fragments of it in the German edition of Luther's 
works. In a letter to Spalatinus, he alludes to these events 
in the following manner .* " You can scarcely believe what 
ndschief Satan is plotting at this moment, through the 
nediam of the bishops, wiih the Duke George at their head. 
Shortly, in a little book, which is at this very time in the 
press, I purpose to give you a* specimen of his iniquitous 
firoceedings. If the Lord do not prevent the accomplish- 
nent of the designs of these men, you will have to say that 
the late rebellion and slaughter of the rustics was but the 
prelude to the universal destruction of Germany. I there- 
fore seriously beseech you, join your prayers with me to the 
Father of mercies, that he may be pleased to confound the 
wild and insidious devices of these men ; especially of the 
Duke George — a deplorably lost character, I do fear'. Let 
us beseech God,' either to change his heart, or to remoVe 
him from among us : * otherwise h^ will not only continue 
to rage like a wild beast, but, through the instigation of the 
prelates, will show himself a perfect Satan. It so torments 
the man that Luther is not yet put to death, that he can 
neither sleep nor wake ; insomuch that there may be some 
reason to fear his being worn out by the excessive anxiety 
of his mind on this very account. — Gracious God ! what a 
load has our good prince to sustain ! not merely as Elector 
of Saxony, and an avowed friend of the reformers amid 
numerous hostile princels, but also on account of the wicked 
machinations of some of his own familiars and intimates, 
persons of rank and consequence. I have abundance to tell 
you concerning plots and evil counsels ; but I dare not com- 
mit it to writing." 

The curious student of ecclesiastical history will now see 
what just cause the Protestant princes, especially the Elec- 
tor of Saxony and the Landgrave of Hesse, had for appro* 
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fcendiBf the most imminent danger to their dignity and" 
property, and even to their lives, from the fhry and barbarity 
of papal superstition ; and how necessary it was become to 
tann a welkionnected defensive alliance, which might prove 
some protection and sectirity against the impending storm. 
The diet of Spires vras at hand ; and if the anti-papal 
princes should meet there vnthont previous communication 
ef sentiment, the consequence must be confusion, reserve, 
and mibecility, instead of unanimity, courage, and strength. 
No time was therefore to be lost ; the present moment 
seemed critical in the highest degree. Actuated by such 
views and principles, those resolute and spirited Protestants, 
Jjohn the Constant and Philip Xiandgrave of Hesse met at 
Torgau, and there agreed upon a treaty of mutual defence, 
in opposition to the tyranny of the ecclesiastics. Their next 
step was to invite others to join in tjie alliance ; and in a 
few weeks afterward, at Magdeburg, they met together 
again, and again subscribed the same treaty, with the addi- 
tion of a considerable number of princes, who followed their 
example. 

The Magddimrg treaty, as it is called, does honour to th($ 
«ause of the gospel, is worthy of the courageous Christian 
characters who joined in it, and, as it seems to have been the 
foundation of the famous league whkh was afterward formed 
at SmalkaM, we shall give the substance of it in this place. 

The fbderalists begin with praising God for his extraor- 
dinary providence, his grace, and his unspeakable'mercy, in 
having bestowed upon them his sacred Word, which is the 
only true comfort, the real food of the soul, and the greatest 
treasure in the world. They then proceed to relate the 
numeroas and powerfbl machinations with which to the 
present moment they have been distur1l)ed, especially by the 
clergy and their adherents, whose object it was to deprive 
^e people of the use of the Holy Scriptures, and of thd^ 
oomfoits which the Scriptures afford to the heart and con- 
science. They express a hope that God will continue to 
them this great blessing of the Bible. They were ready to 
have repaired to the late diet at Augsburg, there to treat 
concerning religion and harmony, but were prevented by" 
the advanced season of the year. They had now the, same 
xMentions in regard to the diet of Spires. They were con- 
Tinoedy try the infoimatioa whidi tl^y received from alt 
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qfMrieii, ai alto hj the Tariooi neettngf end diieiiMloii*' 
which had Tecently taken plaoe, that factiona were fonnedv 
leagnea and treatiea entered into, and monej coUected ; and 
all thia, in the intention of maintaining by force the old 
abuaei, of eztinguiahin^ the troths of Divine levelationy 
and of waffing war a^ainat thoee princes and nilers who 
ielt themselves bound in duty and conscience to profess and 
protect the gospel in their dominions, and who injured no 

ferson living, nor eonmiitted any acts of violence whatever, 
mpelled therefore by their own consciences and a sense of 
their duty to God, for the reasons above men^ned, and 
without meaning to act offensively against any one, they 
had mutually a^eed upon a plan of pure defence against 
the war and violence with which they were threatened : and 
they hereby engaged to unite and exert every power they 
possessed against all those who, undcfr any pretence what- 
ever, shoula attack them on account of ^eir religion. 

The diet did not assemble at Spires till near the end of 
June, 1526 ; but it was unusually well attended. All the 
electors except the Elector of Brandenburg were present. 

The Elector of Sasjony and the Lafidgrave of Hesse, 
during the deliberations of the members, appear to have 
preserved a steady attention to the very prudent project 
which they had recently formed ; judging, it would seem, 
that they ahould serve the Lutheran cause more efiectually 
by strengthening their TRajiTY of DBriNCB, than by long 
arguments and debates on points of religion, before an 
assembly which contained so many bigoted ecclesiastics and 
selfish politicians. < Accordingly, they took occasion to ad- 
dress the deputies of Strasburg, Nuremberg, and Augsburg 
on the subject of mutual defence. They were convinced, 
they said, of their love for the gospel ; and there could be 
no doubt of the machinations of the prelates and other 
agents of the pope at the present time : ought not therefore 
an association or alliance to be formed on this principle* 
namely, that if any one should be brought into difficulty or 
danger on account of religion, the federalists should support 
one another ? They added, that, as they had a good opin- 
ion of the cities of Frankfort and Ulm, it might be proper to 
ask them also to join the confederacy. To this the depo* 
4ic^ replied, that they had no e,|EpreM instruction on thiat aub^ 
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Jeei i biit they promised to be particularly careful in repoii- 
ing the proposal to their masters. 

At the opening of the diet, the empeTor** representatire 
infofmed the members, it was the pieamre of his imperial 
highmt^ mm that- in the first place they should proceed to de- 
termine the best method of secnring the Christian reHgion 
and the ancient usages of the church ; then, how they should 
punish offenders, and cbmpel to obedience #uch as forcibly 
resisted their injuneticms ; and how they could unite then: 
mutual and effective efforts to procure the execution bf the 
edict of Worms,' which was now of five years standing. 
Upon this, the diet selected a committee, composed of bish- 
ops, secular princes, and leading senators, who should pro- 
pose regulations for tiie adjustment of the religious differ- 
mioes. But the emperor's representatives interpos^, by 
saying that it would be most to the purpose for them to read 
to the diet the instructions which they had received from 
their master ; this would best ensure obedience to hhn, and 
prevent the loss of that time which the committee might. 
Otherwise q)end on subjects to vrtiich their authority did 
not eitend. They then read the empercfr's mandate' from 
Seville, as above leported. 

Moat of the deputies answered in writing, That it had 
been fully proved to the pope's legate, in a former diet, that 
it was then absolutely«impossible to execute the edict of 
Worms, through fear of the commotions which would arise : 
that now the attempt was become abundantly more difficult, 
because the religious disputes were daily increasing, 
especially <about ceremonies and abuses : i and that the em- 
peror, were he present, would .form the same judgment. 
In regard to the promise of a general council, that promise 
was made by the emperor when in treaty with his hofiness ; 
but, since the date of the emperor's letters, the pope had 
ehansed sides, and ordered his forces to act against his im- 
perial majesty. What prospect then could there be of a 
general council ? Under such circcHnstances, it was theif 
pinion that the emperor's leave (^ould be asked to call a 
provincial Germanic council; that either delay or ^n 
Attempt to execute the edict of Worms was unspeakably 
dangerous ; and that, therefore, if his imperial majesty did 
Bot approve of the Mpedient of calling such a council, he 
vlMmld be entreated to dispense with the execution of th« 
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aforeMui edict, till a ffen^nl ooancil coqM be caHed. Saefi, 
they eaid, had been the plan of the last diet of Nuremberg ; 
and, since their inteiSded conTcntion at Spires had been 
interdicted by the emperor, the expectations of many of the 
states had been disapfXMnted, and the disposition to tamolt 
and civil war moch moreased. In fact, the rebellion of the 
peasants, they said, might hare been avoided, if attention 
had been paid to the representation 'of the grievances virhich 
the country suffered from the ecclesiastics. In those dis- 
tricts where a reformation had taken place, the disturb- 
ances had been slight, and presently quieted. No ehanees 
whatever had been made in that true and holy ^th which 
was founded on Christ and his eternal immutable Word ; 
neither had any ceremonies been rejected hot what were 
contrary to the Scriptures. Lastly, they obeerved emphatic^ 
ally, that, in a suue of discord, uncertainty, and anxiety 
respecting their own condition, men could not be much dis- 
posed to oonthbote their Aioney liberally to the assistance 
of others. 

After this, the deputies, in a distinct memoriaf, ventured 
to point out certain practices, which they .thoufbt called for 
alteration or entire abolition. In every town, tney said, the 
poor inhabitants were burdened with what were denomi- 
nated mendicant monks. These stripped men of the com- 
forts of Ufe ; and, in many cases,* procured legacies and 
estates to be devised to them by dying persons. Tnese 
thinffs were mischievous to the last degree, and called 
loudTf for correction. The ecclesiastics^ also, ought no 
longer to enjoy thpse immunities, for the granting of which 
the reasons rto more existed. Likewise the number of 
Jiolydays ought to be lessened ; the distinction of meats 
abolished ; and, above all, the free course of the gospel 
should not be impeded. 

Such bold and prudent remonstrances as these must have 
given the pontifical partisans an insight into the steady 
character of the German reformers. In particular, the 
Elector of Saxony most strictly enjoined his counsellors to 
beware of the corrupt arts of the bishops, and to stand 
inflexibly firm to the cause of the gospel. It was, however, 
chiefly through the numerous suffrages of the towns and 
cities, and especially those of the higher Germany, that the 
l^eformers acquired so conwderable an ascendant in this diet.. 
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The leading ecclesiaotica, who, as Father Paul acntelv 
observes^ had no other aim than the preservation of theu 
own authority, maintained, that now, during the discord 
between the emperor and the pope, it was impossible to 
come to any decisive conclusions respecting the religious 
dissensions ; and that therefore that business had better be 
deferred to a more favourable juncture. No doubt, they 
conceived that, as dignified ecclesiastics, both their authority 
and their revenues would be more efifectually supported by 
the pope acting at a future time in concert with the em- 
peror, than by the. emperor alone in the present circum- 
stances. The members also of the select committee before 
mention0d differed so exceedingly among themselves, and 
the oppoeiiion to any reformation was conducted with sudi 
prodigious heat and. acrimony, that there seemed to be an 
end to all sober deliberation. Spalatinus's observation on 
what he saw at this diet is, that ♦* Christ was extremely 
odious to the Pharisees." He adds, that^neither the elector 
not the landgrave were allowed to hear their o^n chaplains 
in the churches; and that on this account these princes 
caused sermons to be preached in the vestibules of their 
hotels, where many thousands of people collected together to 
hear the doctrines of the gospel. , 

Disgusted with such violent and unprincipled pro<ieed- 
ings, and seeing no prospect of an amicable conclusion, 
these princes -and their a^^renti meditated to withdraw 
themselves from the diet and return home. Ferdinaild 
.instantly took the alarm; convinced that, if the assembly 
should break up in their present state of animosity and ex- 
asperation, without making any decree, all Germany would 
be in a flame. He had, moreover, received recent informa- 
tion that the Turks had advanced into Hungary; and also 
that France, England, and the pope were in treaty against 
the emperor. In this critical conjuncture he wisely deter- 
mined to recommend moderation and harmony to the con- 
tending parties ; and at length, by using gentle and sooth- 
uig language, he, with the assistance of the Archbishop of 
Treves, seems to have prevented a most mischievous rupture 
m the diet, and to have produced among its members a more 
pacific and practicable disposition. The difficulty still re- 
««ined, to determine in what terms the decrte, or recess, 
should be expressed) so as to be sufficiently iBspectfia tolhft 
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Mnperoe, tnd yet peifacUy eonsiiteiit wkh what had been 
pfored, after Umg and wann aHefcatioiis» to be the senCi- 
meiite of a great majority of the deputies. • At last the re- 
fcr iii eri sagf^ested the foUowiof^ expedient, which was con- 
sented to t^ the whole assembly : ** That the welfiure of 
nligion, and the maintenance of the public peace, made it 
necessary that a general, or, at least, a national council, 
should be eaUed, to commence within the space of a year ; 
that the emperor shoold, by-a solemn address, be requested 
to procure such a council ; and that, in regard to ecclesias- 
tical concerns and the edict of Worms, the princes and states 
should, in the mean time, till either one or the other sort 
of council was called, undertake so to conduct themselves 
in their respective provinces af to be able to give to God 
and to the empersr a good account' of their administraUon." 

Thns terminated, in a manner more advantageous to the 
Lutherans than they could have expected, the diet of Spires. 
The resolution of the recess, it is true, was but evasive ; 
yct'saeh were the existing oircumstanees, that a trace of 
this sort answered ail the purposes which the most xealoos 
ftisnds of the reformation could desire. Their divines 
prepiehed and wrote with greater confidence and less mo- 
lestation ; and the anti-papal feeKng continually increased 
and spread itself. It Was natural that those who had 
abeady rejected the Romish superstitions shoold proceed 
more vigorously, during feuch a season of Hberty, in digesting 
and maturinff their new systems of ecclesiastical sovem- 
ment ; and also that several princes or states, who through 
the apprehension of danger had hitherto with reluctance 
continued in cloee communion with the establishment, 
should now grow cold in the cause they had long disliked, 
or perhaps renounce at once, if circumstances permitted 
them, that corrapt commtDiion, and adopt the new model 
of worship and church government already made to their 
hands in the electorate of Saxony. And such, we are told, 
were the real effects of the ambiguous decree of the diet 
of Spires, in 1596. 

We must not omit to mention h6w much the beauty and 
-excellence of .pure evmigelical principles showed themselves 
^ the diet of Spires in the exterior conduct of the Lutheran 
princes. The Landgrave of Hesse, about a week before 
ihe meetjng of the £et, repreftented to Joha Fredenc» the 
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son of ihe elector, how necessaty it was that those wba 
pretended to be advocates for reforroation of doctrine 
shotild then^sehres be careful to afford examples of good 
moral conduct in their own families. He entreated the 
young prince to state this matter seriously to his father, 
and thereby prevent the debauchery and excess which 
usually took place at such public seasons, among the do- 
mestics and servants of the great The elector received the 
admonition like a good Christian, and enjoined his whole 
retinue to observe the most laudable regulations. And thus 
these good Protestants and their families, who have been 
reviled by papal historians for breaking the Roman Catholic 
rules concerning fasts and meats and drinks, during their 
residence' at S^nres, were in fact adorning their profession 
by temperance, soberness, and chastity. 

Whatever be our religious principles, provided only they 
be near our hearts, they will infallibly direct our practice. 
Thns every true Roman Catholic lays immense stress on 
the doctrine of transubstantiation. And the Swiss historian 
Hospinian informs us, that, agreeably to this faith, John 
Faber, vicar of the Bishop of Constance, was at the diet 
of Spires, and there, with many tears, conjured the assem^ 
biy, if they^d. nothing else, at least to take special care 
that Christ himself, and of course all the salvation by Christ, 
was not taken away from them, by his body being trampled 
tinder foot. This attempt, he said, was now in the -cdn- 
templation of those men who denied the real corporeal 
presence of Christ in the sacrament. The samd historian 
observes, that the popish divines were well aware that the 
doctrilie of the real presence is the very foundatimi of their 
religion ; and that if it be once taken away, there is an end 
of U>th their dignity and their gain. 

The ardent temper of Philip, the Landgrave of Hesse, 
was a remarkable contrast to the cautious, dilatory disposi- 
tion of the late Elector of Saxony. Unmoved by the press- 
ing solicitations of the Duke George, his father-in-law, and 
also of his mother, Anne of Mecklenburg, the landgrave, 
immediately upon his return from .the diet of Spires, ear- 
nestly endeavoured to carry forward the reformation which 
in some degree was already begun in his dominions. Me- 
Ituicthon, who had been consulted on this oooasioSf atten^pted 
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ta«h«ck the fervour of this prince, bj a letter full of good 
MUM, yet Mvouring a little of the natural timidity of the 
writer. He ailviaed him by all means, in the present criti- 
cal tijoes, to proceed by gradual advances, and never to lose 
sight of the ffrand distinction between things essential and 
things in their very nature indiHerent. The preachers on 
the side of the reformation, he said, were too contentious ; 
and frequently their differences were about mere trifles. A 
public teacher should not only inculcate faith, but also the 
tear of God, and universal charity and obedience to magis- 
trates. He dreaded a civil war, and would rather die than 
live at such a time. ** Your highness," continued M elano- 
thob, ** might do a great deal with the princes, if you would 
exhort them to take pains to understand the several points 
in dispute, and endeavour to terminate the ecclesiastical 
contentions." 

The landgrave, not quite satisfied with the lukewarm 
advice of MelancUion, and anxious to have the pure gospel 
of Christ taught in all the churches under his jurisdiction, 
appointed an ecclesiastical synod to be held at Homburg, in 
the month of October, 1626, for the express purpose of de- 
termining the peculiar and distinguishing doctrines of th« 
reformation. He was also assisted by a French divine of 
excellent character, named Francis Lambert, who. first 
composed a summary of pure evangelical doctrine and of the 
errors of the Church of Rome, then published his proposi- 
tions, and afterward boldly presented himself before the 
synod and a great multitude of Hessians, as an advocate 
and defender of the system which he had .submitted to the 
general inspection and judgment. The landgrave and his 
chancellor were present, and allowed perfect freedom of 
discussion ; but as no material opposition was made to the 
propositions of Lambert, and as they were completely- 
Lutheran in their purport, it may not be necessary to enter 
into any detail concerning them. His twenty-second propo- 
sition thus speaks of faitb and justification : ^* We are not 
justified by a mere historical faith, but by a real lively trust 
in God i and this without any works of obedience even to 
the law of God : much less then are we justified by any 
works of our own contrivance. Such a faith, however, is 
always firuitful, and produces a willing obedience. It also 
tnakes a man ine i yet not firee so«a8 to be absolved firon 
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obedience to magistrates. Neither can it possibly be that 
a faithful soui should abuse true Christian liberty. The 
man who does abuse it is not in possession of true Christian 
faith." 

Under the auspices of an adviser like Lambert, we need 
not wonder that the new system of doctrine and discipline 
tjrhich the landgrave promoted in Hesse had all the principal 
features of the reformation in Saxony. Soon after the 
synod of Homburg, he ordered the monks and nuns to leave 
the mon^teries ; and by means of their revenues he founded 
several hospitals, and also a university at Marpurg. He 
directed the images to be taken out of the churches, and 
appointed faithful ministers in each of them : and 'among his 
various new institutions, he remembered to fix the poor 
exile Lambert in the professorship of divinity at Marpurg, 
where the good man died at an advanced s age, in the year 
1630. 

During these transactions, and while the labours of the 
reformers were crowned with such signal success, Martin 
Luther, who was never behind any of them in zeal, indus- 
try, and exertion, exhibited to the world a brilliant specimen 
of the purity of his principles, and of his entire submission, 
to the injunctions of the gospel. We have already seen 
that the atccession of the landgrave to the Lutheran cause 
had considerable influence in Germany. The gentle, pa- • 
cific decree of the diet of Spires is a proof of this ; and so 
is the commencement of a defensive confederacy, and the 
progress made in that prudent measure. But it was not 
without difficulty, it should seem, that this botd and enter- 
prising prince, in the vigour of youth, and conscious of 
the goodness of his intentions, could be restrained within 
the limits of defensive operations. John the Constant, how- 
ever, under the direction of a sounder discretion, and prob- 
ably of a more scrupulous conscience, checked this hasty 
disposition to take up arms, and in the mean time consulted 
Luther on the momentous practical question of resistance* 
As this very circumstance evinces the high estimation in 
which our reformer was then held as a sage divijie and an 
honest casuist, the reader will do well to consider whether 
the answers which he gave on this occasion correspond to 
the opinion undeniably prevalent at that time respecting 
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faAs laperior wiidom and integrity. The following jadg^. 
ment of Luther was conveyed to the elector through tbo 
medium of his chancellor Fontanas. <* That the Elector 
of Saxony had no superior but one, namely, the emperor ; 
and that therefore he was justified in defending his own 
subjects, and also in repelling any Tiolent acts of his ad- 
▼ersaries among the princes. That, if the ecclesiastical 
princes, or their allies, should pretend to have the emperor's 
orders, the elector was not bound to believe them : that he 
had a right t<>presume such orders to be surreptitious : for 
that Charles v. was in Spain, and that his letters to the 
elector breathed nothing but kindness and peace. That, 
if the edict of Worms should be made the pretext, the an- 
swer should be, It was notorious that that edict was fabri- 
cated without the sanction of the princes, and a^nst the 
consent of the leading ones ; that the prelates, and they 
only, had concurred in it ; that it had, in fact, been abrogated 
by the decrees of Nuremberg and Spires ; that therefore all 
attempts of the princes and states to execute the said edict 
were unjust, and might be resisted with a good conscience." 
The nice and delicate question remained still to be an- 
swered, What was to be done, supposing the emperor should 
avowedly arm the adverse party with his authority? A 
puzilinff question this ; and which probably has never yet 
received, nor can receive a better answer than that which 
Luther gave to it. ** The elector and his friends," he said, 
** would still be at liberty to protest and remonstrate : in 
that way the rights of the princes might be preserved, and 
the fraudulent practices of their adversaries detected : and, 
in every event, timb would bb oainbd by this stbp : and, 
lastly, Ood would take care of the rest." 
^ He then deprecates, in the strongest terms, every idea 
of commencing an offensive war, or any war otherwise than 
against aggressors ; agreeably to the grand rule, " They 
that take the sword shall perish by the sword." And be 
concludes with these remarkable words : ** If the landgrave 
will not act consistently with the^e principles, but will at 
all events have recourse to arms, it will be better for the 
elector to dissolve the alliance at once. But not so in case 
force should be used against the elector, or the landgrave, 
or their allies : they vrill then have a right to repel force by 
fofce." 
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There is no part of Luther's character which appears to 
hdve been less understood or more misrepresented than 
that of his quiet peaceable disposition as a citizen, and in 
general as a member of civil society. From the strong lan- 
guage which he often uses against popish abuses and cor- 
ruptions, and from the vigorous efforts he made to correct 
or reform them, he has been too hastily pronounced to be a 
man of a turbulent and seditious stamp. An abundance of 
testimonies, however, many of which we have adduced; 
prove satisfactorily that there is no ground whatever for 
such an opinion ; indeed, that directly the contrary is the 
truth : but these testimonies have been almost entirely either 
suppressed or disregarded by modem historians. 

The same valuable memorial on the question of resistance 
contains another piece of admirable advice which Luther 
gave to the elector, namely, That his highness would do 
well, seriously, and in writing, to. admonish his clergy of 
their neglect of duty, and to tell them that this was so very 
great as to have compelled him to take the matter into con- 
sideration himself: that the salvation of men*s souls, as well 
as the peace of the community, in these times of dispute 
and contention, imperiously required him to ensure belter 
instructions from the pulpit : and that, as a clear proof that 
these were the sole objects of his monition, he should* for 
the present content himself with earnestly entreating them 
to promote among his subjects pure evangelical doctrine, 
and to cultivate a spirit of tranquillity and concord : but 
that if, afler all, they should fail to do this, he would no 
longer run the hazard of tumults in his dominions ; he 
would no further bear their neglect and opposition to the 
gospel, nor any longer be a partaker in their guilt. At the 
conclusion of this wise counsel, Luther adds a remarkable 
clause, to this effect : ** T have persuaded myself that such 
a step on the part of the elector may be useful, by demon- 
strating to mankind the purity of the motives of the reform- 
ers, and by affording comfort afterward to their own con- 
sciences, in the reflection that they can say with truth, 
•Nothing which was, not directly opposite to the Word 
of God was lefl untried foif the prevention of a rupture with 
the superior clergy.' " 

ft may not be improper in this plade to give a bncf 
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Moovnt of LirtlMi's MiitiiDMito coDcemhiff the war with tfie 
Turki. The Hongmriui ambatsadon had been at the late 
diet of Spires, to aoUcit aerirtance afainat them ; but, 
through the ezceaaive foUy alid preffiimption of Lewie II., 
King of Hungary, Solrman, who was then inradin^ hie 
kingdom at the head of 900,000 men, obtained a decisive 
victory in the plains of Mohacx, on the 29th of Augnst, 
1526, onl^r two days after the recess of the diet In this 
fatal battle the flower of the Hanrarian nobility perished, 
with upwards of 20,000 men, and Lewis was drowned in 
his flight. The victorious sultan, after overrtmning Hun- 
gary, penetrated into Austria, and even besieged Vienna. 
This progress of the infidels was truly alarming ; and an 
indistmct notion prevailed that the reformers UKmght it 
wicked to fight against the Turks. In such circumstances 
it became the duty of a man who possessed the power of 
directing the judgment of so many thousands of the inhab- 
itants of Germany, to speak plainly, and to rectify such 
misconceptions as might prove mjurious to the safety of his 
country. The duty of a Christian soldier was a point which 
Luther had deeply considered, and, in ibrming conclusions 
on the subject, he constantly rested with an implicit obe- 
dience on wbaA he conceived to be the Divine will, as 
revealed in Scripture. 

It was in the year 1529, when the enemy was even at the 
door, that our author published, in the Grerman language, 
a little tract, for the purpose of rousins his countrymen to 
take up arms in the common defence, in this performance 
he chides severely the common people, who, he understood, 
had shown themselves so ignorant and barbarous as to ex- 
press wishes for the success of the Turks ; and at the same 
time he blames the preachers for having dissuaded their 
congregations from being concerned in this war, and for 
representing the profession of arms as unlawful. It was 
pamful to hun to find himself calumniated as the cause of 
the present irruption of the infidels, as he had been also 
of the rebellion of the peasants ; but there was no ground 
whatever for the charge. He did not deny, he said, that 
formerly he had maintained, That to fight against the 
TuriLS was to fly in the face of God himself who was visit- 
ing us for our sins ; and that this was one of the positions 
which had been selected ftom his writings^ and condeB^le4 
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in' the bull of Leo X. But, he saked, what wete ihe «u|. 
ing cinanutuKca at that lime! The dignity of Toagialnlcg 
and gonrnora wm oppteiied, and held in no eitimalion ; 
wid Ihe pope eieicised a uaarped domination oTer ill Ibe 
princM. He affirmed tbat he hiioMlf was the Gnt who had 

Xned men's e^ei on thai aubject, la the great ■atiafaetion 
Ihe l&t* Elector Frederic. In fact, the war with Ilia , 
TuTka wai then the war of the pope ; il wu an offeniive 
yitr, and a war founded on no good principle : it wm nude 
a i^Bt«nee for eihaofting Qarmanj of Jlj maney by the aale 
of indulgences : and neither penitence nor areendiDent of 
life, withoal nhich it i* in nin to hope for aacccaa in war, 
^foreorer, it wai Kt.tha aame 
ar duly of Chrialiani to take 
whereat he aciupled not to 
Mile. He conceited thai the 
hiialiant, eonaiated in thing! 
. that ibe kbgdom of Chriat 
Icaa had the pope and the 
«lergy to do with wara; and do lucceai could be ex- 
pected where biahopa and prieiti neglectnl Iheii proper 
tiinctioni to attend to military concerne. He had been told 
on good anlhority that Fiancia I. well deeerred bia Ute 
defeat at PaTJa, for ha<ring made an alliance with the pope, 
utd tangbt faia arm j lo »iew the conteat in which they were 
eofaged a* the cauae of the cbdich, and to uae the woid 
cnoiCR a» a watchword. Had there, however, at that time 
Mally existed any Ihrealening aymptiHaB of war, he would 
hare taken care lo make Ue meaning more clear and dis- 
tinct, At preaent, the circamttaneei were very much 
altered : the war was become atrictly defeneite ; the enemy 
had no juat ground for waging war at all against the Ghiiis- 
tlans, and their objects were purely plunder and murder. 
Such InTiders might be resisted witb a good prospect of 
success, e>en by Christians with the emperor at their head. 
But then the Christian soldier ought geiiausly lo turn to 
God in prayer, both public and priTate, and no lon^t lay 
■treM (HI procesaions, privBte masses, and invocatioos of 
taints. Tne emperoi also should nol wnge the war to 
sratiFr ambilion and a thirst for glory, but should comhiot 
hinualfas the leading prince, and as placed in that situatiOB 
by Almighty Qod to diwhaige waU Ihe (iwt duty of cot^ 
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^otinf tbe defimshre operatioiis of Um people. AH tbe 
■rifice* ought to view the matter in the same light, and no 
longer contend in tbe diets for precedence, or consume their 
incomes in luxury. These, also, said he, are the points 
upon which the pope's le^^ates ought strenuously to insist 
at the meetings of the diets, instead of squabhling with 
Luther about mstings and the marriages of the monks.— 
There appears throughout this little work much of the au- 
thor's native candour and vigour of mind, and of his reve- 
rence for tbe written Word. But we return to tbe course 
of our narrative. 

It was to be expected, from the active spirit of Luther* 
that he should employ to some important purposes that 
precious interval of tranquillity which the church enjoyed 
after the diet of Spires. The regulation and improvement 
of the liturgies and rites of those churches which had em- 
braced the new doctrinal system of the reformers was an ob* 
i'ect well worthy the serious attention of that able pilot who 
lad saCsly conducted his vessel through so many shelves, and 
rocks, and tempests. He proceeded in this business with 
the utmost caution and modesty: he published the new 
mode of administering the sacrament, adopted in the last 
year at Wittemberg ; but in his preface he says, ** Far be 
from me the affectation of requiring other persons either to 
follow our example, or to\ alter any good formularies at 
present in use. The plan here proposed has its merit, but 
I am in nowise prejudiced in its favour to the exclusion 
of others." In tne next place he provided homilies to be 
read by such ministers as had not the gift of preaching — a 
very necessary precaution while evangelical knowledge was 
at so low an ebb. He also recommended the study of the 
Latin tongue throughout the dominions of the Elector of 
Saxony, that there might be men capable of instructing 
foreiffn nations ; lest, lue the Waldenses in Bohemia, they 
should not be able to communicate Christian information to 
any who did not understand the language of their teachers. 
Further, the catechising of youth was one of Luther's 
fiivourite objects : and he insisted on the exposition of the 
creed, of the Lord's Prayer, and of the ten commandments, 
as of the highest moment. Thus, by the use of moderate 
9Md coBcilialoiy methods, though the advances towaida 
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perfection w«re gradual, the public oirdeT of retigion, thfoagh 
the indefatigable labours of this eminent servant of God, m 
no great length of time wore a new aspect in Saxony, to 
the unspeakable benefit of that country. 

One of Luther*s publications in the year 1526 was an 
exposition of certain Psalms ; which w^ intended by its 
author to serve a peculiar good purpose, beyond the instrao- 
tion which it might afibrd to his countrymen in Saxony. 
He Inscribed the work to Mary of Austria, the relict of Lewis 
King of Hungary — ^whose miserable death in flight we have 
already mentioned. This princess was the sister of CharlesV., 
and of Ferdinand, who succeeded to the kingdom of Hun- 
gary. Our author had conceived hopes that she woukl tiead 
m the steps of her sister, the Queen of Denmark, and that 
family afflictions might, under Divine Providence, operate 
in a similar manner to her spiritual good. In his dedication, 
he tells the queen, that with much delight h6 had heard 
of her good-will to the gospel, and had purposed to entreat 
her to promote with all her might the cause of Grod^s Word 
in HungaiT, and to protect the innocent from the persecu- 
tions which, he understood, they suffered from the powerful 
and tyrannical prelates ; but that having now heard the 
sad story of the king's death, he should content himself 
with suggesting to her mind some consolatory reflections, 
drawn from the best and truest source of comfort, the sacred 
Scriptures. With his usual frankness he takes occasion to 
explain to her the mature of the evangelical cause, which 
he himself had now supported for some years past ; as also 
the iniquity of that bitter hostility which he had experienced 
from the Koman see. With a dignified elevation of style, 
he vindicates the courageous, the innocent, and, in general, 
the truly religious character of John Huss ; and, lastly, he 
reminds the princess of the instability of all human power 
and grandeur, and exposes the vanity of placing any hope 
or confidence in these. In fact, there seemed to be very 
fair ground for apprehending that Mary might become an 
exalted ornament of Christianity. In the ^ear 1630 she 
was present at the diet of Augsburg ; and while there would 
not be hindered from hearing evangelical discourses. More- 
over, she boldly admonished her brother, Charles V., not to 
•uffer himself to be duped by his clergry, as her husband 
Lewis and her brother Ferdinand had been. Alas! pros- . 
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peritj Aiterw«rd tererely tried the soandnets of the religion 
of thifi princess, as it has done that of thousands besides. 
Being called to the administration of the ffOTemment of the 
Low Countries, which had long been the scene of most 
barbarous papal persecutions, she avoided the suspicion of 
Lutheranism, ana is said to have returned back to the pro- 
lession of popeiy. It is, howeTer, recorded to her praise, 
that she conducted herself with singular prudence and 
moderation. So mild and pacific were the principles of 
Mary, that when Charles V. deliTered oyer to his son Philip 
the care and management of his Belgian provinces, he 
recalled his sister into Spain ; suspecting that her counsels 
would rather obstruct than promote the objects which he 
bad then in view. It is remarkable, that a kind Providence 
should have favoured this emperor with the instructive 
warning of having two sisters who listened to the precious 
invitation of evangelical religion. We wish there were 
more proof that the consideration of the dealings of God 
with his female near relatives made some useful impres- 
sions on his mind in the latest scenes of bis life. 

Mary had a favourite chaplain, named John Henckell, a 
raan of excellent principles, who favoured the Lutheran 
cause, and was afterward present with the queen-dowager 
at the diet of Augsburg, in 1530. Erasmus, of whom it is 
now unnecessary to say that he grew daily more and more 
hostile to Lutheranism, wrote to this good divine a lon^ 
letter, penned with all that ambiguous .prudence, guarded 
artifice, and malignant insinuation which have fixed indeli- 
ble stains on the character of this eminent scholar. With 
consummate address, he professes to point out and praise a 
sort of middle path in religion ; and at the same time, with 
a delicate adulation, insinuates that his friend Henckell, to 
whom he was writing, was among the few persons who 
were actually treading that path. — ^The events which fol- 
lowed justify the historian in observing, that such systems 
of refinement and mediocrity are, in effect, perfect chimeras ; 
that the cross of Christ must be borne by those who mean 
to glorify God, to preserve a eood conscience, to rebuke, by 
their lives and convei^ation, the evil practices of the world, 
and to promote the salvation of mankind. Erasmus during 
many years was employed on his nugatory scheme ; and, 
while be eojorted the favour of the great, and secured htm- 
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•elf firom the danger of peraecntion, he promoted not one 
of thosQ peculiar truths of Christian doctrine on account 
of which the good reformers suffered grievously from the 
tyranny of powerful princes and prelates. 

It would detain us too long to make copious extracts from 
the discourses which Luther about this period, amid his 
multiplied occupations, still found time to compose. The 
following sentence on the epithet <* Wonderful," applied to 
Christ in Isaiah iz., is in his own striking manner: **The 
man whom he chooses to make truly godly, he causes first 
to feel himself almost a despairing sinner : whom he chooses 
to make wise, he first makes a fool: whom he chooses to 
make strong, he first renders weak : he delivers to death 
the man whom he means to quicken ; h6 depresses to hell 

whomsoever he intends to exalt to heaven This is that 

woNDBRruL Kino, who is nearest to those from whom he 
seems to be the most remote." 

Anxious for the extension of evangelical knowledge, the 
pious Elector of Saxony had instituted a theological lecture at 
Wittemberg, with a salary of two hundred florins. Melanc* 
thon, the lecturer, scrupled to accept the salary, alleging that 
he had not leisure to discharge the duty properly : nor could 
his scruples be removed but by an explanatory letter from 
the elector himself, written to him at the instance of Luther, 
who. ventured to tell the prince, that were Melancthon to 
receive the proposed salary gratis for a year or two, he would 
well deserve it, having already during two years read very 
laborious and very useful lectures on the Scriptures without 
any salary at all. *<The knowledge of the Scriptures,^' 
said Luther, ''is much called for in every country; and 
therefore I would gladly promote a lectur^ of this sort. 
But there is no need to encroach too much on the time and 
strength of the lecturer ; a lecture of this kind, even once 
in the week, might answer the purpose." Anecdotes like 
this might seem of little consequence, if any thing could be 
said to be of little consequence which illustrates the sim- 
plicity, the integrity, and the disinterestedness of the first 
reformers. 

Another instance of Luther's kind and generous attention 
may deserve to be noticed. He intercede with the elector 
in favour of certain Franciscan monks of the monastery of 
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WittflBiberf, wbo were reduced to « itata of extmne indi- 
gence. ^ Thii neglect is not 'your ftoilt," said be to the 
prince ; ^ but there are among your courtiers those who 
ought to have mentioned to your highness the situation of 
these poor creatures. It is a disgrace to the gospel, and 
who knows but there may be among them some one who 
shall judge us all at the last day."* 

Numerous are the proofs of the gentle steps by which the 
reformation was conducted in t^ electorate of Saxony, 
notwithstanding all the ficti<ms of the papal historians. 
Indeed, if real Christians haye, on any occasion, be^i actire 
in promotinff revolutions by Tiolence and iniquity, aJI we 
can say is, ueir evidence of belonging to Christ's little flock 
must, at that particular season, be deemed very slender and 
suspicious. The maxims of the gospel are widely different 
from those of the world in genc»ral, or even from those of 
conceited theorists and lofty pretenders to philosophy. It 
is, however, but too true that the visionary notions of the 
litter have been much celebrated in our days; though, 
happily, it is at length pretty well understood that thej are 
not only unsupported by ^cts, but even confuted by the 
practice of the very persons who profiessed to adopt and 
defend them. 

The blessed cafan which the church enjoyed after the diet 
of Spiretf must not be understood to have extended beyond 
those provinces and districts which were under the juris^ 
diction of such princes and governors as were favourable ta 
the propagation of Christian truth and liberty. In Bohemia 
and Hungary, Ferdinand, now king of both countries, raged 
against the Lutherans with all the fury which papal igno- 
rance and superstition, exasperated by opposition, could in- 
spire. The rigour of the persecution in Bohemia may be 
inferred fVom a single instance. A person named Nicholas 
T<Hmar, and a widow of sixty years, named Clara, suffered 
death in the flames with Christian fortitude, merely because 
they denied their belief Jn the corporeal presence of Christ 
in the sacrament 

In Germany also two remarkable instances of martyrdom 
are recorded. John Huglin, minister of Lindau, was directed 
by the Bishop of Constance to recant the reformed faith ; 

*10flr.vts. 
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and oti MftQsal ^as tKpaled precisely us John Hqbs Ead been, 
that is, degraded in the most ahusive- language, and then 
deUvftred over to the secatar pov^r. ^Hiis man, while he 
was preparing for th'e fire, sang several son^ of praise wtth 
the utmost cheerfulness. The othe^ martyr, Peter Spengl^^ 
had 'nothing laid to his charge, except that fa'e had been 
heard to lament the blindness of the papists, and to exhdit 
tiieir clergy to read their Bibles. By stealth he' was hurried 
away to Friburg, delivered over to the council of regency at 
Ensisheipfi, and by them condemned to be held under water 
till he was dead. • ^ • 

At Munich, the capital of Bavaria, 'George. Carpenter was 
burnt alive in 1527, because he refiifee^ to subscribe to the 
Romish corruptions. ' This sufferer, when some of his pious 
bfelhren requested him to mve them, while in the flames, 
some sign of the firmness of his mind, answered in these 
memorable words : ** Let this be looked upon by you as the 
most certain bign of. the steadinesfi of my faith, that as long 
as I am able to open my mouth, or even to mutter, I wiU 
never cease to praise God, and confess the name bf -oui Re* 
deemer :" and it id said the man kept his word. 

But one of the most affecting stories of this kind is the 
martyrdom orLeonard Cesar, in the same ^ear» 1527. He 
Was bOrti in Bavaria ; and, having begun to preach the ffo^ 
pel, was isummbned to Fassau, to answer for his conduct ; 
and there, by imprisohment and menaces, was .at lepgth 
induced to recant, end was dismissed to his parish, and 
allowed to ofiici^te again. Leonard^ however. Was so Up- 
braided by his ccmscience, and inwardly ashamed of his un- 
iaithfiilness, that, in about six months he quitted his iftation> 
and visited Wittemberg and other places wherd evangelical 
liberty flourished. After two years' absence, hearing that 
his father was at the point of death, he ventured to return 
to his own country, where thei minister of the villajre be- 
trayed him ; and Leonard was carried to Passau^ and there 
imprisoned during'ten weeks befbre he underwent the Itoi^ 
examination. At length, when reduced to a very W(pak 
condition, he was called upon to answer hastily a variety of 
questions, read to him by the famous Eckius of Ingolstadt, 
^0 had been sfent for on purpose to interrogatej confound, 
and overawe the poor heretic. His own relations earnestfy 
solicited him to retract ; but, finding entreaties vain, th^ 

Vol. I.— D d 
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begged he miglit be ellowed to haTe an advocate* and ako m 
month*! respite to. recruit hit feeble, debilitated frame. All 
waa refuted by the popish rulers ; and Leonard was lyought 
publicly before a solemn tribunal of the bishop and a num- 
, oer of canons, with Eckius among them. Then it was that 
* the persecuted prisoner, armed with Divine strength rose 
more formidable to the powers of darkness, than if, through 
infirmity, he had never been guilty of a former lapse in 
denying the faith. * His adversaries peremptority ordered all 
the proceedings to be carried on in Latin, tof the purpose of 
keeping the multitude in ignorance. But Leonard scrupled 
not before the whole audience to speak German repeatedly, 
and to defend the doptrines he professed with prodigious 
spirit and anipiation. He was frequently interrupted by the 
official of the court, and told that he was not' brought there 
to preach. The grand Pret^ant doctrines were the articles 
ne maintain^. '* Faith alone,'* said he, <* justifies : works 
are the evidences of faith ; but, in the act of justification, 
works are as distinct from faith as heaven is from the earth. 
.The n^^ss is no sacrifice ; neither is there any sacrifice for 
sin, except the IHood of Christ.** He ijpfused to enter into 
any dispute about transubstantiation ; and contended that 
It was enouffb^o insist on the words oC Qhrist, and to be- 
lieve that faithful communicants becoipe real partakers of 
hift body and blood. 

This good martyr wrote from his prison to -his fHend 
Stifelius, 9i that time chiplain to a lady of distinction in 
Austria, in strains of the most unkfifected piety^ thanking 
God, who had honoured his most unworthy servant, and the 
greatest of sinners (so he celled himself), with such an op- 

S»rtunity to confess his precious name, blessed for ever I 
e entreated his dear brother in Christ to pray for him, that 
he might remain steadfast to the end. Much pains were 
taken to procure his release and dismission. Noblemen of 
the first distinction, even the Elector of Saxony himself 
interceded with the potentates of Bavaria, but &11 to no 
purpose. The popish hierarchy proceeded to degrade him, 
and then gave hmi up to the civil magistrate ; but not with- 
out first going through the usual mockery of praying that his 
life might be spared. His mournful relations, entirely agidnst 
his own wishes, made their last effort to obtain the poor 
&vour that .theii kinsman might be allowed to die by the 
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sword instead of the flames. But the stem Duke of Bavaiia» 
instigated nd doubt by his priests, issueid a peremptory man- 
date, '* for committing the incorrigible heretic alive to the 
flames."- 

The man's patience and constancy in prayer, the ardour 
of his soul, and his confidence towards God, are described 
as beyond belief. When the dreadful moment came, and he 
was placed on the pile, he said, '* O Lord Jesus, partake in 
nty sufferings ; , support mc ; give me strength !*' and lastly, 
as soon as the fire began to bum, he cried out Inth a loud 
▼oice, ^ Save me, Jesus^ I am thine !" and soon afte^ ex- 
pired. Luther was vehemently affected with this traeredy ; 
and professed himself ashamed, as he h^d done on rormer 
occasions, that he had not. yet been thought worthy of mar- 
tyrdom. ** O," said he, ** that I might witness such a con- 
fession, and suffer such a death ! But Qod's will be dond ! 
O ye persecutors, if ye thus thirst after blood and camage, 
why do ye not tum your arths against the Turks ? For, 
after all, ye cannot op()ress the cause of Qod, I giive you 
Gamaliel's advice when I was before the empef or at Worms ; 
but all- is in vain." To their common friend StffeJius he 
speaks thus of the death of Leonard. ** Oh wretched me, 
now £Btr below this man am I ! I am a wordy preacher, he 
a powerful perifbrmer. May Christ- grant that We may be 
enabled to imitate this holy character !" « 



CHAPTER XV. 



LtUher^s TempttUions—His Freedom from both EfUhusiasm 

and Melancholy,* 

But Providence had designed trials for Luther more caK 

culated than martyrdom itself to humble and subdue h^ 

nirit, arid to perfect the strength of God in, hiis weakness. 

ihe uncommon success with which his labours had been 

*Tbe cbapter is giving nearly verbatim flrom Dr. MUoir. 
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downed, tlMMlebrifcj of his ohanMer, tbe iitToiir of priaees 
snd nobles, end the ednuration in .which he was held by aU 
the pro£Bsiior» of evangelical tnith, \wesB clicumstances 
which had a strong tendency to exalt bim in his own eyes, 
•specially when the natiye finnness and intrepidity of his 
temper are taken into the account. In fact, however, this 
extraordinaiv man had never been without ** a thorn in the 
iesh,** which proved an efiectnal connterpoiso to all his 
attainments and all his saccesses, and prevented lum from 
being '* exalted above measure.** What was the nature of 
that thorn in the flesh which dlstnxbed the tranquillity of 
St Paul, it may not be easy to form even a probable con* 
jectuie ; but in jregard to Luthen, his case may be undeiw 
stood without ipuch difficulty by those who are conversant 
in his writings, and who have ChempeWes in some degreie 
tasted of the graee of God in the Chiistian liie. It was 
not a propensity to camal gratifications, but to a peculiar 
q>ecies of spiritual pride and self-righteousness. I call it 
peculiar, not because m^ny of the ver^ wisest and best 
of Christians have not felt the same evil from age to age, 
but ibr the purpose of distinguishing it from that more com* 
mon and more dan^rous sort of pretension to ^urituaUty 
which leads the mmd to boast of its attainments, and to 
lest in an Antinomian security. Persons of this latter stamp 
are usually careles? and easy ; and in the end frequently prove 
altogether unsound. Those of the former rarely or never do 
so ; and for this reason, there is in their character, at bottom^ a 
prolbund humility, together with a quick and lively sense 
of the evil of sin. Their defect properly consists in nn- 
BelieU The frilness, the fieeness, the extent of the loving- 
kindness of God in redemption is veiled from their eyes : 
th^ tannot believe that Qod is so plenteous in goodness 
and mercy as in Seripture he is represented to be ; and hence, 
as a consequence of this blindness, proceeds that peculiar 
sort of sel^righteousness so destructive of evangelical comr 
fort. . They are too sinful, they think, to be saved just as 
they aire i they must make themselves, at least, somewhat 
better before they are entitled to mercy. Thus, notwith- 
standing all the real humility of this character, there is in it 
still some mixture of pride, which is only to be subdued at 
the cross of Christ ; where the true penitent sinner at length 
leams, that the veiy way to frustrate the mercy of Qod it 
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to mix, in the great concern of justification, any of. bit own 
petty performances with the merits of the Redeemer. " 

The malicious policy of Satan is, to let alone the spiritually 
proud Antihomian ; toat is, to leave him pleased with his 
own attainments and regardless of personal holiness, while' 
he buffets with all his might the poor Christian soldier of 
Luther's opposite temperament. Here, by his artful tempta- 
tions, he works secretly upon what is called in Scripture 
'* the old man ;" and by false imaginations and plausible 
reasonings endeavours to reduce the soul to despair, to hide 
from it the Consolations of the Divine promises, and to drive 
the d^Eftresiied sinner into a state of legal bondage, or even 
into* atheism itself. In the*activ.e scenes of Luther's life, in 
the distress of his external persecutions, in the heat of his 
Controversies, in his wars vrith the papacy, or even in his 
pacific employments of preaching and writing conunents on 
the Word of God, little or nothing of this sort appears : it is 
in his closet, in his conversations with his intunates, with 
his parish priest, or his wife ; or when his fellow-labourers 
vex and irritate him by their opposition ; or, lastly, when 
Ms o^im health and spirits are broken down by incessant 
toils, and cares, and watchings ; these are the seasons when 
in private we may expect to see the Saxon hero of the 
reformation more or less, according to circumstances, in a 
state of imbecility and confusion of mind, or evon of fear, 
anxiety, complaint, and tribulation. 

But be it remembered, that, extreme cases excepted, there 
is in the public deportment of Luther 'no material difference 
to be observed. He thinks, he reasoils, he writes, he preaches, 
precisely in the same manner. Nay, he knows how to five 
the very best spiritual advice to those who apply to mm 
under afflictions similar to his own. He even sometimes 

i'ests with such persons with a view to do them good, when 
le thinks their case calls for encouragement to cheerfulness ; 
and yet internally he is perhaps much disposed to blame 
himself for having gone too far in that way. It is recorded,, 
that on -one occasion he cried out, " People conclude from 
my .ordinary gay conversation that I walk on beds of roses, 
•ttd on nothing else ; but God knows what I daily feel." All 
ttea may appear strange and contradictory to those vvho 
have not been conversant with such things. The solution 
"> Chiiiit, the Head of the church, both protects its membew 

Dd3 
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ftoln dehulan, wad at the nme time diicipl|hei'hU aMeai 
•enranU by amktionB ; and though sometimes the ** thoins 
in tiie fiesh,** called ** messengers of Satan," ma^ csxifie ffieat 
tamuH and distressin the souls of iaithfiU ministen of the 
gospel, such trials shall not ultimately avail, either to tha 
■ubvefision of doetrine or the declension of godliness. 

That great defect in meekness, which is constantly to be 
deplored in the character of the Saxon reformer, as it doubt- 
lets ffave the tempter a great advantage over hira, so did it 
require the very discipline and chastisement here described. 
By a strong and- piercing understanding, Luther had dis- 
covered the i;pvealed remedy of our fallen nature, and 6n- 
Ibrced the use of it with almost** unexampled wisdom and 
'energy : nevertheless, this great physician fails to apply, in 
his own malady, the efficacious medicines he has so often* 
prescribed with success to others. 

Early in 1527 a remarkable scene occurred of the kind 
me have described. We behold that high unconquered 
spirit, which stood calm and secure amid the rage of pdpes 
and princes, lie prostrate under tbe pressure of internal 
temptation. An infectious disorder prevailed at Wittemberg, 
and the elector ordered the academics to retire tQ Jena ; but 
Luth^ thought it his duty not to desert his flock. . At the 
same timelie.severely but justly rebuked several, who when 
in health had altogether neglected the sacrament, and now 
ill the hour of danger eagerly {jessed for the administration 
of it,«even at the peril of the minister's life. In the course 
of this year he suffered much, and for a considerably time 
together, firom bodily complaints, and thereby became ex* 
treiiiely debilitated aiterwaid ; but it does not at all appear 
that he was attacked by the prevailing epidemic : that dis- 
order, however, was in his house for many months, and his 
wife was at that time pregnant. No wonder, therefore, that 
he should describe his spirits as weak and agitated, and 
often oppressed with fears and perturbations. Then' it was 
that Satan seems to have taken^ the advantage, to inject his 
fier^ darts into the mind of this devoted servant of God, at 
a time when almost every object appeared grievous and 
alarming to his irritable imagination. The duapidation of 
the ecclesiastical revenues by the avarice and rapacity of the 
nobles, who took advantage of the excessive good-nature 
of (be elector, was another serious affliction to w mind of 
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Eothev ; who, in regard to his own personal condition, was 
pdxfec^ly disinterested, and was only anxious that, through 
the means of judicious and eccuiomical regulations, there 
might be sufficient funds for the improvement, extei^sicH], 
and new foundation of various Protestant estid>lishment8. 
Then the opposition of the sacramentarian reformeni gav# 
him sensible uneasiness; though in this he certainly ought to 
have confessed that his chief suffenng arose from the m(^« 
tification of his pride, and that he had no very unaterial rea- 
son to coij^plain of Want of respect on the part of Zwingle, 
CEcQlampadius^ and other excellent persons, whom he ought 
joyfully and cordially to have received as brethren and 
fellow-soldiers, fighting in the same cause of a persecuted 
gospel. It is true that Zwingle, in the c6urse of controversy^ 
could sometimes- use- language sufficiently .bitter and con- 
temptuous ; but Luther ought still tQ have remembered, that ^ 
he himself had Jtoen in thfi respect the aggressor to a most ' 
vexatious degree. He did indeed remember it, and with 
many tears, as we shall see^ but it was his duty to have 
owned his fault long before ; not merely in his chamber to 
a few private friends, but openly to all the world ; and to 
have repaired the breach both by candid acknowledgments 
and by ceasing from the strife. Bui Luther did neither one 
nor the other. , I have no desire to conceal the blemishes of 
the Saxon reformer. He possessed uncommon excellences ; 
but they were stained with faults by no means mconsider^ 
able. It is perfectly right that we should in this manner 
thoroughly examine the^ characters of meji of real holiness; 
that we may distinguish them from the fictitious perfiec^ 
Uonists of the stoics, and learn to give the praise to that 
God who is justly jealous of his own glory. 

Let us now listen to Martin Luther discovering the secret 
weakness and distress of his soul ; and let us keep in mind 
that this is the very same man who was every day bidding 
open defiance to the areatest powers of Europe, both civil 
and ecclesiastical, and voluntarily hazarding his life for the 
sake of Christian truth and liberty. " My sins," he says, 
** have brought upon me the heavy wrath of God. It is not 
enough that the pope, the emperor, the princes, and the 
bishops should aim at my life, but my religious brethren also 
must torment my sjHrit. My sins, and all the powers of 
death, Sataii »ad l^is angeU, rage without ceasing. Ana 
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what is my hope t I mj, if Christ AoaM foraalce me I am 
ondone. But he never will forsake such a poor miserable 
•inner. Mine enemies are mighty ; "^nd add nffliction to 
affliction, now that I am under the Divine diastisement. But 
enough ; let me not be querulous or impatient under the rod 
of Him who smites and beal^, who kills and makes alive. 
Blessed be his holy will ! When the world and the prince 
of the world bate me in this manner, it is surely some proof 
that I belonf to Christ. Tbe critical situation of my wife 
increases my anxiety ; and I am quite alarmed at wbat has 
lust now happened to another lady, one of our neighbours, 
m similar circumstances. She has been carried off rapidlj 
by the prevaiHnff epidemic. My present trials are great ; 
but the all-poweriul One has done great things for me. May 
. Christ, whose pure doctrine I have taught and openly avowed, 
^ be ray rocik and my fortress ! Amen.** Thus he wrote to 
Justus Jonas. 

To AmsdorflT he said, **It so pleases God, thirt F, who 
have been accustomed to comfart others, do myself stand in 
need of consolation. I have but one prayer, and I beseech 
yott join with me in it — that, whatever Christ may be pleased 
to do with me, he would preserve me from ungratefully 
xebelling' against him, ^hom I have hitherto preached* and 
■erved with so much zeal ; though at the same time I have 
offended him by many and great sins. I still 'hope he will 
forgive me, and say, * I am thy salvation.' " 

To other correspondents he writes : ** There is nothing 
Qiat my ains do not deserve ; but nevertheless I have fAnn- 
fort in the thought that I have taught the gospel of Christ 
in godly sincerity, to the salvation of many souls. This 
ffalls Satan ; and he would destroy me, together with the 
Word itself. While others are called to the stake by the 
cruel tyrants, I suffer internally in spirit' from the prince of 
€his world. May the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ per- 
fect in me his holy will ! Oh, how precious and delightful is 
the secret contemplation of that will !" " I am still under 
the ^mlice of Satan, who continues to buffet me. Pray 
for me. I have now languished for nearly three months, 
yet not so much in body* as in mind ; and I am still far firom 
well." " Sp may^Christ comfort you,** he says to his beloved 
friend Hausman, '* as you comfort me. I thank my God 
ttsak 8atan» "with aU his wondei^ craft, and all his'powei^ 
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ftil e^jpertioiiii, has^Aot yet been able to gain his will upon 
ne. This is no ordinary temptation ; and 90 skilful is that 
wicked one in perverting the Scriptures, that my own know- 
ledge of ike tacred wntines fails me on this occasion : I 
stand in need of the help of my friends, and I am thankful 
lor th^ir consolatory communications. I open my case to 
you. in this manner, that you may pray the more earnestly 
for me ; and mfiy also .yourself in like circumstances, if ever 
they should happen, be aware of < the depths of Satan.' '* 

In tho midst of ''his humiliation and confession of sin, we 
find Luther repeated^ taking comfort, as holy David did, 
from a consciousness of the integrity and purity of his mo- 
tivesl Thus he in(rites to Melancthpn: " Pray for me : I 
an) a miserable abject wonq of the earth, distracted with 
sorrow. ' Buti as this is the good will of the Father of n\er- 
ciea, glory be to him, whatever be my sufferings. In regard 
to. myself, there is but one thing on which I lay any stress ; 
namely, tbftt I have ever taught the word of God in its pu- 
rity, ftna on ho occasion corrupted the truth, either through 
a love of glory or of gain." To another friend he say/^ 
^ Be serious 'm. your orayers . for Qie, th*at Christ may not 
leave me destitute ; for i am utterly without strength. I am 
iensible^hat I stai^ in need of temptations^ that God may 
be gloriifi^ in jne, and that I may be humbled ; and I hav« 
•^ a good hope that Chiist will accept me, though I have 
listen^ and do listen too much to the devices of Satan. It 
is astonishing how he can transform himself not to say into 
an angel of light, but into Christ himself. I am compelled 
to own Ms power ; for he is outrageous in his attacks upoji 
me. But Christ hath faithfully preserved me, and will pre- 
serve me unto the end." 

The truth of the history of Luther's extreme suffering, In 
the course of these temptations, does not depend entirely 
on the descriptions contained in his own letters to his friends. 
Bugenhagen and Justus Jonas were present during one of 
the most severe attacks ; and were so much affected oy what 
they saw and hea,rd, that they thought fit to record in writing 
some of the most material circumstances. This was in July, 
1627. But more than six months before that time intense 
distress and agitation of spirit had laid hold of our reformer, 
i'or he writes thus to Jonas on the 26th of December, 1520. 
•<0h, my Jonas, pray for me; sympathii* with me m th* 
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a^onief I undergo. The temptation is sometimes less, but 
retun^ again with greater fury< May C^irist never'forsake 
me ! May he chastise me as a son, but not punish me as a 
Mbel ! May! be strong in faith, even onto the end !" 

The substance of the account giving by the abore-named 
firiends of Luther is as follows. About eieht o'clock in the 
morning of Saturday the 6th of July, Bugenhagen was 
•lanned at being hastily sent for by Lather. He found him, 
however, in conversation with his wife, and looking as usual. 
It seems he had that morning experienced a most tremendous 
temptation, entirely of a spiritual nature ; and was seriously 
apprehensive, that, if the hand of God should again be sa 
heavy upon him, he could not survivetfae attack. On the 
whole, he suspected he was aborut to die ; and retired pri- 
vately with Bngenhagen, the parish minister, into his cham- 
ber, and there in secret committed every thing to God, and 
■blemnly confessed his sins ; and then, says the writer^ my 
MASTBs entreated me, his pupil, to give him a woid of 
consolation from the Scriptures. Afterward he rpoovered 
■e far as to be "able to so out to dinner, and make the* com- 
pany cheerfiil, as he ^ways did. But in the evening he 
was suddenly seized with a fainting fit ; and cried-out, ** Oh !, 
Doctor Jonas, T am sick; bring me wateT,.OT whatever you 
have, or J aqi ^one." Jonas in a fright snatched up some 
cold water, and threw it freely over him. At that moment 
Lather i^as the very picture of death*; but pr<;8ehtly after he 
began to pray most intensely : <* If this be my last hour, Q 
Lord, thy will be done ! O Lord, rebuke me not >in thine 
anger ; chasten me not in thy heavy displeasure. Have 
mercy upon me, O Lord. I would willingly have shed my 
blood in the cause of thy Word ; but perhaps I was unworthy 
of that honour. Thy vnll be done! Only may thy name be 
glorified, whether by my death or my life." 

He then, in the most solemn manner, recommended to the 
blessing of God that ministry of the sacred gospel, which had 
hitherto been committed to his charge. Upon which Bogen- 
bagen, almost senseless Irom deep and anxious concern, 
interrupted him by raying, " Among your other prayers, my 
dear doctoY, let this be one, that it would please God to 
Continue your life for the good of us poor creatures, and of 
many others. " « To die,^' replied Luther, « Would be gain 
io me, bat . . . .** and then, withoat finishing the sentence, 
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he thus seriously addressed Justus Jonas : « The woiM 
delights in falsehoods ; and it will certainly be said that I 
recanted my doctrines in the hour of death. I desire, there- 
fore, you and Bugenhagen to be witnesses of l^his my con- 
fession of faith : I am perfectly satisfied that the doctrines 
which I have taught, concerning faith, charity, the cross, 
and the sacraments, are verily agreeable to the Word of God. 
I was led by Providence, and not voluntarily, to act the part 
which I have acted in the ministry. Many have blaniea me 
for b'eing deficient in moderation. However, in some instances 
there wha m me no want of moderation but what may be 
justified ; and Qiost assuredly I have never intended harm 
to any person whatever. On the contrary, I have always 
wished to pfofnotq men's salvation,, even the salvation of 
mine enemies.'* 

Afler this, Luther gravely stated to the sam* persons his 
objections to the sacramentarians ; calling God to witness 
the sincerity of his heart, and lamenting with tears the 
numerous sects that arose, and neither spared the flock, nor 
the Word of God.. " What a bustle,*' said he,. " will they 
raise after my de^th !" And then, with deep sighs, and a 
vast effusion of tears, he confessed how intemperate he had 
been at times in his language ; and appealed to him who 
knows an things, that in this he had given' way to the infir- 
mity of the 'flesh, thereby endeavouring to shake oflftbe 
hurden of his afflictions ; but that his conscience did not 
reproach him with having harboured any ill-will. " Be ye 
my witnesses, however,** said he, turning his face towai^s 
his two friends, " th^t, on the Subjects of repentaqce and 
justiflcation, I recant notlung of what I have written against 
the pope. I feel that to be the gospel of God, and the truth 
of God ; and, though some may think I have been too harsh, 
or taken too great liberty, I do not repent in that matter.", 

Luther then began to inquire afler his child. " Where 
is my dearest little John 1'* The child was soon brought 
smiling to the father, who immediately commended "his 
good httle boy,** as he called him, and his mother, " his 
dearest Kate,'* to a good and gracious God. " Ye have no 
Worldly goods,'* said he ; " but God, who is the Fatbef ^^ 
the orphan, and judges the cause of the widow, will defend 
and keep you. I give thanks to thee, O Lord God, that thy 
providence has made me indigent in this world. I have 
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neUlier bouse, nor 1i^ nor tiotaetsion, to l^ve. Thou ba«t 
blessed me with a wife and children, and these I return back 
uito thee : O feed them, teaoh them, preserve tjiem !** 

To bis wife he said, ** My dearest Kate, if it is C^od^s 
win, I request thee to submit to it : thou art my wedded 
wife ; this thou wilt never forget ; and let God*s Word be 
thy constant guide.** He proceeded to say something to 
ber concerning a few silver cups, and concluded with these 
words, ** You Know we have nothing else.** His wife dis- 
played on this trving occasion extraordinary Christian 
fortitude. Almost neart-brokeh and frighted even to con- 
sternation, she yet preserved a good bopp in her counte- 
nance. She allowed that not only herself and her child, 
but many other Obristian people, would experience a great 
loss ; but she entreated her husband not to be uneasy on 
ber account^ for if it really was Ged*s will that he should 
depart, she could submit to it cordially. She therefore 
commended him to the Lord God, under whose protection 
be could not fail to be safe. 

By the external application of warmth, and by the use 
of cordial medicines internally, Luther seon recovered from 
the apparently immediate danger ; but such had been the 
▼iolence of the paroxysm, that he experienced the debilitating 
affects of i( during the remainder of the year. 

On the Sunday succeeding this memorable Saturday, 
Luther declared to Jonas, that on comparing the agony 
of his mind, during the spiritual temptation in the morning 
of the preceding day, with his bodily afflictions in the 
evening, the latter bad not been half so distressing as the 
fcrmer. He added, " Doctor, I must ma^k the day ; I was 
yesterday at school." 

Afterward he underwent many exacerbations of mind 
of a similar nature to that described, but none e({ually 
severe. Yet Bugenhagen assures us, that during all these 
trials Luther attended to every part of his duty, that he sel- 
dom omitted his public lectures, and generally preached on 
the Lord's day. Bugenhagen was frequently called during 
the hour* of the night to visit him in his distress ; i|nd re* 
peatedly heard him say, ** The violence of the temptation 
stupifies me so that I cannot open my mouth. As soon as 
ever it pleases God that I can lift up my heart in prayer, 
•nO make use of seriptural expressions, it ceasesto prevail* 
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Bagenhagen tells'tis that he found real satisfaction in being 
of some little service to Luther, through whose instru- 
mentality Grod had been pleased to reveal to him the gospel 
of his Son. 

There are, I believe, those who will not be displeased td 
see this eminent servant of God in his imbecility ; and to 
whom the narrative may be even consolatory and instruct* 
ive. They" will observe that such instances, when well 
considered, incontrovertibly prove that the excerilenoe of 
evangelical power is of God, and not of man. Hence thd 
nature of true Christian experience is both illustrated and 
confirmed. Let us regret sincerely the strength of our re* 
former's ptrejudices, the violence of his temper, the asperity 
of his language ; but let us be glaJ, that in the hour of 
affliction at least, he bitterly lamented his faulty and 
earnestly prayed "th|it.he might not by them brinff a scan- 
dal on the gospel.*' Amid all his blemishes, men of candouf 
and discernment will be compelled to recognise the most 
unequivocal marks of purity of intention. 

Those who are disposed to class this reformet among 
Knthosiasts should pause, Qnd seriously reflect what that 
word means in its ordinary acceptation, when applied to 
religious characters ; and they may in the end be led to 
agree with the writer of this history, that few men, perhaptf 
none, in any age, were ever less infected with that evil* I 
less wonder that by modem writers Martin Luther should 
have been suspected of a propensity to mblangholy ; be* 
cause it is too much their practice to represent all deep con* 
cem and personal anxiety in matters of Feligion, and still 
more all the distresses, afflictions, mournings, and tempta* 
tions of devout persons, as implying a melancholic temper* 
ament of the natural constitution. Instances of .this way 
of judging are innumerable. The truth is, the Saxon 
reformer was naturally of a cast directly opposite to that 
which is here supposed ; and Melancthon expressly declares* 
that he was of ** a lively, social, generous turn of mind.'* 

Luther himself was fully persuaded of the agency of Satan 
in. the production of those temptations which afflicted him 
»o grievously. Beausobre, on the contrary, peremptorily 
rejects the supposition, and without the least ceremony ot 
hesitation pronounces them to have been the effect of m«lail« 
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choly. A oo^ decUradon of this kind, when made by fach 
an author a« Beaatobre, who could not have been entiTely 
ignorant of the private life of Luther, ^i^clo^^ at once.the na- 
ture of the reliffious views and taste of the writer, and places 
it in a clearer light than many pages of cautious composition 
in divinity would probably have done. What a contrast 
to the positive decision of Beausobre is the following un- 
affected observation of the pious Bugenhagen, who, Uving 
daily in habits of the utmost familianty with our reformer, 
must have known him thoroughly. ** If these things,** says 
he, ** happened to the prophets, and to the apostles, and to 
others, and even to our Lord Jesus Christ, it is not so very 
wonder^l that they should happen to Luther." ' Not one 
word of his being disposed to melancholy. 

Yet it may. not be improper to interpose a brief caution 
here suggested by (he preceding remaik of Bugenhagen. 
The book of Psalms, and that of Jeremiah, and the epistles 
of St. Paul certainly contain descriptions of sensations 
similar to those of Luther ; and it must therefore be ad- 
mitted, that the choicest servants of God may very oflen be 
under ^reat temporary sadness and dejection of mind. This 
may anse from different causes : firom a deep conviction of 
■in, and an awful sense of the wrath of God ; as was Lu- 
therms case when he first entered the mo^iastery, and for 
some time after : firom great darkness of mind,, and the 
hiding of God*s face, of which David repeatedly complains ; 
or from some unknown chastisement, as in the instance 
of St. Paul's thorn in the flesh. In the next place, we may 
safely admit further, that a true servant of God, under a 
severe discipline of this sort, may actually be reduced to a 
condition which shall in many circumstances resemble that 
of a person whose natural disposition is truly melancholic. 
But, when all this is granted, it will not follow that the dark- 
ness and dejection and grief of a sincere penitent are any 
proof at all of a naturally melancholic constitution. It is true, 
the temperament may be of that kind, and then probably the 
more severe will be the sufferings of the holy man : but these 
things do not necessarily go together ; and those who think 
they do, have yet to learn the manner of God's dealings, in 
subduing the pride and stubbornness of his fallen creatures. 
The exclamation of Festus, « Paul, thou art beside thyself ;»• 
and the sentence of Beausobre, " Luther mistook melancholy 
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for a temptation of the devil^^ appear to me to bo instances 
of rash judgment, which are to be classed together, origin- 
ating in a similar want of humility, of self-knowledge, ai^ 
of submission to tlie Divine will. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



Visitation of the Electorate of Saxony — Luther on Resistance 
— Toleraiion — arid Predestirtation — Conferences of Mar" 
purg — Progress of the Gospel — Charles V, and the Pope — 
— Second Diet of Spires — First ProtesUmts — Preparations 
for the Diet of Augsburg. 

In the year |627, John, the good Elector of Saxony, had 
ordered some steps to be taken towards a general visitation 
of all the churches under his jurisdiction, and in the suc- 
ceeding year that important business was nearly brought to 
a conclusion. A directory for the use of the clergy of the 
electorate was composed by Melancthon, revised and cor- 
rected in^some points by Luther, and lastly published under 
the sanction of the prince himself. The instructions were 
digested under eighteen heads, with an admirable preface 
by Luther ; in which he shows the great use of ecclesiastical 
visitations, confirms the practice from Scripture, and censures 
the neglect of the dignitaries of those times. Among the 
names of the visiters are mentioned Luther, Melancthon, 
Myconius, Justus Jonas, and Bu^enhagen ; and also sev- 
eral laymen of less notoriety. These excellent commis- 
sioners fixed suitable pastors in the respective parisheli ; 
abolished the ancient superstitions in the most lenient and 
gradual manner ; and at the same time gave every humane 
attention, consistent with their duty as visiters, to persons 
obstinately addicted to the forms of popery. Under their 
seventeenth article the duty of a bishop is described, though 
the term superintendent is adopted. ** Every superintend- 
ent is carefiilly to inspect the conduct of the clergy of his 
own diocess ; to examme candidates for holy orders ; to take 
care afterward that they preach sound doctrine; and to 
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•dmonuh and ceniure defaulters ; and if they prove incor- 
rigible, to represent their obstinacy to the tinl magistrate, 
or even to the prince himself." 

In the course .of the year 1528, several circomstiinces 
occurred which cast much additional light on the real prac- 
tical principles of the German reformers. 

The Protestants beheld all the motions of the'Romanists 
with extreme jealousy, aAid had already, as we have seen, con- 
certed some measures for their own protection. In moments 
of so much suspicion and fear, it was natural that they 
should lend an ear to every story which was calculated to 

S've them alarm. On very plausible evidence it was affiimed 
at a number of the first potentates of Germany, with Fer- 
dinand at their head, had some months ago concluded a 
treaty at Breslau, of which one great object was, by an allied 
army to compel the Elector of Saxony and the Landgrave 
of Hesse to re-establish the ancient religious corruptions. 
It was further said to have been stipulated, that if the 
elector should refuse to give up Luther and his innovations, 
and if the landgrave* also should persevere in his obstinacy, 
the leaders of the confederacy should divide the possessfons 
of the vanquished, while the rest should be satisfied with 
pecuniary payments. 

We leave it to the secular historians to develop the truth 
of this mysterious statement, which had wellnigh involved 
the states of Germany in all the horrorf of a civil war. The 
historian of the church of Christ is chiefly concerned in the 
part which the reformers acted at such a crisis. Suffice it 
to say, that the mild and steady temper of John the Constant 
ffave way at length to the warmth and impetuosity of the 
hndgrave ; and the two princes agreed, in the former part 
of this year, to raise an army of twenty thousand foot and 
six thousand horse. Almighty God, they said, had gra- 
ciously bestowed on them and their subjects the rich gif^ 
of the gospel ; and they thought themselves bound to pro- 
tect their religion at the hazard of their dignity, their pos- 
pessions, and their lives. 

Suddenly the powerful influence of evangelical principles 
manifested itself at this juncture. The Wittemberg divines 
declared for pacific measures. Their leader Luther, with 
his associate Melancthon, wrote several letters to the elector, 
io which he confutes the reasoning of the landgrave, who 
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had argued that the steps alfeady taken by their adversaries 
amounted to actual aggression. On the contrary, Luther 
contended that their prince the -elector ought to wait till 
some overt act of incontrovertible aggression take place, or 
at least till the reports of an intended hostility were com- 
pletely substantiated. As matters stood at present, the 
popish princes, though accused of having formed a con- 
spiracy against their neighbours, positively denied the fact ; 
and the imperial regency, which was a legal authority, had 
by express mandate ordered the Protestants to lay down 
their arms. "Here, then," said Luther, "Providence 
affords an excellent opening for peace, which you cannot 
■with a good conscience reject ; you ought rather to despatch 
a conciliatory and even submissive embassy to Ferditiand 
and the council of regency. It is true, the imperial order 
may probably have been obtained at the solicitation of your 
adversaries ; i)evertheless you ought to obey «the supreme 
magistrates— especially v^rhen they enjoin nothing but what 
appears just an4 .laudable. To speak plainly, I must re- 
peat the protestation which I lately made before your high- 
ness at Altenburg ; namely, that though it would give us 
the greatest pain to be separated from such a kind patron 
and parent as our prince, yet we must quit thia. part of the 
countryi rather than be partakers of the infamy which will 
infallibly attach to your highness in the prosecution of un- 
lawful hostilities ; and, if 1 mistake not, many good men 
will follow our example. You had much better break the 
treaty you have made with the landgrave, than commence a 
war of this sort." — Such is the substance of Luther's ad- 
mirable advice and remonstrance on this occasion, l^he 
memoir is in his own handwriting, subscribed also by 
Melancthon : and, in a similar strain of freedom and sin- 
cerity, these excellent men opened their minds to John 
Frederic, the son of the elector. 

All this is the more remarkable because there is no doubt 
that secretly Luther was fully convinced that the treaty of 
Breslau was by no means a mere fiction ; and Spalatinus, 
who had great opportunities of learning the interior coun- 
sels of several of the courts of Germany, has recorded his 
own opinion to the same effect. The more accurately we 
scrutinize the practical notions of the Saxon reformers re- 
M>ectinff obedience to the " powers that be," the prcserva* 
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tioii of peace, and the juiUfication of war, the more shall 
we be satisfied that they were all entirely derived £rom the 
■acred oracles. 

The tender conscience of the' Elector of Saxony was 
much affected by the arguments and suggestions of his 
Wittemberg theologians. Almost immediately he procured 
a modification of bis late treaty with the landgrave, whereby 
it became purely defensive ; and he also sent his son^ to the 
court of Hesse Cassel, to prevent Vhe commencement of 
hostilities. The young prince, John Frederic, exhibited on 
this occasion a prudence not very common at his time of 
life. He said, ** The circumstances called for a middle line 
of conduct : the friends of eviingelical doctrine ought by do 
means to break the peace ; but they shoold ever preserve a 
watchful eye on their persecutors, and ever maintain a pos- 
ture of defence." But it was no easy matter to restrain the 
juvenile ardour of the landgrave, and to prevent him from 
marching his army into the possessions of his neighbours. 
At the head of his Hessian soldiers, he menaced bis father- 
in-law, George of Saxony ; and at the same time in exces- 
sively warm terms blamed the unseasonable moderation 
of the Elector of Saxony, which in a great measure he 
imputed to Luther. The differences, however, were for the 
present happily composed, and without bloodshed, through 
Ihe mediation of the Elector of Treves and the Elector 
Palatine, 

It was painibi to the mind of Luther, as well as injurious 
to the cause of the reformation, that after all that had been 
dbne to repress the fury of the Anabaptists, that fanatical 
■ect continued to increase, and diffuse in all directions its 
eontagious influence. Never was the grand maxim, that 
religious sentiments are not to be eradicated by persecution, 
more strikingly verified than in the conduct of these rebel- 
lious fanatics. Not only in Germany, but almost in every 
part of Europe, princes and magistrates used the \itmo6t 
severity in punishing these sectarian teachers, and in pre- 
venting the dissemination of their tenets. In effect, all good 
ffovemments had reason to dread the progress of the Ana- 
baptists, who taught the people to despise their lawful 
rulers, and the salutary regulations by which all communi- 
ties subsist. George of Saxony had alarmed bis cousin 
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Johiif the elector, by intimating tke danger there was of new 
seditions in Thuringia. " The common people there," he 
said, <* were expecting their real Lord and Master to appear 
shortly in defence of his own Word and Gospel ; and even 
in the alehouses talked of their hopes and prospects without 
disguise/' Everywhere it was the cry of these enthusiastic 
visionaries, ** No tribute— all things in common — ^no tithes 
— no magistrates — the kingdom of Christ is at hand — the 
baptism of infants is an invention of the devil !*' These 
and many other extravagant notions the deluded zealots 
maintained with an unconquerable fortitude, worthy of a 
better cause. Neither the sword, nor fire, nor gibbet could 
induce them to recant* 

Notwithstanding the absurd principles and detestable 
practices of the German Anabaj^tists in the former part of 
the sixteenth century, we cannot doubt that of the vast 
multitudes included under that denomination there must 
have \feen many persons of sincerely pious and pacific dis- 
portions ; though probably unlearned, and liable to be led 
away by impassioned enthusiasts or artful incendiaries. 
Luther has lefl a brief but important testimony to the char- 
acter of some of these men. •* Satan," says he, " rages : 
we have need of your prayers. The new sectarians, called 
Anabaptists, increase in number, and display great external 
appearances of strictness of life, as also great boldness in 
death, whether they suffer by fire or by water.*' But, as 
patience and courage in suffering persecution were looked 
on by the sound and judicious Protestants as by no means 
constituting, the only essential qualifications of a reformer, 
it was impossible that Luther and his associates should 
receive the Anabaptists as friends and partners in the great 
struggle for Christian truth and liberty. They detested 
their turbulence and sedition, while they pitied their folly 
and delusion, and their pretences to extraordinary sanctity. 
Meanwhile the Anabaptists themselves claimed a connexion 
or good understanding with the Lutherans, as often as it 
suited their purpose ; and the papists, either ignorantly or 
through artifice, always represented Luther as the grand 
culprit, and the various sects as ramifications of his funda- 
mental heresy. Discrimination was deemed needless by 
men who considered all opposition or disobedience to the 
established hierarchy as the greatest of crimes, and were 
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ready to ponUh the offenden with the moit anielenting 
bartMmtyl 

In whatever waj inch wilfbl or carelecs nuBrepresentation 
of the fact! might serve the porposes of error or iniquity, 
it behooved those who loved light rather than darkness to ^ 
«;chibit themselves examples of godly troth and sincerity. 
And heie the diligent student of the reformation is pre* 
■ented with an excellent opportunity of narrowly inspecting 
both the principles and the practice of Luther. Balthazar 
Hubmeier had been an eloquent and useful preacher of the 
gospel in Suabia, till Munzer infected him with his mis- 
chievous notions. From that time BaHhtizar became an 
active leader of the Anabaptists, and raised disturbances In 
one place after another, till he was at length seized in Mora- 
via, and suffered under papal cruelty in the flames at Vienna. 
**I wish I may be deceived,** says Zwingle, speaking 
of him, ** but to me an immoderate thirst for praise and for 
money appear to be his sole motives." Balthazar, to pro- 
mote his own views, had^represented, in a little publication, 
the sentiments of 'liUther as the same with his own. A 
calumny of that kind was not to be passed by in present 
ciimimstances without some notice. Luther published a 
brief reply, which consisted chiefly of ati appeal to his own 
■ermons, and to the well-known hct that there was not a 
single Anabaptist to be found in all the electorate of Saxony. 
At the same time, he took occasion to reprobate the cruel 
sufferings inflicted on the poor wretches by the persecutions 
of the ecclesiastical rulers ; insisting with the utmost pre- 
cision on that grand distinction of which this reformer 
never lost sight — that errors in articles of faith were not to 
be suppressed by fire and sword, but confiited by the Word 
of God : and that recourse ought never to be had to capital 
penalties except in cases of actual sedition and tumult. 
The blindness and darkness in which such men are often 
left, said Luther, are in themselves a sufllicient punishment. 

The following declarations abundantly manifest the can- 
did and enlightened spirit of our reformer. " We differ 
from these fanatics not merely in the article of baptism, but 
also in the general reason which they give for rejecting the 
baptism of infants. < It was,' say they, * a practice under 
the papacy.' Thus it was with them a sufficient reason for 
rejecting any thing that the papists bad adopted. Now we 
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do not argue in that manner. We allow that in the papacy 
are many good things ; and all those good, things we have 
retained. What we affirm is this,' That the popes have in 
many instances corrupt^ the apostolic church ; and have 
preferred their own laws and ordinances to the laws and 
ordinances of Christ. Therefore, all that accumulated mass 
of human contrivances, which is of Satan's suggestion, and 
contributes to the destruction of the church of God, rather 
than to its edification, we entirely disapprove and reject. But 
here we stop. We would not imitate the man wh6 on seeing 
his brother in the utmost danger of being killed by a wild 
boar, instantly pierced both the boar and his brother with one 
thrust of his spear. Perhaps some papists w^l accuse me 
of flattering the pope in this instance : my answer is, If the 
pope will l^ar such flattery as this, I will become his obeo 
dient son ; I will be a good papist, and will recant all that 
I have said to oflend hun." 

These sentiments are the more deserving of notice, be- 
cause they have often been quoted in a mutilated way by 
the adversaries of the ' reformation, to show, that from 
Luther'^ concessions it might be proved there existed no 
necessity of a separation from the Church of Rome. The 
feet is, the Protestants never denied that the foundations 
of the faith were to be found in the Romish church ; but 
they complained of great errors and abuses, and of numerous 
superstitions ; and as they could obtain no relief, they de- 
termined not any longer to partake in the iniquity. 

The judgment of Luther on the subject of religious tol* 
eration was called forth still more explicitly, by the vexation 
which the best Protestants of those times underwent from 
the practices of the fanatical sectarians, especially the Ana- 
baptists. His worthy friend Lincus, probably in a state 
of irritation, had asked him, " Whether he conceived the 
magistrate to be justified in putting to death teachers of 
false religion ;" a question then Uttle understood, and on 
which wise and good men were not generally agreed till 
loiig afterward. " I am backward," replied Luther, " to 
pass a sentence of death, let the demerit be ever so appa- 
rent. For I am alarmed when I reflect on the conduct 
>f the papists, who have so often abused the statutes of 
sapital punishment against heresy, to the effusion of ihno- 
jent blood. Among the Protestants, in process of time, I 
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Ibretee a ^reat probability of a similar abate, if they ghoold 
now ann the magistrate with the aame powers, and there 
should be left on record a sii^gle instance of a person hav- 
ing suffered capitally for the propagation of faLse doctrine. 
On this ground, I am decidedly against capital punishment 
in such cases, and think it quite sufficient that mischieroas 
teachers of religion be removed from their situations.*' 

That Martin Luther in such an age, and in opposition to 
the habits of a popish education, could maintain these sen- 
timents of justice and moderation, must be considered as an 
extraordinary instance of that liberal and magnanimous 
spirit with which the Saxon reformer was emmently en- 
dowed; and the judicious reader will not be disposed to 
think worse of his practical conclusion in the toatter of tol- 
eration, because he was led to rest his argimients on bxpb- 
RiiNCB, rather than on visionary theories concerning the 
rights of private judgment. Where we*are to look for ex- 
amples of similar discrimination and freedom from party 
violence under any circumstances lesembling those in which 
Luther was placed, I know not. Certainly we shall have 
occasion to lament, in the progress of this histoiT, that some 
other reformers, even bf the most gentle and beneficent 
tempers, were of a very different opinion, deceived, no doubt, 
hy the perversion of Old Testament precedents, which de- 
rived their force from the Jevrish theocracy. 

In the point of consubstantiation, and in his refusal to 
hold an explicit fraternal' communion with the sacramenta- 
rians, Luther still persisted. Of his oonduct in this respect 
I pretend to give no satisfactory account. Let it be classed 
amonff the surprising inconsistencies which are to be ob- 
served in the history of human nature. Without doubt, it was 
in itself utterly indefensible, and also perfectly unlike what 
might have been expected from his general principles of 
toleration and facility in other articles, as well as from the 
uncommon sacrifices which he had made of a thousand 
prejudices of education, apparently much harder to be over- 
come than this. 

Luther's uniform abhorrence of the inhumanity of con- 
signing heretics to the sword or the flames appears on 
many occasions ; and this both directly and indirectly. The 
following is an instance of the latter kind. His extreme 
aversion to the sacramentaiians is not to be questioned ; yet, 
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when the Elector of Saxoi^ consulted him res(>ectmff a sol<* 
cUer, who, in his cups, had maintained the opinion ofZwin- 
gle, and reviled the doctrine of cons^b8tantiation, he an- 
swered : M A man of this sort should be enjoined silence, 
rather than be permitted to mislead simple minds on a sub* 
ject which he himself does not understand. But, if he will 
continue to talk, let him procure information from the clergy. 
At all events, he must not be allowed to abuse the lawM 
ministers of the countiy." 

The direct testimonies of Luther against the cruelty of 
persecutors are iniiumeraUe. There is a remarkable one at 
the eiid of one of his little treatises on the sacrament. 
«* Were there no other reason," says he, " for leaving the 
communion of the Church of Rome, this single one would 
be sufficient — they shed innocetit blood, contrary not only to 
the divine, but even to the pontifical law itself. They have 
no statute which makes it death to communicate in both 
kinds, yet they bum laymen who do so. They also bum 
their priests for marrying*; when the penalty of their law 
is only degradation. I say then, they are men op blood ; 
and if I were at present a member of their communion, 
their savage barbarity would induce ipe to leave them for 
ever, even though I lutd no other feult to find with them.'* 

It is a common, but at the same time an erroneous notion, 
that the difference of the sentiments of Luther from those 
of all that class of Protestants on the Continent who had 
no connexion with his churches, lay very much in the -article 
of predestination. There is a twofold mistake in this posi- 
tion, originating, I ccmceive, in an inattention to those 
variations of doctrine, which, in the subsequent periods of 
the history of the reformation, took place both in the Lutheran 
and the other churches that separated themselves from the 
Romish communion. Certainly the Lutheran churches by 
degrees became more Arminian, and, in ^neral, the rest 
of the Protestant churches more Calvinistic afterward. 
The impression that Luther was anti-Calvinistic in his sen- 
timents must be effectually done away by an attentive con- 
sideration of his answers to Erasmus on the will. In truth, 
consubstantiation was the single point in the early part of 
the reformation on which the imhappy separation almost 
entirely turned : and the consequences of this schism deserve 
to be noticed by pious reformers in all ages, as a warning to 
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boTj in lileiice their unimportant disagreements, rather 
than to perpetuate them by a formal and explicit contention* 

Nevertheless, the Saxon theologian, though he denied, 
as we have repeatedly seen, the existence of ail human 
ability to save a lost sinner, as also the efficacy of all hu- 
man qualifications to merit reward ; and though he ascribed 
salvation to grace alone, and to the merciful will of God ; 
yet, on the delicate question of predestination, displayed 
that moderation by which bis mind was uniformly influenced 
in all doctrinal inquiries except the one jilst named ; and, 
content with what Scripture had revealed, he never under-^ 
took to explain the difficult subject with any thing like a 
systematic precision. Much less did he ever thinly proper 
to propose the arduous speculations concerning the divine 
decrees as necessary articles of a Christian's faith. 

It happened, however, that a neighbouring minister, with 
a view of comforting one of his flock, whose mind was 
much distressed respecting the secret counsels of God, was 
desirous of obtaining from Luther more satisfaction on tlus 
head than could be collected from his publications. This 
circumstance gave to our reformer the occasion of writing 
an epistle, the substance of which will be allowed by all 
sincere Protestants to be well adapted to the purpose for 
which it was composed : and, as a curious and inquisitive 
q>irit of prying into the inscrutable mysteries of the Divine 
will is but too often indulged by many serious persons, the 
perusal of a few quotations from Luther's advice may prove 
edifying to some pious readers. 

** Many have perished," he says, *^ in the indulgence of 
such curious inquiries : it is a temptation which leads even 
to blasphemy. I myself, by giving way to it, have more 
than once been reduced to the last extremity. We, poor 
mortals, by faith can scarcely comprehend a few rays of the 
Divine promise, or receive in practice a few sparks of the 
Divine precepts ; and yet, feeble and impure as we are, we 
rashly attempt to fathom the majesty of God in all ito bright- 
ness. Do we not know that his ways are past finding out 1 
Instead of using well the mild light of the promises which 
is adapted to our faculties, we rush, with the eyes of moles, 
to view at once the majestic splendour of the Deity. What 
wonder then if his glory should overwhelm us in the attempt 
to investigate it. We ought to know that there is such a 
thing as the secret will of God i but the danger is When W0 
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Was to become of John, * What it that^M*^ 
me.' But 8ir|>p08e wis conld give 'an acdurat 
jufl^ments of Almizhty. God in his secret determinations ; 
what idv^ntage would accrue to. as f^oni sacK knowledge, 
beydnd y^hfit Ues opeft t^ us -from the promises ^hd the pre- 
cepts, the former addressed to otir faith, > the latter to oiir 
practice, 't'ell your friend, if he would haver peace of mind, 
to abstain from such intricate speculatiofis. The subject is 
incomprehensible, and the study of it may drive him to de>> 
spair and bhsphenjy. - Let him^iiot giVe way to SJitan, who- 
^ould weary him out , by presenting impossibi^ties to his 
mind. Let him exercise faith in the promises, and obey the 
eomn^andments ; and, when he has discharged thostf duties 
well, he will be able to' judge whether he wUJ^have.Miy tim0 
left for impossibilities. There i&no other remedy than to 
negfect such thoughts, and i\ot give way to thdm ; though 
this is a difficult task, because Satan suggests the absolute 
necessity of attending to them:' This battle however must 
be fought ; an^ ^^^y persons fail in the contest by not sus- 
pecting their thduchta to* be the temptations of Satan ; 
whereas, these are Mre very 'fiery darts of' that wicked iSne.* 
He himself fbil from heaven by auning at a knowledge above 
his station. Thtfs also he vanquished Adam, by teaich^^ 
him to be dissatisfied with his ignorance concerning the wiU 
of God. FUffht is the true wisdom here ; there' is ho room 
for Christ to dwell in the heart, as long as reasdnings of 
this kind are uppermost." , ^ 

In another letter, white he admits the preoidiniition and 
foreknowledge of God, he nevertheless argues, from Ezek. 
xviii. 23, ("Have I any pleasure at all that the wicked 
should die? saith the Lord God") that God chose, and 
seriously decreed from eternity, the possibility of the salva- 
tion and everlasting happiness of all men. And hence he 
concludes that the general promises of a gracious God 
ought by no means to be limited ; nor those suggestions of 
Satan to be indulged, which would separate us from the 
Divine mercy, which is represented in Scripture as infinite. 
He then refers the afflicted penitent to the voice of God him- 
self: "This is my beloved Son, hear him;" and to the 
words of Christ, proclaiming in the streets, " Come unto me» 

Vol. L— Ff 
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aU ye that Udxmr.'^ '* He Umt^t aU, even the veiy wa^^ jtm , 
pablkant and harlots. Why ahould we perplex ouiselres,** 
ne asks, ^ with difficult and circuitous toads, when the direct 
ioimI is fo cUairly pointed oat to ui,in t& goepeL" 

We'procfed now to a case of dired and fprmal InteTcoorse 
of Luther and his ftieods with, those eminent ^men who 
di^ered from him on the subject of the Eucharist 

' It is a very just, observation of Father J^aul, that ^< in the 
canse ,of reilffion every subdivision is' a strongs weapon in 
the h*nd of the e^emy." The zealous. Landgrave of He^se 
wfs 80 sensible of the importance' <^ this maxim, that he 
spared no pains t» unite the Lutheran'and Z^inglian Fret- 
estants : and to , bring them ta act in concert as^ainst thd 
oommoB enemy. The unhappy disagreement of tnese sects^ 
was -not Qnly injurious to tne lefonnation in general,, but' 
it also thwart^ very miich the^military views of this active 
and magnanimous prince. . ^ 

For &e purpose of promoting the desirable union ai 
whiqh he amied, the landgrave, in th^ year 1529, prop<)sed 
a firiendlv conference to t]« held ?Lt Marpurg between the 
heads df the ^o denominations. Thither repaijrea, on th.e 
ope side, Luther and Melancthon, ^d(on the other Z^win- 
ffl^ and OEicolampadius, together with several others, Itieir 
me|Mlfi respectively, and' men of great note. It is unneces^ 
sary te detail the particulars, of the conferences, which 
lasted several da^s. Suffice it to say, that they ended rather 
according to what might have been expected, than according 
to the Christian wishes of the landgrave. It was not prob- 
able that either Zwingle or Luther, in a public disputation 
on the nature of the presence of Christ in the sacrament, 
should retract the sentiments which he had long defended, 
and against which he would hear no argument advanced 
but what he had already repeatedly heard, considered, and, 
in his own judgment, satisfactorily answered. To this we 
may add the suggestions of Father Paul on this very occasion. 
•* That the controversy havine proceeded so far, the honour 
of the leaders seemed to be mvolved in the question ; and 
also that, in verbal contefUiont the smaUness of the difference 
often nourishes the obstinacy of the parties,^ It appears 
that Luther, conscious of his own positive determination not 
to give way one hair's breadth on the point of consubstan- 
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fiation, and also well aware of the stectdy character of the 
fifw^JBS refohner, from the first clearly ft>resaw the event of 
the debates at Marpurg, and was induced to go thither oiilj 
or chiefly lest the adverse party should have to boast that 
they were more disposed than himself to adopt measures of 
peace and concord. The narrlitives of tl^ party-historians 
concerning this business contain many bitter things which 
are best passed over, especially as the sincerity of the mo-" 
tives of the controversialists cannot reasonably be doubted. 
We affe bound however to mark with' the most entire disap- 
probation 'that unchristian , stubbornness^ of temper which 
manifested itself in Luther at the conclusion of the confer- 
ences. The sa(5fanventariahs, as they were called, begged 
hard to be acknowledged as brethren, ^They evtfn went j^o 
far as to own repeatedly that the body of Christ was verily 
present in the Xord's Supper, though in a spiritual manner ; 
und Zwingle himself,, in pressing fOr mutual fraternity, de- 
clared with tears that there Were no men in the world with 
whon^ he more earnestly wished to agree than with the 
Wittemberg divines. Even the landgrave personally exerted 
hiittself, with all his might, to produce a cordial friendship. 
But the spirit of Luther proved perfectly imtractable and 
intolerant. Nothing more could be gained from him than 
that each side should show Christian chaHty to the other as 
far as they conscimtiously could ; and that both should diU- 
ffently pray God to lead them into the truth. To go further, 
Luther maintained, was unpossible; and he ezparessed 
astonishment that the Swiss divines'^ could look upon him as 
a Christian brother when they did not believe his doctrine 
to be true. In such circumstances, however, though there 
could be no such thing as fraternal union^the parties, he 
allowed, might preserve a friendly sort of peace and concord ; 
nnght do good turns to each other; and abstain from 
harsh and acrimonious language. 

Certain articles were drawn up, and signed by the several 
parties. These furnish a very useful document to the curious 
inquirer, and confirm what we have stated of the substantial 
agreement of the subscribers on all points but one. 

The progress of divine knowledge, the genuine conver- 
no)[i of souls, and th6 abolition of abominable superstitions, 
kftd now be^n carried on with no great interruption for the 
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•pace of more than ten yean ; that ta, till the yeai 18^ 
leckoniDg from (he year 1517 ; whmii Lather first raised his 
▼oice against the sale of indolgences, and soon after pointed 
out the Roman pontiff himself as the guilty author of this 
iniquitous traffic The success of the gospel during this 
period was perhaps without parallel since the apostolic age. 
Not all the remonstrances of -the iiqperial regency could 
deter the great city of Strasbure &om adopting, in 1529, 
the bold rf§6iuidon of abolishing the mass : hor could Count 
Philip of UanOver, though menaced with formidable oppon- 
tiout be restrained from introducing, in the same year, 
evangelical doctrine throughout his dominions. Even in 
It4ly) we are told Jby Father Paul« there was public preach- 
ing against the Church of Rome, and the gospellers increaseid 
every day. 

We must not however forget, that notwithstanding this 
blessed influence of the written Word, persons who openly 
avowed their conviction of the truth were miserably exposed 
to perseoution, in all those places where either the civil or 
the ecclesiastical ruler happened to be an active and zealous 
Roman Cathoiie. The catalogue of the sufier^rs is veiy 
considerable. It may however suffice to odd, to (he inr 
stances already noticed, a few others of the most remark- 
able cases. 

Joachim, the Elector of Brandenburg, distinguished him- 
self at this ti{ne in persecuting the Lutherans. This bigoted 
prince had confined for some days in her chamber, on 
account of her attachment to the gospel, his own wife 
Elizabeth, the sister of the exiled King of Denmark, and 
was intending to immure her perpetually ; when, fay the 
help of her brother, she efiected a wonderful escape from 
Berlin ; was conveyed in the wagon of a peasant, and 
hospitably received by the Elector of Saxony. 

Ursula Dutchess of Munsterberg had also this year a most 
miraculous escape from the monastery of Friberg : and fled 
with two virgins to Luther for protection. This was a most 
mortifying event to George of Saxony ; fo^ this dutchess was 
his own cousin. 

In France the persecutions were dreadful. The papists 
persuaded the king that all the misfortunes with which the 
country was afflicted were owing to the mischievous Lu- 
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theran heresy. In consequence, the most sanguinary la^s 
were solemnly decreed against Lutheranismj and every one 
who could be proved to favour ihe doctrine was treated as a 
blasphemer. Yet this same prince, Francis I.^-notwithstand- 
ing th^ zeal with which his CathbHc clergy availed to inspire 
him, had no objection, for the purpose of more effectually 
serving his political schemes, to endeavour, by the medium 
of his ambassadors, to promote in Switzerland that Very 
refbrmatioQ of religion which he was labouring to expel 
from his own kingdom by fire and sword. Z)^ingle, in a 
letter to CEIcolampadius, tells us that the royal ambassadors 
of Frande pressed the five Catholic cantons of Switzerland 
to allow the Word of Ood to be pi^eached among, them, 
according to the system of the reformers. ^ 

In North Holland, a widow, named' Wendelmut, Was 
seized on account of her religion, carried to the Hague, and 
there strangled, and afterward burnt ' to ashes* On . her 
examination concerning' the mass,, she answered, " It is a 
piece of bread ;'' and in regard to the images and ptctilr^s 
of paintB she confessed she knew of no other mediator but 
Jesus Christ. To one that told lier she did not fear death 
' because she had not' tasted it, this widow re|)liedy" I shall 
neVer taste it ; for Christ has said. If any man keep my 
sayings he shall never see death.'' She was then advised 
to confess her sins to a priest : upon which sbe cried aloud, 
" I have confessed all my sins to Christ my Lord, who ta'kes 
away all sin. But if I have offended my neighbours, I 
heartily ask them forgiveness^' ' She then went to the place 
of execution With meekness and courage. 

It is said that some of the Moravian brethren, as w6ll as 
other pious persons of those times, were baptized a second 
time ; and this, not as proselytes of Anabaptism, but merely 
because they could then see no other way of separating 
themselves from a wicked world. And we may observe, in 
general, that it is not always easy to distinguish, in the 
accounts of the Anabaptist martyrs, who were truly humble 
Christians. We cannot however doubt of the reality of the 
sufferings of the unfortunate victims, when the facts are 
distinctly recorded with triumph by the Romish historians 
themselves. On this ground we select from Cochlsus, who 
otherwise is rarely to be trusted in any question respecting 
the reformers, the following testimonies to the execrable 

Ff 8 
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bwbaritj of the iNiiHstt. *<At RoUoiberg by the xiver 
Neckar, many of -tbe Anabaptists, both men and women, 
were apprehended ; and all put to death thaj refused to 
recant their errors. Nine men were burned : ten women 
were drowned. But their leader and teacher, Michael Sel-^ 
larius, an apostate monk, who was by far the greatest ofien- 
der, was condemned in a public court of judicatuxe to have 
his blasphemous tongue cut out, to be tied to a curricle, and 
to have two pieces of his flesh torn from lus body, in the 
market-place, by red-h(^ pincers ; then to be torn again 
afterward in the same manner by the hot pincers five times 
on the road, as he was dragged to the burning pil^.*' .This 
sentence, the author, tells us, was executed on the 17th of 
May, 1527; and he proceeds to exclaim what a grievous 
deceiver Sellaritrs had been ; and among other things men- 
tions his teaching the people not to invoke saints ; .but not 
one word escapes this malignant and bigoted historian con* 
eeming the firmness, patience, or piety of the martyr. 

At Tournay in Flanders, an Augustinian monk, named 
Henry, was this year condemned to the fiames, for having 
thrown ofi* his dre^s, married a wife, and preached against 
popery. The bishop^s official told him he might sav^ his 
fife, if he ^ot!ild but own that tlie ^oman he had married 
Was not his wife, but his concubine. But he, refusing to 
lengthen his days on such terms, praised God by singing 
Te Deum, and soon after cheerfully finished his course in 
the 'fire. Thus, year after year, do we fintl these horrible 
traces of antichristian cruelty following the ttack of the 
gospel, and wreaking its vengeance on those who embraced 
It in faith and love. 

Notwithstanding these dreadful narratives, however, there 
is no doubt that the violence oi the war between Francis I. 
and the emperor, as also the dissensions between the em- 
peror and the pope, proved extremely favourable to the pro- 
gress of the reformation. For, though the spirit of perse- 
cution was not in the least abated, yet it spent its chief fury 
on such defenceless individuals as happened to fall into the 
cruel hands of some bigoted ruler, ecclesiastic or civil. The 
three potentates above mentioned were themselves beset 
with too many difficulties in their political affairs to give 
much serious and steady attention to the business of religion. 
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Add to tl^g^ that their respective . interests were often bo 
opposite and perplexed, as entirely to preclude all amicable 
concurrence in the formation of any general plan for the 
extirpation oi heresy. In effect, it is by reflecting on these 
jarring interests, with an overruling Providence constantly 
in^nind, that we are enabled in some pleasure to account, 
Hot only for the mild decree of the diet of Spires in 1526, 
but also for the inefficiency of the succeeding attempts 'of 
the great papal powers to stifle the revival of Christian 
truth and liberrty. The pope, no doubt, was sincere in his 
desires ta crush ev^ry symptpm' of gr9wing Protestantism ; 
but Charles V. had neither leisure tior inclination to gratify 
the wishes of a, pontiflf who had so lately entered into an 
alliance against him with the French and the Venetians. 
The religion of this prince, as far as it was real, must be 
considered as Roman Catholic; but, whatever it. was, he 
never suffered it to interfere with his ambitious schemes of 
secular. aggrandizement, ^ven the pope himself ceased 
to have the least Influence with him the moment the poli- 
tics of the court of Ron^e appeared to ihwart his designs. 
Oil the other hand, the principles of Clement VII. were. in 
no degree better. XJndei; the pretence that hard and unjust 
terms had been extorted from the King of France while a 
prisoner in Spain after the battle 0/ Pavia, Clement at once 
.absolved him from the oath by which he was bound to 
execute the treaty of Madrid, and sent a, person both to 
congratulate him on his deliverance from captivity, and to 
settle a treaty against Charles ; and lastly, he, despatched 
a brief to the emperor, full of accusation, invective, and 
menace. 

This proceeding of Clement VII. inflamed the resentment 
of the emperor to such a degree, that he abolished the author- 
ity of the Roman pontiff throughout all his Spanish domin- 
ions, made war upon him in Italy, laid siege to Rome, and 
blocked up Clement himself in the castle of St. Angelo, 
"where he was reduced to the extremity of feeding on ass*s 
£esh, and at length compelled to capitulate on severe terms, 
and to remain a prisoner until the chief articles were per- 
formed. 

Such in brief were the important consequences of that 
confederacy which has been termed the holy lbaoub, 
because the pope was at the head of it. The detail of thio 
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war we Ittcwe to the sectilftT bistoriaas ; bat, for the eake 
of laying open the secret mothres of the principal actor^ 
and Uierebj explaining a number -of circumstances, other- 
wise atterly inexplicaible, in the history of the chnrch o( 
Christ, we judge it expedient to give some account of two 
memorable letters which the emperor thought fit to write, 
one of them to the pope himself, the ether to bis cardi- 
nals at Rome, before he cwat to an absolute rupture with 
Clement VII. 

In the former, he accuses the pope of ingratitude, putting 
bim in mind that it was by bis assistance he bad been rai»e3 
to the pontifical chair. The King of England, be said, 
had been called 'the protector of the holy league ; whereas 
that monarch bed assured him, in his letteT8,~that he neither 
liad accepted nor would accept that title, Uiough the pope 
had pressed bim to do so. ^ The King of France, be more- 
OTer said, made no scruple to own publicly, that, before he 
xetumed firom Madrid to his own country, he had been urged 
by the pope to enter into the new alliance ; and the emperor 
added, that he knew the pope bad absolved him from the 
oaUi by which he was bound either to observe the articles 
of peace or return to his captivity. He then put his lioli- 
ness in muid, that the pope of Kome received more money 
from the subjects of the emperor than from all the other 
kings of Christendom put together : that a judgment might 
be formed of the magnitude of those annual Teceipts, from 
the hundred grievances which had been presented to bis 
court by the Germanic body ; that, as emperor, such bad 
always been his devotion and reverence for the apostolic see, 
that he had hitherto forborne to listen to the complaints of 
bis German subjects ; but that if, for good reasons, he should 
be driven to withhold those revenues, then the pope would 
no longer possess the golden keys which open and shut the 

fates of war ; he would no longer be allowed to carry on 
ostilities against the emperor with the money which belonged 
to the subjects of his imperial highness ; for that it would 
certainly be more just for the emperor to apply that money 
to the purposes of his own defence. He concludes by 
roundly telling the pope, that if he were still determined to 

fo On with the war, and would not listen to the reasons he 
ad alleged, he should look upon bun as acting, not the part 
of a father, but of the head of a faction ; not of a pastor. 
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-but of ^ invader of the, just ri^ts of soTeteigii9. Thw, 
he said, was his ultimatum, aqd he should- ^peal to a 
general council pf the whole ChristiaH world. 

In his letter addressed to the college pf card&ials, Charlef, 
with much parade, insists pn the puriW of his intentions, 
his great moderation, and continued endi^avours to establish 
peace and tranquillity. HoW shocked then and how dis- 
gusted, he said, mujst any one be lo yead the brief which 
hfid been delivered ,to him by the nuncio, and had the sano- 
tioi;i of so eminent a. pontiff and of so many pious and Chria- 
tian fathers. It was- evidently written for the express pur- 
pose of vilifying an4^ degrading the enaperor, who was the 
protector of the apostolic see. It breathed nothing but war, 
sedition, felse and injurious accusations against*" himself; 
^nd'yet there was not any prince who so much respected 
the holy see, or defended its dignity with so disinterested a 
care. It was his innate reverence for the Roman hierarchy 
which had ihduced hiin, when he was at the ciiet of Worms, 
to turn a 'deajf ear to all the ihiportunate complaints and 
petitions Pf the Germans. In effect, by the steps he had 
taken to serve ^ the pope he l^ad in some measure alienated 
the minds of his German subjects, paorticularly by forbidding, 
under a heavy penalty, the intended assembly of the princes 
at Spires. He had prohibited that convention because he 
foresaw such a meeting would prove disadvantageous to the 
pope ; and, in order tO: sooth the minds of the princes under 
their disappointment, he had then given them the hope of 
having a genei;al council in a short time. He had explained 
all these things with great care to the pope, and had admon- 
ished him to call a council. He concluded with requesting 
the cardinals to concur with himself in putting Clement 
VII. in mind of his duty, and in exhorting him to preserve 
the peace of Christendom ; which good purpose would be 
best effected by the convocation of a general council without 
further delay ; and, in case the pope should persist in re- 
fusing to hear reason, he called on the cardinals themselves to 
come forward, and in their own name smnmon the council 
which was so much wanted. And lastly, if the reverend 
fathers should oppose his equitable requisition, he told them, 
he himself would not fail to use such remedies as God had 
put in his power, for the protection of religion, and the tran* 
quillity of Christendom. 
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Cbariet Y. in his indignation against Clemetat, pablislied 
these manifestoes, and did every thing he cocdd to give 
notoriety to his complaints. The Genfian Protestants ako 
most industrioQsly dispersed them ; and we need ngit won- 
der that such ezttaordinary documents Aould have been 
read with prodigious eagerness. What could those who 
well remembered the emperor's solemn declarations, both at 
Worms and on other otxasions, against Lutheranism, now 
think of his ^igion or conscience, when they heard him 
oonfesff that he had stopped his ears against the honest 
prayers of Oermany merely to please the pope* Who 
would scruple to say, that, having betrayed the interests of 
his imperial subjects, he could in his oVm turn expect no 
better than to be betrayed by an unprincipled pontin. No 
more needs to be said to convince thinking persons of the 
effects which must have' been prodtfeed on the public mind 
^ these manifestoes of the emperor. Pull - as acrimonious 
«nd reproachful as the bitterest invectives of Luther, they 
not only imboldened men, aller the example of Charles, to 
treat the pope with little rbverence, but also lowered exceed- 
ingly the credit of the whole dominant ecclesiastical estab- 
lismnent, and of \iU its most strenuous supporters. The 
publication of thefai had in effect divulged a dangerous secret, 
which by many indeed was sufficiently known before, but 
which it yet required extraordinary confidence in Charles 
puUicly to avow, ^ That reverence towards the pope 1»ras no 
Boore than an art of government covered with the cloak of 
teligion."* The disclosure of so much political manoeuvre 
and defective morality did more than counterbalance all that 
he had hitherto done against the reformers ; whose conduct, 
«ver marked by ingenuousness and plain dealing, appeared 
a perfect ecmtrast to all this duplicity, artifice, and incon- 
sistency. 

If the contention and animosity of two such unprincipled 

?otentate8 as the pope and the emperor, thus operated in 
526 at the diet of Spires to check the persecuting spirit of 
the Romanists, and to prevent any systematic attempt to 
exterminate the Protestants, it required no great foresight 
to predi^ the lamentable consequences of their union or 
alliance. To their lasting shame be it recorded, that the 

* Father Paul. 
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mpmeni a prospect cypened for the accommodation of the^ 
own respective political difTerences^ both Clement VII. and 
Charles V. concurred in wreaking their united vengeance on 
the defenders of the sacred cause of religion .and liberty. 

The deciee of the former diet of Spires was equivalent to 
a toleration of Luther's opinions in all the states where 
Ihose opinions were approved by their respective governors 
or magistrates : but in the year 1529 a new diet li^as assem- 
bled at the same place, wh^n the said decree was, by a 
majority of suffrages, so far revoked as to forbid all' further 
propagation of n#vel opinions in religion : those who had 
observed th^ execution of the edict of Worms were ordered 
to continue the execution of it ; those who had changed 
Iheir religious system, and eould not without danger of sedi- 
tion revert to the ancient, usages, were to be quiet, and 
make no further innovation tiU the meeting of k council ; 
the , -celebration of mass was not to be obstructed in any 
place whatever i and lastly, the Anabaptists were jproscribed 
m the severest terms, and made subject to capital punish- 
ments. , 

The motives of Clement in this, lousiness were su^ciently 
intelligible. A pope of Rome, in peace or in war, confined 
and starved in a castle, or reseated in the chair of St. Peter^ 
issuing \^e& and bulls for the terror of Chriitendom, never 
loses sight of his grand object, the maintenance of his su- 
preme and despQtical jurisdiction ; well aware, that should 
that be in the least impaired, the whole edifice of the ponr 
tifical authority would be thereby at once endangered. 

The precise views of Charles V. in urging' the harsh de- 
cree of this diet may admit of some doubt. Perhaps he 
hoped thereby to attach firmly to his interests, or at least 
to soothe and gratify the pope, whose sacred character he 
had lately insulted with so many indignities. Perhaps he 
beheld the new doctrines as leading to close and durable 
(Confederacies in Germany, which might eventually weaken 
the imperial authority. Or he might imagine, that a reso- 
lute, well-timed, and rigorous exertion of authority would 
prove useful both for the protection and extension of his 
prerogatives, several of which, he would naturally suppose, 
were not much relished by a bold and turbulent race ofpeo- 
pie, of whom almost ohe-half had already revolted from the 
papal domination. These, it must be owned, are only con- 
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Jectoret, bat W^ are vut thait thet unKtion of tbis priaeo 
WM TMtless, insatiable, and constantly impe}lin|r faiin bMh 
to narrow the power of the Roman see and also to encroach 
on the liberties of his Oeraoan subjects. He had abundantly 
satisfied his revenge in the late hmniliation of Qlement, yet 
he still menaced that pontiff with the prospect of an impend- 
ing general council : and in regard to the Germans, he cer- 
tainly looked on their domestic troubles and divisions as in 
the main extremely fovourable to his liibitrary and despotic 
intention. Charles was what the world calls a great poli- 
tician, but not what ^e Scripture describe a* a good man. 
His understanding became vitiated by his inordinate thirst 
after dominion, and by his unexampled prosperity, insomuch, 
that notwithstanding^ all his natural good ^ense^ and all his 
experience, be was nreqdently the dupe of his own intricate 
schemes and projects. 

Iniquitous as was the decree of the second diet of iSpireSf 
it would doubtless have been much more rigorous and op- 
pressfve, if Charles had not been still at war with the French 
and his inveterate rival Francis I.. The recess of this diet 
b dated in April : and the peace '<yf Cambray^ between the 
emperor and the King of iPrance, was not concluded till the 
succeeding August. 

Fourteen imperial cities,* with the Eleeter of Saxony, 
the Marquit of Brandenburg, the Dukes (if Lunenburg, and 
the Prince of Anhalt at their head, in film but n^oderate 
language solemnly pb<wb8Ted against the decree of the diet, 
as unjust and intolerable, and in every way calculated to 
produce discontent and tumult. Hence arose for the first 
time the denomination of PaorBSTANTst — an honourable 
appellation, which not only in Germany but in other nations, 
is given to all those sects of Christians who renounce the 
superstitious Romish communion. 

The Protestant princes and protectors of the reformed 
churches were not satisfied with merely expressing their 
dissent from the decree of the diet : they also drew up all 

* StTMbnrf , Nuremberg, Ultn, Constance, Reutlingen, Winddieini, 
Meinengen. Undaa, Kempten, Hailbron, l8na,Weis8emburg, NordJingen, 
and St. Gall. 

t This term, on account of its convenience, baa been frequently an- 
t&ciratad in the course of thia talatory.— Emeat Duke of Lunenburg, one 
of tbme first Protestaiita, was the ancestor of the British royal fiubilj. 
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their grievances i^i fyrm ; and appealed to the emperor and 
to a future general council, or to a lawful Germanic council, 
and to all impartial judges. Lastly, they fixed upon am- 
bassadors, whom they directed to lay all their proceedings 
before hisrimperial majesty. Charles had not been present 
at the late diet, but had received from his brother Ferdinand, 
who had there presided in his place, an exact account of all 
that passed ; and having at length concluded a peace with 
France, was now in Italy on his road to Bologna. 

The German ambassadors were introduced to him at 
Placentia, and there they executed their commi'ssion with a 
spirit and resolution worthy of the princes whom they rep- 
resented. Nothing, however, could be more discouraging 
than the reception they met with from this haughty mon- 
arch, whose vain mind was now pafled up wiUi a series 
of extraordinary successes. By a message delivered to the 
deputies three days before they were admitted into his 
presence, he admonished them to be brief in what they had 
to say, and on their introduction he repeated the same ad- 
monition. Afterward, when he had heard their objections 
to the decree, and they had waited a full month 'for his an- 
swer, he told them, ** That he exceedingly lamented their 
divisions, but nevertheless insisted on obedience to the de- 
cree, which was passed for the purpose of putting an end 
to the mischievous sects of every description. He had 
written, he said, to the Elector of Saxony and his associates, 
and had commanded them, in conformity to their oaths, to 
obey the decree of the diet, and if they were refractory, he 
should be compelled, for the sake of example' and good gov- 
ernment, to punish such contumacy with severity. He 
asserted, that himself and the rest of the princes regarded 
the peace of their consciences and the salvation of their 
souls as much as the Protestants could do ; and moreover 
that he was also as desirous of a general council as they 
could be — though there would not be much occasion for it, 
provided the lawful decrees of the diet, especially that of 
Worms, were duly enforced." 

On receiving tUs answer, the ambassadors produced the 
act of appeal, as it had been drawn up at Spires ; but 
Charles's minister for some time refused to deliver it to his 
master ; and afterward, when he had ventured to present 

Vol. I.—G g 
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that ipirited memorial, the monaidi's pride was so eevetelf 
wounded by thii initance of oppoeition to his will, that in a 
rage he ordered the German ambassadors to be put under 
an arrest for some days ; and, on pahi of death, neither to 
stir a foot from their apartments nor write a Moe to the 
Protestant princes. 

The account of this contemptuous and Tiolent procedure 
of Charles V. soon found ^ts way to Nuremberg, and con- 
vinced the Protestant party that it was high time for them 
to consult for their protection against a powerful potentate, 
intoxicated with success, ai^ irritated by opposition. 
Whatever . hopes they might place in foreiffn assistance, it 
was plain that little was to be done without unanimity 
at home. The papal adherents had for a l<mg time been 
well avTare of this ; and at the diet of Spires had employed 
two of their most able and artful agents, £ckius and Faber, 
now Bishop of Vienna, to exert their utmost efforts in 
widening the breach between the disciples of Luther and 
of Zwingle. On the other side, the Landgrave of Hesse, 
both at Spires and afterward at Marpurg, exhausted all the 
means which human prudence could suggest, to bring about, 
if possible, between tne contending parnes .an acconunoda- 
tion of so much importance, in the- present strugsle for 
deliverance from the yoke of superstition and ecclesiastical 
despotism. In effect, the heads of the Protestants, even 
whUe they were in suspense respecting the emperor^s an- 
swer to their embassy, were so much aTarmed at the late 
decree of Spires, that, for the wise purpose of enlarging 
and cementing a defensive confederacy, they had a solemn 
conference at Koth in the month of June ; and at Nurem- 
berg they drew up certain articles of their intended alliance. 
In the succeeding October they met again at Sultzbach, 
and upon hearing of the severe treatment of their ambassa- 
dors at Placentia, they again assembled about the end 
of November at Smalkald ; and lastly, once more at Nu- 
remberg, early in the January of the succeeding year, 1530. 

All these deliberations, owing to the various and jarring 
sentiments of the deputies, failed of producing the desirable 
issue. The sacramentarian dissension, exasperated by the 
incurable obstinacy of Luther, appears to nave been the 
principal, though perhaps not the only, obstnictioii to 
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unltnimity. The tender conscience of the Elector of Sax- 
ony rendered this prince averse to a military confederacy, 
even of defence, which might seem formed in opposition to 
the legitimate government of the country. His scruples are 
well known to have originated from Luther, who, a little 
before the convention at Smalkald, exhorted him in the 
strongest terms not to think of using force against the em- 
peror in the defence of religion*. In his arguments he was 
supported by Melancthon and Bugenhagen. 

At Nuremberg, in January, the deputies had almost re- 
solved to sjend a new and more dignified embassy to bis 
imperial majesty; but the assembly was thinly attended, 
and as it was understood that the emperor would soon sum- 
mon another diet of all the Oermanic princes and orders, 
they abandoned their first intentions, and contented them- 
selves with coming to this ultimate resolution : That each 
state should deliberate for itself^ and within the space of a 
month transmit to the Elector of Saxony its peculiar senti- 
ment, in order that the Protestants at so critical a juncture 
might act in concert, both in regard to the common defence, 
ana also to the objects to be aimed at in the ensuing diet. 

Charles V. arrived at Bologna on the 5th of November, 
1529, and on the 31st of January, of the succeeding year, 
sent his mandatory letters into Germany for the purpose 
of summoning a general diet of the empire, to be held 
at Augsburg on the 8th day of ApriL At Bologna, on 
the 24th of February, his own birth-day, he was crowned 
with great pomp by the pope himself; with whom he 
continued to reside in the same palace till the following 
month of March. 

During the winter months these two mighty potentates 
had held many consultations concerning the state of re- 
ligion in Germany, and the best methods of extirpating 
heresy, but their views were materially different. The pope 
dreaded nothing so much as general councils, which he 
represented as factious, and, at best, slow in their operation. 
The case, he said, was desperate, and required speedy and 
rigorous measures : the clemency of the emperor, he urj^ed, 
was ill-judged, and had in effect exasperated the spirit of 
rebellion; and it was now inciunbent on him to support the 
church, and crush the heretics by force. Charles, though 
at this time much disposed to gratify the pope, was con« 
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▼inced that his Geiman aahjectt were not to be trifled with ; 
■nd it if not improbable that he might feel some compuno" 
tion for havinj^ latelj exhibited so much unreasonable re- 
sentment in his insolent treatment of their ambassadors at 
Placentia. 

Whether the mind of the emperor ramSHy revolted at the 
iniquitous suggestion of condemning the honest Protestants 
unheard, and of patting an end at once to their political ex- 
istence, it ma^ be hard to saj: certain it is, that in the 
conferences with the pope at Bologna, whatever approached 
in the least degree to moderation and impartiality originated 
with Charles V*, and not with Clement VIL The pope 
and his whole party demonstrated by their activity in open 
persecution, and by their secret manceuvres which have 
since transpired, that they sighed for the universal destruc- 
tion of Protestantism. The emperor in his own judgment, 
there is reason to believe, deemed the convocation of a 
council to be the proper expedient at this season ; but, hav- 
ing peremptorfly refused to comply with the sanguinary 
proposals of the pope, he was disposed so far to humour his 
noliness as first to adopt a less ofiensive measure, namely, 
the appointment of a diet of the empire. A ^neral council 
was the next thing to be tried ; but it was agreed, that 
without the most urgent necessity, recourse should not be 
had to a remedy, the mere mention of which filled the mind 
of Clement with the most harassing apprehensions ; and, 
in every event, Charles appears to have bound himself by 
an unequivocal promise to use the most efficacious endeav- 
ours for the reduction of all the rebellious adversaries of the 
Roman Catholic religion. 

Notwithstanding the disposition in which the emperor 
left Bologna, the pope had the precaution to appoint Caidinal 
Campeggio not only as his own representative and plenipo- 
tentiary at the ensuing diet, but also as an honorary attend- 
ant on his imperial majesty during all his journey to Augs- 
burg; and to secure stiU more effectually the pontifical 
interests, he despatched Peter Paul Vergerio as his nuncio 
to Ferdinand in Germany, vnth secret instructions to con- 
sult with that prince, and strain every nerve to hinder the 
convocation of a council. Vergerio was a canonist, and 
proved himself well qualified for the commission with which 
he was intrusted. He injured the Lutherans by every 
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method he could devise. The exertions of the popish 
divines, Eckias, Faber, and Gochlsus, might undoubtedly 
have been depended upon, but Vergerio thought it best to 
ensure their activity by munificent presents. He was like- 
wise directed to gratify King Ferdinand, by informing him 
that the pope was ready to grant him, in support of the war 
against the Turks, both a contribution from the clergy of 
Germany, and also the gold and silver ornaments of the 
churches. Thus did the Koman pontiff, witlrfire and sword 
in one hand, and artifice and corruption in the other, endeav- 
our to extirpate the pious Protestants ; while, with con- 
summate hypocrisy, he expressed the most ardent wishes 
for peace and harmony, and for the restoriition of gosj^l 
principles in the church of Christ. 

We will conclude this volume with a brief notice of the 
conduct of Luther about the time of this very critical con- 
juncture. 

Before the diet of Augsbur?, in the year 1529, while the 
tempest of persecution was Towering on the faithful, this 
indefatigable servant of God was employed in publishing 
his smaller and greater Catechisms, which at this day are 
treatises of authority in the Lutheran churches. In the 
preface to each, he deplores the ignorance of the people at 
large, and asserts that those who know nothing of Christian 
principles ought not even to be called by their name He 
expatiates on the utility of catechising ; recommends the 
frequent use of it to masters of families ; cites his own ex- 
ample of attending to the first catechetical truths for the 
purpose of edification, notwithstanding the proficiency 
which, in a course of years, he might be supposed to have 
made ; and observes, that daily reading and meditation, 
among many other advantages, has this, that a new light 
and unction from the Holy Spirit is hence, from time to 
time, afforded to the humble soul. M'^ith such godly sim- 
plicity was Luther conversant in the Christian practice ; 
and so totally distinct were the spiritual understanding and 
improvement which he desired to encourage in the church 
from the mere theory of frigid theological disquisition. 
Perhaps no history since the days of the apostles affords a 
more remarkable instance of the humility and condescension 
of a primary theologian, in stooping to the infirmities of the 

GffS 
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wttkt and lowering hiniMlf to the moat oncaltiTated mindi^ 
Hian it exhibited by the publication of these two catechisms. 

In the same yetf, Lather attached to Melancthon*s Com- 
mentcry on the Epistle to the Colossians a memorable 
eolog^am on the author ; in which he frankly declavttl, that 
be preferred the woriv of Melancthon to his own, and was 
desvoQS that they should b# read rather than any thing 
which he himself had composed. ** I,** says he, ^ am boin 
to be a roagll contro^ertist ; I clear the groand, pall up 
weeds, fill up ditches, and smooth the roads. But to build, 
to plant, to sow, to water, to adorn the country, belongs, by 
the grac#of God, to Melancthon.** 

It wa« a singular feUcity of the infant chuveh of Saxony, 
that its two great luminaries, exceedingly diverse as they 
were in temper and in gifts, should have been constantly 
nnfted in the bonds of a strict affection, which never seems to 
have admitted the least degree of envy or jealousy. Such 
is the light in which these two worthies are traasmitted to 
posterity^^-an incontestable pair of disinterested friends, 
whose sole object of contention was to excel each other in 
proofs of mut^ regard ! 
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